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INTRODUCTION 


C. B. MAcPHERSON 


Recent technical change has made it easier to measure and compute many 
things, but not to measure or compute the political consequences of technical 
change. Nevertheless, the spectacular successes of technology, and the effects 
they are having on all ways of life and thought, impose an obligation on pol- 
itical scientists to attempt some assessment of the political effects of technical 
change. 

The importance of such an inquiry is as obvious as are the difficulties. 
The apparently boundless possibilities of industrial advance through electronic 
computation and automation have caught the imagination of writers both 
popular and scientific, to a degree surpassed only by the possible future of 
atomic energy. Technical advances in the production of foodstuffs, and in 
the extraction and processing of materials for clothing and shelter, are some- 
what less striking, but here too the possible rate of advance is seen as enabling 
a vast improvement in world standards of living in spite of the expected 
population increases. The transformation and control of nature which is, 
in the largest view, the productive process, has clearly reached a new stage. 
The productive, or physical, consequences of technical advance are direct 
and clear: so long as technical advance does not destroy civilization, it can 
scarcely be prevented from enhancing at least its physical basis. 

The rate of actual advance in man’s control over nature now depends, to 
an unprecedented extent, on political decisions. It is national and inter- 
national political decisions about nuclear armaments that will determine 
whether, or for how long, there is to be any civilization at all. Given that these 
decisions do permit the continuance of civilization, it is again political deci- 
sions which will determine the rate of advance. For although it may be 
admitted that science and technology have their own momentum, it is evident 
that in both socialist and non-socialist countries political decisions as to the 
rate and direction of economic growth and as to the support to be given 
to technical and scientific education and research will be fundamental to 
the rate of technical advance. 

Thus the central importance of political decision is clear. The question, 
then, is whether technical change itself is doing or can do anything to make 
political decisions more efficient—efficient in the ultimate democratic sense 
which would be accepted in both the Western and the communist concepts 
of democracy—or whether technical change is making democratic decision 
less easy or less possible. These questions cannot be answered with any preci- 
sion. Indeed, even the data for answering them cannot be assembled with any 
precision. Technical change, of which, as we have said, one of the most 
striking features is the new ability to measure and assemble data and so to 
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facilitate decision-making, may well have created more political problems 
than it can help to solve; but it has certainly not made it possible to say 
whether this is so or not. Much will depend on political man’s adaptability 
and inventiveness, and we do not know any way to quantify the present level 
or predict the possible future level of these human qualities. 

Another difficulty presents itself at the outset of any such inquiry. Technical 
change cannot easily be analytically separated from the economic and social 
changes which accompany it: each is to some extent both cause and effect of 
the others, and abstract debate about the primacy of one or the other is not 
very helpful here. Any inquiry into the political effects of technical change 
alone would be fruitless; One must take into account, along with specific 
technical changes, significant changes in social relations and ways of thinking 
and living, for these are limiting, directing, and propulsive forces acting 
on technical change, whether or not they are themselves thought to be resul- 
tants of technical change. An inquiry as broad as this constantly faces the 
difficulty of becoming an unmanageable inquiry into the political con- 
sequences of everything. We can, at most, hope to disentangle some threads 
of the whole complex question. 


THE DEMOCRATIC QUALITY OF DECISIONS 


An inquiry into the political effects of technical change must have as one of 
its central concerns the effects of technical change on the democratic quality 
of political decisions. By the democratic quality of decisions we mean not 
simply the degree to which they express the day-to-day and year-to-year 
demands of the citizens; we mean, rather, the degree to which the decisions 
do successfully compound those demands with that knowledge, both admi- 
nistrative and expert, which the decision-makers are supposed to possess 
or to have at their command. 

If an inquiry into the effects of technical change on the democratic quality 
of political decisions is to have more than a very limited reference, it must 
take into account the existence of very different systems and concepts of 
democracy in the world today. Democracy, in any sense of the term, requires 
that the wills of the people shall enter into the making of political decisions 
in some effective way. This in turn requires more than the formal stipulation, 
which is found in every democratic state, that those who are authorized to 
make the political decisions shall directly or indirectly be chosen by the 
electorate. What further arrangements are supposed to be required varies 
with different concepts of democracy. In the liberal or Western concept of 
democracy the essential means of making the wills of the people prevail are 
(a) competition between political parties, such that an existing set of decision- 
makers can be periodically replaced by another set and so can be held account- 
able by the electorate, and (b) some mechanism, usually both formal and 
informal, by which the public, or more frequently particular publics, are 
sounded out or specifically consulted before decisions are made. In this view 
of democracy, while both accountability and consultation are held to be 
important, accountability is the more so; in the last analysis it is because the 
decision-makers are accountable that they must, as a matter of prudence, 
consult those on whose approval their continued authority will depend. 

In the communist concept of democracy the order of importance of accounta- 
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bility and consultation may be said to be reversed. There is no competition 
between political parties to render the top decision-makers accountable 
to the electorate, and while administrative accountability at lower levels is 
provided for, it is as much accountability to those above as to those below. 
The reason why accountability is given relatively little weight in the com- 
munist concept of democracy is well understood. In the communist concept, 
democracy is more a social goal, a form of social relations to be attained by a 
transformation of society, than a method of current decision-making. The 
transformation of society is held to require strong direction from the top for 
an uncertain period of time; hence, during that time, the idea of accountability 
can be given little weight. But since, in the communist concept, the move 
towards full communism (and full democracy) requires the active partici- 
pation of the largest possible number of citizens (in their capacity as producers 
and in other capacities), the importance of what we have called consultation 
is very considerable. Consultation must be continuous and widespread, at 
least at the level of implementing and modifying the general economic plans, 
and since in the soviet type of government there is no sharp line between 
legislation and administration, such consultation can be an effective means 
by which the wills of the governed enter into the decisions of the governors. 

We need not, in an introductory essay, pursue these distinctions any further. 
In any full comparative study of the effects of technical change on democratic 
political decisions, it would be necessary to examine the specific differences 
between systems which have such different emphases on accountability 
and consultation. Here we may content ourselves with considering the effects 
of technical change both on accountability and on consultation. 


A PATTERN OF INQUIRY 


Two leading questions suggest themselves at once, arising out of two of the 
most obvious implications of technical change. We may ask, first, whether the 
speed with which political decisions must be taken as a result of technical 
change has led to, or tends to lead to, a decline in the democratic quality of 
political decisions, that is, a decrease in accountability or in effective consul- 
tation. And secondly, does the complexity of the political decisions which now 
have to be made, or the amount of knowledge required to make those decisions 
intelligently, lead to a decline in the democratic quality of decision-making? 

When we address ourselves to these questions, we soon find that it is 
convenient to make a further distinction: between decisions of the first order of 
importance, and those of the second and subsequent orders of importance. 
No one will dispute that decisions about war or peace now outrank in impor- 
tance all other political decisions. The elevation of those decisions to first 
rank is itself the result of the outstanding technical change of our age. Decisions 
as to whether to continue the manufacture and export of nuclear armaments, 
decisions as to the circumstances in which they are or are not to be used, and 
decisions of foreign or international policy which may affect the possibility 
of their use or the demand for their use, are clearly in a class by themselves. 

In the second order of importance we may put national economic policies, 
that is, the main decisions as to the rate of investment, the redistribution 
of income through taxation or pricing policies, and so on. These decisions 
must now be made by national governments of every kind, socialist and 
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non-socialist. They have a profound effect on the pace and direction of a 
country’s development and on the daily lives of the citizens. In the third order 
of importance—not to complicate our classification unnecessarily—we may 
put all other kinds of governmental decisions, including the many legislative 
decisions and the thousands of administrative decisions that must be made in 
working out the decisions of the second order of importance. 

This crude classification is indeed somewhat arbitrary. It might well be 
argued that certain decisions, here relegated to the third order of importance, 
should have been put in the second order. But the contents of the orders could 
be varied to some extent without significantly affecting the analysis that 
would follow from the suggested classification. Hence this over-simple classi- 
fication will serve. 

Over-simple as it is, when it is added to the other distinctions we have made, 
the resulting framework of inquiry seems quite elaborate enough. If the whole 
framework we have suggested so far is stated in summary form it sounds rather 
like one of Bentham’s more complicated simplifications. In Benthamite form 
it would read: ‘To deter:nine the effect of technical change on the democratic 
quality of political decisions, proceed as follows. Reduce the effects of technical 
change to (A) changes in the speed with which political decisions have to 
be made, and (B) changes in the complexity of, or amount of knowledge 
required to make, political decisions. Reduce the democratic quality of pol- 
itical decisions to (I) the degree to which the decision-makers can be held 
accountable, and (II) the extent of the effective consultation between the 
decision-makers and those affected by their decisions. Assume that A, B, I, 
and II are probably different for decisions of different orders of importance, 
and postulate three orders of importance. Consider then the effect of A on I in 
decisions of each of the three orders of importance (1, 2 and 3); the effect of 
A on II in each of 1, 2 and 3; the effect of B on I in each of 1, 2 and 3; and 
the effect of B on II in each of 1, 2 and 3.’ 

To carry out this whole operation might be a very useful exercise, not least 
for the addenda and corrigenda that would be revealed. We do not propose 
to attempt such a task here, but only to sketch some parts of the whole com- 


position. 


SPEED, ACCOUNTABILITY AND CONSULTATION 


Let us look first at the question of the speed with which political decisions 
must now be made. It will be granted that if there is a significant increase in 
the speed with which any classes of political decision must be made as a result 
of technical change, the increase in speed will operate to decrease the degree 
of effective consultation between those authorized to make the decisions and 
those affected by them. The quicker the decision, the fewer (even of those 
within the government) can be consulted. To this, one proviso must be made: 
if, before the increase in speed, the degree of consultation in any class of 
decisions was close to zero, the change in the degree of consultation will be 
insignificant. 

The effect of increased speed of decision-making on the accountability of 
the decision-makers is less obvious, but one would expect it also to be negative. 
For there is no reason to suppose that an increase in the speed of making 
decisions will be matched by an increase in the speed with which the reasons 
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for the decisions can be explained to and judged by the people. Yet the people 
cannot effectively hold the decision-makers to account, consistently with any 
rational concept of democracy, except in the measure that they know enough 
to do so. The same proviso must be made here as in the case of the degree of 
consultation: if, before the increase in speed, the degree of accountability in 
any class of decisions was close to zero, the change in the degree of account- 
ability will be insignificant. 

Bearing in mind these general propositions, we must now ask whether the 
speed with which political decisions must now be raade has been significantly 
increased as a result of technical change, in any of the classes of decisions we 
have distinguished. In decisions of the first order of importance, one such 
increase in required speed does indeed haunt us: the decision to push the button 
which would send nuclear ballistic missiles towards a supposed enemy country 
must be made within a few minutes of the moment of the appearance of sup- 
posedly hostile objects on radar screens. The human consequences of the 
decision, together with the chances of error and accident, are appalling. The 
decision must be made by very few people, and in the nature of the case they 
cannot be held accountable. We seem to have here a clear case of technical 
change having resulted directly in a diminution (indeed, a disappearance) of 
democratic consultation and accountability in a decision of the first order 
of importance. However, the decision whether or not to push the button in 
such circumstances is not a political but a technical decision. The political 
decision was, and is, whether or not to have the push-button. 

This decision is a continuing one, both in the countries which have nuclear 
armament and those which have not, and with it, of course, a whole range of 
foreign policy decision is inextricably involved. Is the speed with which these 
decisions must be made, in country after country, any greater now than in 
the pre-nuclear age? In principle, yes. For it is admitted on all sides, including 
the governments which maintain nuclear armaments, that nuclear disarmament 
is necessary for the survival of civilization. And, although this is not so widely 
admitted, the time available for making the political decisions that are neces- 
sary to put this into practice grows steadily less, because the statistical pro- 
bability of the totally destructive mechanism being set in motion through 
accident or error increases more rapidly the longer those decisions are delayed. 

But how, if at all, does the logical necessity for greater speed in those deci- 
sions work out in practice? The necessary decisions have not yet been made. 
But governments now show a greater readiness than ever before to move more 
steadily towards the agreements that are needed for those decisions. Inter- 
national conferences are more frequent, more protracted, and more readily 
resumed in some other form, than in the pre-nuclear era. To what extent 
this limited change has been due to the pressure of public opinion, and to 
what extent to the decision-makers’ understanding of the new logic of the 
situation and their new vulnerability, we do not know. Nor can we be sure to 
what extent the future course of decisions will be a response to public opinion 
and thus an evidence of the effectiveness of public opinion in the new 
circumstances. For the technical change in armament has set in motion two 
opposite tendencies in the democratic process. On the one hand, the immensity 
of the consequences of nuclear decisions seems to have produced in some parts 
of the public a fatalistic apathy. On the other hand, there is in some quarters 
a new sense of the urgency and importance of organizing new pressures on the 
decision-makers. 
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We can perhaps say that just because the nuclear revolution has made the 
political issues more stark, and in that sense simpler to understand, the pressure 
of public opinion should be capable of making itself felt more rapidly on these 
Gecisions in the future than in the past. It is possible, then, but not demon- 
strable, that the speed with which democratic pressure is formed and brought 
to bear on decisions of the first order of importance will increase in the same 
measure as, or in greater measure than, the required increase in the speed 
with which the decisions must be made; if so, there need be no diminution, 
and there may even be an increase, in the democratic quality of the decision- 
making. And when, finally, we bring into the calculation an estimate of the 
earlier degree of democratic contro! of decisions of foreign policy, any dimi- 
nution of their democratic quality as a result of the technical change in question 
seems unlikely. For in every nation, however democratic its system of govern- 
ment, foreign policy decisions and especially the decisions for war or peace 
have usually been the least democratically made. The degree of accountability 
and of consultation that characterized those decisions before the nuclear era 
was close enough to zero that no significant decrease in their democratic 
quality can be charted. 

Turn now to decisions of the second and third orders of importance, in 
which there has normally been an appreciable amount of accountability and 
consultation. Has technical change brought any increase in the speed with 
which these decisions are made, and if so has it tended to reduce accountability 
and consultation? We may pass very briefly over these questions, for there is 
little reason to think that technical change has brought any change in the 
speed of these decisions; the effects of technical change here are to be sought 
rather in the effects of increased complexity than of increased speed. It might 
of course be argued that in, for instance, decisions of national economic policy, 
changes in the techniques of economic and statistical analysis (notably with 
the development of electronic computation) have increased the speed with 
which material can be organized is usable form, and hence the speed with 
which decisions can be made, without there being any increase in the speed 
with which they must be made. If the speed with which decisions must be 
made does not increase, while the speed with which the material for decisions 
can be assembled does increase, the time available for democratic consultation 
appears to be greater. But this does not necessarily follow. Consultation on 
decisions of central economic policy is normally between the government and 
officers of the large organizations representing various economic interests. 
Anyone who has observed such consultations will have noticed that the more 
quickly statistics can be produced on both sides of the table, the more time is 
consumed in arguing about their validity and their interpretation. It cannot 
be concluded that the degree of effective consultation is increased. 


COMPLEXITY, ACCOUNTABILITY AND CONSULTATION 


It is apparent that the question of speed of decision-making merges into the 
question of complexity, and we may turn at once to the latter. In considering 
the effects of increased complexity of political decisions on the democratic 
quality of decision-making, we shall confine ourselves largely to decisions of 
the second and third orders of importance. Decisions of the first order can be 
neglected here for two reasons, both suggested earlier. First the degree of 
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accountability and consultation in decisions for war and peace and in foreign 
policy decisions generally has always been sufficiently close to zero that no 
increase in their complexity would significantly reduce their democratic 
quality. Secondly, while in one sense these decisions share the growing com- 
plexity of political decisions generally, in another sense the possible finality 
of such decisions in the nuclear age simplifies them in the popular under- 
standing; they cannot therefore be assumed to be automatically increasing in 
complexity. 

Going on, then, to decisions of the second and third orders of importance, 
we have to consider whether technical change has increased their complexity, 
and whether any such change has reduced (a) the extent to which the decision- 
makers can be held accountable, and (b) the extent to which democratic 
consultation enters into the decisions. It is tempting to answer all these 
questions immediately in the affirmative. It is amply apparent that the number 
of decisions made by governments and governmental agencies is much greater 
now than it was 50 or even 20 years ago. All such decisions must, to some 
extent, be made in relation to each other, for each has some bearing on others 
at various levels, notably at the level of the national budget or national 
economic plan. Thus every increase in the number of decisions may be said 
to increase the complexity of each decision. And one would assume that the 
greater the complexity, the greater the distance between the decision-makers 
and the non-decision-makers, and so the less the accountability and the 
effective consultation. 

But while it is tempting to argue that technical change thus leads to decline 
in the democratic quality of decisions, it is not valid to do so. For the increase 
in the number and complexity of governmental decisions is hardly at all due 
to technical change. It is the combined result of the rise of the socialist state 
and the rise of the welfare state. And however one may explain their rise, 
whether as the outcome of changes in the fundamental nature of society, 
changed relations of production, or changes in the degree of class or national 
consciousness, one can hardly explain it as the outcome of technical change, 
except in the remote sense that improvements in the techniques of production 
have been a necessary condition of the emergence of the socialist and the welfare 
state. In short, it is for reasons having little directly to do with technical change 
that the number and complexity of governmental decisions has increased. 

This being so, we must restate our question. Acknowledging the increase 
in complexity (from causes other than technical change), and assuming that 
any increase in complexity tends by itself to reduce the degree of democratic 
accountability and consultation, we must ask whether technical changes 
have done or can do anything to counteract the tendency to reduced democratic 
accountability and consultation. The question so stated is still somewhat too 
simple. For while the main increase in complexity of decisions is not due to 
technical change, it is true that the number of governmental decisions into 
which technical expertise must enter has increased. And it may also be found 
that the amount of expertise that must enter into the average decision is 
steadily increasing. The special skills of the town-planner, the economist, the 
specialist in nutrition or in mental health, the civil aviation expert, the agro- 
nomist, and so on, must increasingly enter into political decisions. And as 
each of these skills becomes more refined, it becomes more difficult to convey 
the results of expert thinking to the politicians and the public in terms which 
they can understand. 
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Every increase in the special knowledge required to make political decisions 
may be considered an increase in the complexity of those decisions. Hence 
there is, after all, some increase in complexity of decisions as a result of technical 
change. Our question, then, should be restated again. We should ask whether 
technical changes have done or can do more to counteract the tendency to 
reduced accountability and consultation than to reinforce it. 

The problem when stated in this way can be seen to be a problem of com- 
munication in the broadest sense of that term. The heart of the problem is 
whether the public, and particular publics, can know enough to hold the 
decision-makers responsible or to enter into effective consultation with them. 
With every increase in the complexity of political decisions and the special 
knowledge that is required to make them, the ability of the public, and of 
particular publics, to understand the factors in the decision must increase if 
the democratic quality of the decisions is not to diminish. 

We have referred to the public and particular publics. Political scientists 
are no longer satisfied with the simple model of democracy in which detached, 
informed, citizens make their wishes felt through their elected representatives, 
and periodically choose rationally between two or more sets of policies by 
voting for one party or another in general elections. It is true that in democ- 
racies which operate by a system of competing parties, the periodic choosing 
of governing parties by the whole electorate remains of central importance; 
so therefore does the ability of the whole electorate (the public) to comprehend 
the issues. But the electorate as a whole can at best give only a very general 
verdict at elections. The democratic quality of decision-making in between 
elections has come to depend increasingly on the degree to which particular 
publics can make their demands enter into the decisions. It is easier for govern- 
ments to deal with organized groups than with an amorphous general public. 
These organized groups may therselves be political parties, or they may be 
interest groups (groupes de pression) which seek to influence governments at 
either the administrative or political levels or both. Such interest or pressure 
groups can, in the theoretical model now widely favoured, do much to make 
up for the obvious deficiencies of democratic control by the general electorate. 

In this view, it is the ability both of the general public and of these particular 
publics to keep pace with the increasing complexity of governmental decisions 
that will determine the democratic quality of the decisions. Their ability to 
keep pace is largely a function of communication. Between whom must com- 
munication be adequate in order to maintain the democratic quality of 
decisions? First, between the politicians and the public, in both directions. 
Secondly, between the politicians and particular publics, again in both 
directions. And thirdly, since many decisions, especially among those of the 
third order of importance, are now made not by ministers or parliaments but 
by administrative officials, between the officials and the publics. And one 
might add, fourthly, between the politicians and the administrative officials. 

What must be communicated, in order to maintain the democratic quality 
of decisions? The decision-makers must be able to communicate to the publics 
an understanding of the numerous factors that must or should enter into a 
decision that is to be made or that has been made; this involves an under- 
standing of the relations between the factors and of the consequences of 
attaching different weights to them. The publics must also be able to register 
their views and to make them felt. But more than this is required. For we should 
not assume that the initiative should always come from the government. 
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Members of the public, or of particular publics, should be able to take the 
initiative and to make the government aware of new problems and new 
possibilities. If the democratic quality of decisions is not to be reduced, com- 
munication of all these kinds must keep pace with the increasing complexity 
of the decisions. 

This is a formidable list of requirements. The tasks it sets for technical 
change are not easy. Have technical changes in communication, in the 
broadest sense, done anything, or can they do anything, to offset the growing 
complexity of what must be communicated? It will be convenient to include 
here, under the heading of technical changes in communication, modern 
developments in electronic computation and even in automation, so far as 
the latter may be found relevant. Although they could equally well be treated 
in their own right, they can be considered to be aspects of communication: 
electronic computation is a means by which information can be sorted and 
transmitted in usable form to decision-makers; automation is an extension 
of that process to include the automatic making and execution of decisions 
according to a pre-arranged pattern. 

Is the electronic revolution at all relevant to our problem of the democratic 
quality of decision-making? Electronic computation devices enormously 
increase the amount of information that can be assembled and put into usable 
form for decision-makers within the time in which decisions must be made. 
Indeed, if all the criteria that are thought to be relevant, and the weights to 
be attached to them, can be decided beforehand, the machine can make 
the decision. In automation the decisions are not only made but automa- 
tically carried out. In both computation and automation, the decisions as to 
what factors are relevant and what weights are to be given to them must 
be made in advance. Now it is evident that a great many adminis- 
trative and political decisions are made today on the basis of less than the 
desirable amount of up-to-date information. Any technical changes which 
could increase the amount of information gathered and sorted, and the 
speed with which this could be done, would be a welcome contribution to the 
efficiency of the decisions. There is no reason why electronic devices cannot be 
beneficially introduced into public administration as well as into commercial 
and military administration. But the possible extent of their usefulness in 
political decision-making is far more limited than in commercial or military 
decision-making. 

No electronic devices can be expected to reach as far as the democratic 
element in decision-making. This can readily be seen when the essential 
characteristics of the different types of decision are compared. In commercial 
and military operations the criteria are simpler, in that they can more nearly 
be stated in terms of a single objective and a single measurement of gains and 
costs. In commercial operations, while there are problems of long-run versus 
short-run net advantages, profit is the single criterion and all the factors 
affecting it can be reduced to the same monetary unit of calculation. In 
military operations the object is equally a single one, to impose one’s will on 
the enemy. And while military commanders will normally try to do this at the 
least cost in lives (that is, of the lives on their side), the final weighting of 
human losses against strategic gains is not a military but a political decision. 

In short, political decisions differ from commercial and military ones 
precisely in the one respect that we are here concerned with. In political 
decisions, if they are to have any democratic quality, the objectives themselves 
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are not given (as they are in the other kinds of operations). More accurately, 
in democratic political decisions the weights to be given to different possible 
gains and different possible costs cannot be reduced to a single measurable 
standard nor determined by a single universally acceptable criterion. For 
this reason the use of electronic devices by the authorized political decision- 
makers cannot be expected to improve the democratic quality of political 
decisions. 

So far we have been considering electronic computation as a communications 
device in a rather special sense: we have been looking at the way it communi- 
cates information from the environment so to speak, to the decision-makers. 
What of its possible role in communication in the more usual sense? Might 
it improve the quality of communication between the decision-makers and at 
least the particular publics that we call interest groups, by enabling the data 
for consultations between them to be assembled more fully and accurately? 
It might be argued that in such a way electronic computation could offset the 
growing complexity of the material which must now enter into effective 
discussion, and so improve the democratic quality of the consultation. Some 
improvement in the effective relation between governmental agencies and 
interest groups might thus be possible. But we must not overlook one effect 
which any increased use of such devices would have within the interest group 
itself: it would tend to give more real power of decision to the officials and 
experts within the interest groups at the expense of their membership. Any- 
thing which renders the internal structure of the interest groups less democratic 
is unlikely to improve the democratic quality of consultation between them 
and the government. 

We cannot leave the subject of electronic developments without noticing 
one indirect but pervasive political effect that may be attributed in part to 
automation. In many countries political apathy is becoming a serious threat 
to effective democracy. Individuals, especially the younger generation of the 
electorate, have lost confidence in the democratic process or have no confidence 
in themselves as elements in the democratic process. This is attributable in 
part as least to technical changes in industry, changes of which automation is 
merely the most recent instalment. Technical change in industry and commerce 
increases the size of the average unit, increases the degree of expertise required 
for control and decision-making, and brings more and more of the work under 
an automatic discipline which calls for little judgement and skill and is best 
done by apathetic workers, perhaps soothed and moderately diverted by 
piped-in music. The disinterest and sense of personal insignificance so engender- 
ed in men in their working time affects their whole personality, and easily 
spills over into their political life, the more so to the extent that they see the 
same sort of people in directing and managerial positions in politics as in 
industry. 

The net effect, then, of the technical changes we have considered so far 
appears to be to diminish the democratic quality of political decisions. It need 
not be so. A realization of the new possibilities for human freedom and ini- 
tiative that are being released by technical changes in the productive process 
could, if widespread enough, bring an upsurge of democratic feeling counter- 
acting the trend towards withdrawal and apathy. We do not know at present 
which tendency will prevail. 

We may also consider briefly one other technical development which can 
have a direct bearing on the democratic process, namely, television. We need 
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TECHNICAL ‘CHANGE AND POLITICAL DECISION 


only pass in review some of the more evident possible effects of its spread. 
The most direct political effect is to be expected from the fact that political 
leaders can now be seen and heard by the whole electorate at once. Here, 
surely, is a technical change of very great importance, an enormous improve- 
ment in the means of communication between politicians and the public. 

But this is communication in one direction only. The public can sit back 
but cannot talk back; their part is a wholly passive one. The same could of 
course be said about the role of the public in relation to the other mass media 
of communication: the general public has never been able to use the radio or 
the press to talk back. But we must consider also the ability of particular 
publics (the political parties and pressure groups) to answer back in the 
same medium. Here we do find some difference between television and the 
other media. The access which particular publics have to television is likely 
to be somewhat less than their access to the older media. Access to television 
broadcasting tends to be more limited to the orthodox within and among 
parties and pressure groups, because television, even more than the other media, 
is subject to monopoly or oligopoly control. Yet unless minority movements 
both within and among parties and pressure groups can effectively present 
new views, new ways of seeing problems, and new ways to their solution, a 
necessary part of the democratic process is impaired. Competition between the 
orthodox is no doubt more democratic than no competition at all, but in the 
measure that competition is confined to the orthodox the democratic quality 
of political communication is diminished. Thus, to the extent that television 
supplants other media of communication, the effect of its oligopolistic control 
is to reduce the democratic quality of the political process. 

Much else could be said, and has been said by many observers, about the 
apparent political effects of television. It enhances the role of personality in 
politics, to the detriment of democratic responsibility. It turns elections into 
plebiscites or into single combats between leaders. Its general impact on the 
public contributes powerfully to that trivialization of culture and pulverization 
of the mind which were already well advanced from other causes. All these 
charges would bear analysis; if true, the net effect of television on the demo- 
cratic process would be disastrous. But even without extensive analysis one 
may suspect that while the effects are as stated, they are not effects of television 
but of the prevailing economic and social relations of our time. 


PROSPECTS 


We return thus to the point made in the beginning. The effects of technical 
change on the democratic process cannot readily be isolated from the effects 
of changes in economic relations, in class structures, in nationalist aspirations 
and other fundamental social changes, none of which can themselves be 
attributed (except very indirectly) to technical change. The technical changes 
which have, or can have, a direct part in democratic decision-making may 
hinder or hasten tendencies which existed independently of those changes. 
But the impact of technical changes seems in every case to be of slight force 
compared with the other changes. The increased complexity of the decisions 
that must be made by governmental agencies is due in much larger part to the 
increase in the tasks they must perform in the socialist and the welfare state, 
than to the greater degree of special knowledge required for the performance 
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of these tasks. Technical changes in the processing and communication of 
data, while they may improve the efficiency of the decision-makers, seem 
unlikely to touch the democratic quality of the decisions. And technical changes 
in the media of public communication appear, so far, to be of little consequence 
beside the changes in attitude and behaviour of the electorate which must be 
ascribed to other causes. 

But if the force of technical change is less than the force of other changes, 
the two may still combine to produce results more striking than simple addition 
would yield. The effect of technical change on the democratic process cannot 
be detached from the larger question of the effect of technical change on the 
chances of maintaining civilization. The critical point is whether a democratic 
decision (or rather, the necessary series of deraocratic decisions) between the 
disastrous and the beneficial effects of technical change can be made in time to 
permit the continuance of civilization, and with it a further unfolding of 
democracy. The same qualities of imagination and social inventiveness that 
are needed to make those decisions should be quite sufficient to deal with the 
continuing problems of democratic decision-making. 
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THE RATIONALIZATION OF METHODS 
AND MEANS OF ACTION 
IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


G. LANGROD 


Despite the fact that public administrations frequently seem rigid, unchanging 
and opposed to progress, the influence of technological humanism! on their 
activity as well as on their ‘climate’ constitutes one of the most important 
phenomena of the middle of the twentieth century. 

A veritable revolution is taking place, but without the knowledge of the 
masses, and therefore it attracts little notice or is underestimated. There are 
numerous reasons for this. First, however important they may be (at least 
as regards the prospects they open up), this change of ideas and this reform 
movement are still virtually in the initial stage and their tangible and visual 
manifestations are fragmentary and isolated. Secondly, we must not forget the 
inveterate mistrust of administrations shown by the masses—a mistrust 
which is due to their sad experience in the past—nor their proverbial scepticism 
with regard to the ability of the administrations to keep up with the tempo 
of life and adapt themselves in due time to social and economic evolution. 
The masses thus acquire an outlook which prevents them from perceiving the 
changes taking place. This scepticism and this mistrust have become tradi- 
tional? and are even strengthened by the conviction (or the prejudice) that 
the public sector of community life is governed by specific and immutable 
‘laws’ (e.g., the automatic and incessant increase of staff, regardless of the 
amount of work to be done).* What is much more obvious is a whole series of 
limitations and difficulties which are peculiar to public administration and 
which prevent spectacular reforms: predominance (in a State governed by the 
rule of law) of a legal outlook, extra-legal technique being relegated to a 
secondary role in the hierarchy of administrative problems; limitation, for 
budgetary reasons, of essential and long-term reforms; a catastrophic lack of 
competent experts; ar enormous and steadily increasing mass of inevitable 
daily tasks; influence of long-established routine, which hinders adaptations 
and seeks to exclude radical changes; opposition of the officials themselves— 
and of their trade unions—to any reform which might lead to a reduction 
in their number; difficulties in arriving at an accurate estimate of adminis- 
trative output; frequent depreciation of the idea of ‘productivity’, which has 
become a political watchword and an instrument of pressure, etc. Thus, 
criticism of the obsolete structures and antiquated methods of administrations 


1. Sir Eric Ashby, ‘Technological Humanism’, Impact of Science on Society, Vol. IX, No. 1, 1958, p. 45. This 
article may be compared with the inaugural address delivered by the Duke of Edinburgh at the College of 
Science and Technology, Manchester (Nature, London, 8 February 1958, pp. 369-71). 

2. See, for example, Henri Fayol, L'incapacité industrielle de VEtat: les P.T.T., Paris, Dunod, 1921. 

3. See, for example, C. Northcote Parkinson, Parkinson’s Law and other Studies in Administration, Cambridge 
(Mass.), 1957, and G. Langrod’s analysis of this theory in La revue administrative, Paris, No. 66, 1958, p. 582 ff. 
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—of their ‘mandarinism’, their ‘monopoly’, their anonymity, their lack of 
imagination—has become part of the political vocabulary and, as it is a 
fundamental element of popular irony, it is difficult to suppress. Lastly, owing 
to the present-day extension of the field of administrative activity—a world- 
wide phenomenon connected with the interventionist claims of the modern 
State—the efficacy of these limited, scattered and sporadic efforts at admi- 
nistrative reform is small and uneven, and such efforts are constantly outstrip- 
ped by the exigencies of modern life. It is not surprising, therefore, that it is 
really difficult to appraise accurately the efforts—however numerous and 
praiseworthy—which are made every day, in both hemispheres, with a view 
to the gradual rationalization of public administration. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be ignored that public administration is now leaving 
its pre-scientific stage, a period which has been prolonged by a century at 
least in comparison, for instance, with the revolution in medicine during 
Claude Bernard’s time. It seems essential, first of all, that the spirit of the 
administrators themselves should be completely transformed. Stereotyped 
solutions and cumbrous habits inherited from a past done with for ever will 
no longer satisfy anybody anywhere. Whatever the social and economic 
system of the country under consideration may be, the natural tendency is 
towards a gradual adaptation of administrative structures and methods to 
the changing needs of modern life. It seems to have been understood every- 
where that public administration is to the community what grammar is to 
language: it introduces into it the necessary uniformity, stability and certi- 
tude.! With the progress of democratization, the peoples of the world, who 
had long remained passive in this respect and had become resigned to the 
very primitive machinery of public administration, which they regarded as a 
kind of necessary evil, are becoming unwilling to accept any longer the 
material and financial burden it entails. Thus, the radical modernization of 
this machinery—viewed as a continuing process and adapted to the demo- 
cratic ‘climate’—has become a universal imperative in the new countries 
as well as in countries with an older structure. Owing to this change in outlook, 
wherever ancient structures, ill-adapted to modern ideas, are maintained 
through sheer inertia, they are tolerated impatiently and the need for their 
reform is recognized. Moreover, because of the obvious relationship which 
exists between the methods of all types of administration (once a certain stage 
of development has been reached), one is now obliged, by a sort of natural 
‘contagion’, to apply the logical consequences of the veritable revolution 
that has taken place in the modern industrial or commercial enterprise to 
the structure and operation of the administrative ‘enterprise’ itself. Confronted 
with problems of the same vital urgency, exposed to similar dangers and 
suffering from similar troubles, all complex human enterprises must of 
necessity, if they are to survive, endeavour to improve themselves continually, 
to remain less attached to tradition and to learn not only how to manage men 
but also how to serve them. 

In short, in order to understand the essence of this problem, it is necessary 
to go beyond the often impenetrable fagade of outward appearances and 
particular situations, and attempt to arrive at some kind of synthesis. This will 
vindicate our initial argument that public administration, which is conser- 


1. See, for example, N. V. Gadgil, ‘The New Administrator’, The Indian Journal of Public Administration, Vol. V 
No. 1, 1959, p. 48. 
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TECHNICAL CHANGE AND POLITICAL DECISION 


vative by its very nature, is now entering a stage of generalized rationalization 
and modernization, both from the psychological and technological standpoints, 
However slow this process may be, it is perhaps not unduly optimistic to 
maintain that our generation will be one of the last to have had experience 
of an antiquated public administration playing no part in the general progress. 


Technological humanism needed the contribution of the social sciences if 
the organization, operation and machinery of public administration were to 
emerge from the shadows to which they had been relegated until our era. 
It is thanks to the co-operation of such varied branches of science as sociology, 
psychology, politics, history, law, economics, ethnology and statistics, that 
it has been possible to make an adequate analysis of this phenomenon. The 
interpenetration of these different disciplines, which has led to the birth of 
administrative science (the existence and necessity of which are universally 
recognized,! although the label is still much discussed”), has enabled us to 
form a better idea of the specific nature of the administrative phenomenon, 
of its relations with other social facts, of the special place it occupies among 
them and of its indissoluble link with reality. The importance and scope of 
the administrative phenomenon are thus becoming apparent. The study of 
public administration has developed in the same way as political science:* 
by adopting a specific standpoint—without claiming that it corresponds to 
an area physically distinct from realitys—administrative scientists are taking 
up the theories of the eighteenth-century ‘Cameralists’ and adapting them to 
the exigencies of modern scientific thought. 

Administrative science, as the junction of the disciplines,> combines and 
orientates the various kinds of knowledge relating to public administration 
selects the material to be studied in this vast area and assists in formulating 
diagnoses and in recommending the appropriate remedies. Thus, impercep- 
tibly, the prophecy, which Lorenz von Stein made almost a century ago,® 
that administrative science was destined to become the corner-stone of every 
study of the modern State and the real basis of the science of society,’ is now 
coming true. Charles A. Beard,’ for instance, regards it as an essential instru- 
ment for ensuring human welfare, the key science from the standpoint of 
modern civilization; in the light of such studies, public administration is 
seen to be not only a fundamental condition of social stability but the highest 
achievement of the human mind (Brook Adams’). 

Without interpreting these statements too literally, we note that, owing to 
an ever more rigorously scientific approach, limits are being established 
within which it will be possible to study correctly (and realistically) all the 
problems relating to public administration which had been neglected in the 
past because they were immersed in various forms of particularism or were 


. André Molitor, The University Teaching of Social Sciences: Public Administration, a report prepared for Unesco 
at the request of the International Institute of Administrative Sciences, Paris, Unesco, 1958, p. 23. 

. André Molitor, op. cit.; G. Langrod, ‘Science administrative ou sciences administratives’, Annales Universitatis 
Saraviensis, Saarbriicken, Vol. V, No. 2, 1956-57, p. 92 ff. 

. Ibid., p. 22. 

R. M. Maclver and C. H. Page, Society: an Introductory Analysis, New York, Rinehart, 1949, p. V. 

. Lucien Mehl, ‘La cybernétique et l’administration’, La revue administrative, No. 58, 1957, p. 416. 

. Die Verwaltungslehre, 1806, Part II, p. 94. 

. G. Langrod, ‘Science et enseignement de |’administration publique, observations préliminaires’, Revue inter- 
nationale des sciences administratives, Brussels, No. 3, 1954, P. 549 ff. 

. Public Policy and the General Welfare, New York, Rinehart, 1941, p. 158. 

. The Theory of Social Revolution, New York, Macmillan, 1913, p. 216. 
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not considered sufficiently worthy of scientific interest. Even in countries 
where the great achievement of the ‘rule of law’—administrative law and its 
corresponding science—orientates research in a purely legal direction, it has 
been understood that this standpoint, however important, is by no means 
exclusive: the legal aspect alone is far from representing the administrative 
phenomenon as a whole. 

The fact that research workers have not limited themselves to an abstract 
and historical approach but have brought about an intellectual rehabilitation 
of administrative practices is attributable to various reasons which are mainly 
of an economic nature; at a time when efficacy has become a universal need, 
efforts must be made to bring about substantial savings and adopt simpler 
procedures. The reasons of a social nature, however, must also be mentioned: 
the persistent quest for a ‘profitably organized society’ is, in fact, directly 
connected with certain aspects of productivity lato sensu and with the funda- 
mental desire to make ‘real’ savings, i.e., savings which are not merely of 
a financial nature. Lastly, there are two parallel influences which should be 
noted in this respect. 

First, there is the theory of organization, whose origin can be traced back 
to Taylor and Fayol and which is now in full process of development both 
from the standpoint of structures! and that of functions.? This term designates 
all the scientific methods of administering an enterprise, a new field of research 
in which a relation is established between business administration and public 
administration.* Thus, the objective conceptual framework of administrative 
operations (administrative engineering) is constituted by an approach which 
is both anatomical (establishment of ‘internal’ and ‘external’ relations so that 
the existing structural cells form an institutionalized entity) and physiological 
(conditions governing the continuous and regular functioning of the machinery). 

Secondly, there is the theory of decision, developed as a result of joint 
efforts on the part of logicians, mathematicians, psychologists, statisticians 
and military strategists. The decision-making process, which characterizes 
the functioning of public administration, is thus based on an appraisal of the 
situation (i.e., of a series of variable factors, both general and temporal, 
resulting from permanent aims as well as from the pressure of concrete needs 
and from the ‘ecological’ environment concerned) and on an analysis of the 
intellectual processes (mental operations) which provide the administrator 
with the elements of the choice to be made. 

This makes it possible to define the ‘strategy’ of administrative action at its 
various stages, with due regard to the recent modification of the basic data 
(unities of space and time) brought about by technical progress.® As Marshall 
Dimock* points out, however, organization is generally regarded as the aspect 
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. See, for example, Poul Meyer, Administrative Organization: a Comparative Study of the Organization of Public 
Administration, London-Copenhagen, 1957. 

2. See, for example, James D. Mooney and Alan C. Reiley, The Principles of Organization, New York-London, 
1939 (1954 edition). 

3. Poul Meyer, op. cit., p. 31 ff.; Luther Gulick and Lydnall Urwick, Papers on the Science of Administration 
New York, 1937. 

4. See, for example, Chandessais, Schéma des opérations de décision, a report to the international symposium 
on ‘décision’, Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris, May 1959; Arne Jensen, Décisions écono- 
miques et modéles stochastiques (ibid.); the reports to the international symposium on ‘probabilité’, Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1958. 

5. L’automation et ses problémes au sein des administrations publiques, French report to the 1958 Round Table of 
the International Institute of Administrative Sciences, held in Li¢ge (document RT/58/20). 

6. Public Administration, New York, Rinehart, 1953, p. 104. 
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TECHNICAL CHANGE AND POLITICAL DECISION 


of administration which is most open to a scientific approach and quite 
considerable efforts have been made in this direction. And, since there are as 
many organizational situations to be considered as there are groups pursuing 
their own aims, the theory of organization cannot neglect their sociological 
and human aspects. That is why the reform of administration must be imbued 
with humanism, particularly since the private or public enterprise as it has 
now developed has long since transcended the human scale. 


After a period of empirical experimentation when the approach to the subject 
was essentially pragmatic and research was directed towards analogies of a 
mechanical rather than of a biological nature, it became quite clear that, in 
the circumstances, it was the human problem that counted. If it were to be 
effective, administrative rationalization had to be approached from a psycho- 
sociological standpoint. This important reorientation of the efforts towards 
rationalization has been particularly noticeable in the United States of 
America, where the movement towards ‘scientific management’ was for many 
years characterized by a veritable mania for technique.! Thus, for instance, 
Herbert A. Simon? could maintain that, during the last 50 years, hardly any 
progress was to be observed with respect to a real ‘knowledge’ of adminis- 
trative theory and that the writings of Aristotle and the Hoover Commission’s 
reports contained similar conclusions, although the former presented a much 
more subtle analysis of the relations between politics and administration.® 
If the opening of a new period has been possible, it is due to the recognition 
of the soundness of A. N. Whitehead’s theory’—expounded some time ago— 
that administration is an entity characterized by numerous human values and 
that it must be considered as a whole. 

Thus, it is no longer sufficient to adapt man to his task with a view to 
increasing the administrative output; it is also necessary to adapt the task to 
man by defining an expanded programme of human relations. ‘Inter-personal’ 
relations and ‘inter-group’ relations—relations with the environment, with 
the chiefs, with fellow-workers—thus play a decisive role in all efforts towards 
administrative rationalization. This is the price that must be paid if the 
transition from confusion to order, of which Spencer wrote, is to be accom- 
plished. Modern administrative science thus studies in detail man’s physical 
and intellectual capacities as well as the ‘laws of work’ (ergonomics)> which 
exercise an influence on training methods considered from the standpoint 
of social psychology® and group dynamics.’ Not only does it seem possible to 
adapt such ideas, which are current in every large private business, to public 
administration (as is proved by comparative experience), but it is clear that 
by its very nature and form, public administration offers the possibility 
of applying them on an extensive scale and with real success. The old 
Saint Simonian theory, taken up again by Taylor, of the replacement of the 
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. See, for example, G. Langrod, Science et enseignement de l’administration publique aux Etats-Unis, Paris, 
A. Michel, 1954, p. 51 ff. 
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government of men by the administration of things seems to be considered 
today as a harmful and unattainable Utopia, because it has been discredited 
by technical progress itself.1 Consequently, all efforts to bring about an admi- 
nistrative organization or reorganization to increase the output, by employing 
methods for the selection of leaders, the stability of employment, auto-control, 
internal promotion, preliminary training and in-service training, without 
forgetting the establishment of communication between the different services, 
may be considered as a task of human organization? which appeals to personal 
interest (the ‘psychological salary’), the spirit of responsibility, the ‘accep- 
tance’ of measures of reform, and the conscious co-operation of the various 
social groups in the working out of these measures.® 

It is mainly thanks to Mary Parker Follett (Great Britain)* and to Simon, 
Smithburg and Thompson (United States of America)® that a psychological 
and sociological orientation has been given to research in public administra- 
tion, which until then had taken ‘know-how’ as its central concern and had 
been based on conditional formulas of the ‘if-then’ type. The problems of 
behaviour and motivation,® the problem of leadership and informal organiza- 
tion’ and the discovery of the primacy of the human factor,® as categorically 
opposed to any attempt to ‘depersonalize’ administration inspired by obses- 
sions with technique,® are of decisive importance. “The technologist is up to 
his neck in human problems whether he likes it or not.?@ 

Although it is still frequent practice to use ideas borrowed from mechanics 
to describe the process of rationalizing administration (e.g., mechanism, 
concentration, centralization, etc.), the use of such terms does not imply that 
administrative machinery can be isolated from the men and women who 
compose it and who—although united by powerful organizational bonds'— 
remain in constant interdependence with the outside world. This role of the 
personality as a determinant of structures and methods can hardly be reduced 
to a single formula, as is shown by a number of experiments of all kinds.?* 
If the importance of ‘points’ of human relations among the various groups— 
islets of culture where the community spirit effects a feed-back'*—is fully 
realized, the old engineering approach, which is purely instrumental and 
independent of living agents, is replaced by the ‘human technology’, referred 
to above, which makes it possible to establish an adequate hierarchy of the 
values particular to public administration. 


1. Michel Crozier and Georges Friedmann, ‘Part I: The Social Consequ ences of Automation—Foreword’, Inter- 
national Social Science Bulletin, Paris, Unesco, Vol. X, No. 1, 1958, p. 11; G. Langrod, ‘Gouvernement des 
hommes ou administration des choses, La revue administrative, No. 36, 1953. 

2. Michel Crozier, Sur le malaise administratif (documents: Service public, No. 126/3, 1957, Paris, p. 4-5). 

3. Michel Crozier and Georges Friedmann, op. cit., p. 15-16. 

4. The New State, London, 1924; Creative Experience, London, 1924; ‘Dynamic Administration’, H. D. Metcalf, 
and L. Urwick, eds., Collected Papers of Mary P. Follett, London, 1941. 

5. Public Administration, New York, Knopf, 1950. 

6. See, for example, Rensis Likert, Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., eds., Some Applications of Behavioural Research, Paris, 
Unesco, 1957. (Science and Society.) A symposium. 

7. See, for example, Sune Carlson, Executive Behaviour, Stockholm, 1951, p. 52; Poul Meyer, op. cit., p. 164 ff; 
Paul Y. Appleby, Morality and Administration in Democratic Government, Baton-Rouge, 1952, p. 255. 

8. Albert H. Rosenthal, ‘Behavior and Administration’, Public Administration Review, Chicago, Vol. XIX, No. 3; 
1959, Pp. 189. 

9. See, for example, Gilbert Tournier, Babel ou le vertige technique, Paris, Fayard, 1959. 

ro. Sir Eric Ashby, op. cit., p. 54. 





11. See, for example, G. Langrod, Etude de l’'administration publique. Partie générale, Paris, 1954, p. 22 ff. 
12. See, for example, Henry Ford, ‘Challenge of Human Engineering’, Advanced Management, June 1946, Vol. 11) 
p. 48 ff. 


13. See, for example, G. Langrod, ‘Les applications de la cybernétique a l’administration publique’, Revue inter- 
nationale des sciences administratives, Vol. 24, No. 3, 1958, p. 303 ff. 
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This hierarchy of values makes it possible to understand the scope of the 
application of cybernetics to public administration! considered as a system of 
information which must be collected, conveyed, processed and retransmitted. 
It is well known that the message constitutes the most important means of 
combating disorder (entropy) ; but it is the contribution of cybernetics which 
has made it possible to approach this aspect of the problem systematically, 
the processing of information corresponding, as regards public administration, 
to the transformation of matter and energy in the field of technique. ‘The 
organization of human society depends on the flow and exchange of informa- 
tion. In the era of radio, television, the press, the telephone, such a statement 
is trite enough.”? 

Thus, the various conceptions of the theory of information and 
communications explain certain internal articulations in administrative 
machinery which might otherwise seem purely fortuitous or due to tradition. 
The theory of information also explains certain characteristics of the functioning 
of this machinery. Here and there, we note direct or indirect repercussions 
of the storage, recording, transmission, exchange and dissemination of informa- 
tion, both ‘ascending’ (i.e., proceeding from the periphery towards the centre) 
and ‘descending’ (proceeding in the opposite direction). Thus, considerable 
light is thrown on various structural arrangements, both vertical and horizon- 
tal, on various phenomena of self-management and control,’ and on all the 
problems of the non-contentious procedure of public administration,* which 
is simply an exchange of information. 

The equating of the various competing aims, thanks to the co-operative 
efforts of mathematicians and social scientists, makes it possible to envisage 
several practical solutions, without recourse to external elements. Thus, 
information and concrete action are closely linked together: on the one hand, 
the information processes result in administrative decisions, and, on the other 
hand, administrative efforts are embodied, according to the objects pursued, 
in concrete action.° 

Simon, Smithburg and Thompson® maintain that without communication 
it is impossible to undertake even the very first steps along the road leading 
to human co-operation, and that one of the most serious problems in public 
administration is the possibility of blocking the system of communications. 

This aspect of administrative action, however decisive it may be for the 
rationalization of administration, cannot be discussed in greater detail in the 
present article. Suffice it to note that, thanks to the technique of telecommuni- 
cations, it is now possible to measure information, to represent graphically 
the ‘systems of communication’ (between the source, the control and the 
transmission), to quantify the messages received, to analyse their information 
content, to work out forecasting and decision models, etc. Public administration 
is thus seen to be a kind of gigantic nervous system (a comparison already 


1. Ibid., p. 305 ff. 

. D. M. Mackay, ‘ Information Theory and Human Information Systems’, Impact of Science on Society, Vol. VIII, 
No. 2, Paris, Unesco, 1957, p. 86. 

. See, for example, G. Langrod, ‘Méthodes et techniques de contrdéle dans l’administration publique’, Séminaire 
relatif a l’organisation a la gestion et au fonctionnement des Services auxiliaires et des agences du Staff. Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance of the United Nations, Rio de Janeiro, Fondation Getiélio Vargas, 1952, 
document BS/Fr/13 series D. 

. G. Langrod, ‘Procédure administrative et droit administratif’, Revue internationale des sciences administratives, 
Vol. XXII, No. 3, 1956 and Vol. XXV, No. 1, 1959. 

. Lucien Mehl, op. cit., p. 541. 

. Public Administration, New York, Knopf, 1950, pp. 218 and 229. 
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made by Henri Fayol,! a vast network designed to ensure the flow of informa- 
tion in a closed circuit. All progress in information techniques offers new 
opportunities for harmonizing human relations;? as this progress is increasing 
every day, its repercussions on administrative methods cannot be long de- 
layed. 


Any attempt to describe and analyse the general process of administrative 
rationalization must necessarily take into consideration the evolution of 
business administration and particularly of the technique of office work. This 
process is obviously of considerably vaster scope, and yet it is precisely this 
restricted technique which is the most appropriate means of measuring the 
extent of the current changes. 

It must first be realized, however, that if, in general, the rationalization of 
the methods used in private business can serve as a model, it would be erroneous 
to believe that the reform of public administration is effected exclusively in 
imitation of the methods applied in private business. More often than is 
usually thought, it is just the opposite that occurs. In the United States of 
America, for example, the federal administrations have served as models for 
private businesses, particularly with respect to staff administration or the 
preparation and form of the budget.‘ It is also characteristic that the intro- 
duction into the United States of the first punched-card machines dates from 
1897, when Hollerith supplied the United States Census Bureau with such 
machines and thus ensured uniformity in the statistical process of census- 
taking.’ In 1870, a French post and telegraph official Jean Baudot, inventor 
of the ticker, introduced into the French postal service a system for the mecha- 
nical linking of machines by grouping them with the aid of a special device 
(tape-perforator, punch-card producer) ; thanks to this system it was possible 
to link punch-card machines and typewriters (or computers).6 This led to 
the creation of a common machine language’ and to some notable improve- 
ments in administrative modernization, which were later extended to the 
business world. 

Broadly speaking, this evolution consists of four successive stages:? 

The first stage is that of manual work. During this stage, which corresponds 
to the handicrafts period, the material equipment utilized is rudimentary, 
extremely simple ‘technical’ solutions are applied to increasingly complex 
problems, and trial and error methods, a rigid hierarchy and the radical 
individualization of all concrete efforts prevail. This is mainly due to the 
inheritance of structures of a military type, characterized by centralism, unity 
of control, the multiplicity of grades, discipline, etc.’ This stage is characterized 
by the primitive nature of the technical means, as well as by the lack of interest 
in personal factors and by the notorious inadaptation of public administrations 
to environmental changes. As traditions exercise a restraining influence, the 


. Administration industrielle et générale, Paris, 1916, 1956 edition, p. :4r. 
D. M. MacKay, op. cit., p. 112. 
. Lucien Mehl, op. cit., Parts II and III. 
G. Langrod, Science et enseignement de l'administration publique aux Etats-Unis, Paris, A. Michel, 1954, p. 15. 
. It should, however, be noted that at the beginning of the nineteenth century the French inventor Joseph- 
Marie Jacquard (1752-1834) made use of punched cards in the weaving system which bears his name. 
. Paul T. Veillette, ‘The Impact of Mechanization on Administration’, Public Administration Review, Vol. XVII, 
No. 4, 1957, P. 232. 
Ibid. 
. Gabriel Ardant, Technique de l’Etat, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953, p. 121 ff. 
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staff’s sense of initiative and sense of responsibility are not encouraged, and 
efforts at reform are superficial or isolated. At the very most, efforts are made 
to improve the handling of information or to find a means of simplifying 
administrative work by considering the latter in complete isolation from 
business administration. 

The second stage is that of mechanization. It corresponds to the transition 
from the private workshop to the use of the machine in industry. This mecha- 
nization of administrative work is ineluctable and the administration must 
derive from it a substantial profit which it can no longer do without, as efficient 
mechanization improves both the exercise of control and thinking.1 Numerous 
tasks imposed on administrative services are henceforth entrusted to machines 
(reproduction of documents by typewriters and hectographs; transmission 
by telephone or teleprinter; various accessory manipulations: stamping, 
addressing machines, transport, classification, opening of envelopes, etc.). The 
use of computers makes it possible to combine several operations which 
previously had to be carried out separately because of the lack of mechanical 
means. The gradual concentration of machines (mechanical or electrical) 
which participate directly and immediately in administrative work and which, 
when grouped, open the way to increasingly complex operations is a powerful 
means of rationalizing public administration. All this has made it possible 
to save labour, reduce staff, economize in space and time, increase output, 
ensure greater flexibility in the execution of the various tasks, make adminis- 
tration more of a paying concern? and, lastly, since the machine has become 
man’s friend,’ to eliminate drudgery. 

The third stage, that of the invention of punched-card machines, although 
logically it belongs to the preceding stage, opens up a new period: that of 
administrative working methods which are no longer individual but collective. 
At this stage, a truly revolutionary connexion is established between the various 
mechanized methods commonly used in certain public administrations, even 
on the local level. Information is recorded on cards by punch holes according 
to an established code, the position of each hole on the card representing a 
given sign. This makes it possible to process all qualitative and quantitative 
data. Thus, here we are no longer concerned with the improvement of indi- 
vidual mechanized methods (semi-automation, electrification, etc.), but with 
an ingenious combination of mechanized operations (calculation, recording, 
classification, filing, regrouping) and with the possible extension of their use 
to vaster ‘horizontal’ aggregates. This grouping of rationally designed and 
planned devices, which makes it possible to combine the possibilities of a 
number of machines, inevitably involves radical changes in the functioning 
of the entire administrative machinery. A common machine language (IDP— 
integrated data processing), which is the logical outcome of this stage of 
evolution, is thus created, and numerous mental operations, previously dis- 
persed and individually specialized, are henceforth grouped in cycles to form 
a single integrated system. 

The fourth and last stage is that of electronic processing (EDPM—electronic 
data processing machine). The use of photo-electric cells with electronic machines 
has made it possible to introduce into administration veritable ‘electronic 


1. Lyonel Wurmser, ‘La mécanisation de l'administration’, Administrer, Revue d'études et d’information, No. 3, 
Institution Technique des Administrations Publiques (ITAP), Groupe ‘Préfectures’, Paris, 1955, p. 23. 

2. Ibid. and passim. 

3. Eric Southwell, Application of Automation in Europe, Paris, OEEC, p. 47 ff. 
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brains’. Because of their exceptional precision and rapidity (the IBM computer 
650 makes 78,000 calculations to the minute), these electronic groups can 
collect and process information of every kind. For instance, numerical com- 
puters and their satellite machines (punch machines, checking machines, sorting 
machines, punched-card readers, magnetic-tape winders, high-speed prin- 
ters, etc.) execute various tasks at an incredible speed and in an objective 
fashion, according to a general plan, reading, storing, computing, controlling 
and communicating information in accordance with the instructions given 
to them. The memory of such electronic groups, represented by punched tape, 
is prodigious: they can store about 200,000 precise instructions and then 
execute them in a completely independent fashion." In this connexion, mention 
should also be made of the development of translating machines (APEXC).? 
The staff is thus freed from the monotony of menial and routine work and 
intellectual energy can be devoted to truly creative activity. All this is opening 
up the era of automation, which is already a reality in public administration 
(mainly in the form of the automation of office work for purposes of information 
processing).? Complete cycles of operations which do not require any human 
intervention (manual or intellectual) during the process, but which make it 
possible to obtain or process elementary information throughout these cycles, 
are placed at the disposal of the human mind.‘ Although the mechanical 
processing of information is always possible, it is chiefly owing to electronic 
information processing that, as L. H. Hattery® says, we are on the eve of radical 
changes in public administration and that research in the automatic processing 
of information and in other related fields can speed up progress. 
Automation belongs to the most advanced form of mechanization; being 
far superior to manual, mechanical and electro-mechanical methods, it 
enables administrators to process information by means of operations similar 
to those of the human brain. This ensures parallelism between intellectual 
operations and material manipulations and at the same time a considerable 
reduction of superfluous formalities, thus furthering the campaign against 
formalism and bureaucracy in administrations. It is obvious that automation 
involves several risks which could have serious consequences: squandering of 
money; misuse of staff; stoppages as a result of absence of operators, break- 
downs or sabotage;* opposition on the part of the older established staff; risk 
of error in assessing purchase and amortization costs of equipment, etc. Compa- 
rative experience shows, however, that excellent results can be obtained if 
the happy mean is observed, if there is a spirit of organization, as well as a 
correct appraisal of the performances obtained, and if a climate favourable 


. Ed. Gerecke in Technische Rundschau, Ziirich, No. 48, 1956. 

. A. D. Booth, ‘Translating Machines’, International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 1, 1958, p. 55 ff. 

. Lowell H. Hattery, L’automation et ses problémes au sein des administrations publiques. Working document, 
Eleventh International Congress of Administrative Sciences, Wiesbaden, 1959; published by the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences, Brussels, 1959. 

Cf. also, for example, Frederick Polock, Automation, ses conséquences économiques et sociales, Paris, 1957; 
Louis Salleron, L’automation, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1956; S. Lilley, Automation and Social 
Progress, London, 1957; Howard S. Levin, Office Work and Automation, New York, Wiley, 1956; Georges 
Hartmann, Les patrons, les salariés, I'Etat face a l’automation, Neuchatel, Baconniére, 1956; Paul Einzig, The 
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E Conseq s of Automation, London, 1957; The Challenge of Automation, Washington, Public 
Affairs Press, 1955. 
4. French report on L’automation et ses proble: au sein des administrations publiques, 1958 Round Table of the 


International Institute of Administrative Sciences, held at Liége. 

5. Op. cit., p. 3. 

6. Henry Puget, Compte rendu, p. 26, speech at the 1958 Round Table of the International Institute of Adminis- 
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to the establishment of a dynamic administration is created.1 In fact, it has 
been possible in this way to transform a number of aspects of administrative 
action and to modify the structures, procedures and atmosphere of offices by 
changing certain legal conceptions, by provoking a whole series of social 
repercussions and by necessarily modifying the system of public administration, 
since the typical office worker (burelain) mentality, referred to by Alfred 
Sauvy, is often replaced by the special mentality of the technician.? Move 
particularly, within the compass of the ‘major programmes’ of administrative 
action, the thinking machines’ render possible forms of reasoning of which 
the human mind by itself is incapable and thus enable the logical process to 
be objectified. Moreover, this makes it possible to employ the technique of 
‘management by exception’; in other words, the centre of decision uses certain 
pre-established norms of action, while the administrators take into consider- 
ation only the deviations (i.e., information which appears statistically signif- 
icant and requires action), which considerably extends their field of action. 
This information can be selected by the arithmetical type of electronic computer 
from the total information in its store, in accordance with criteria laid down 
for it in advance by statisticians, mathematicians and administrators.‘ It is 
obvious that flexibility in the use of this equipment facilitates its employment 
at the various stages and in the different sectors of activity of public adminis- 
trations and, in the long run, influences their output.® 


The rationalization of methods follows—although not without certain diffi- 
culties—that of the means of action. The needs resulting from changes in 
economic geography, as well as in the political and financial situation, grad- 
ually prove stronger than the habits due to inertia, to the attachment to old 
methods and to authoritative traditions. The desire to ensure the efficiency 
of administration with respect to its environment (and more particularly with 
respect to the persons ‘administered’) exercises a powerful influence in the 
same direction and gives rise to research of all kinds. As Gabriel Ardant points 
out,® the analysis of the elementary operations and the breakdown of formali- 
ties into their various elements correspond to the modes of research that led 
to the discovery of the atom. The measurement of output represents the trans- 
position into the field of administrative action of one of the fundamental 
processes of the scientific method, the use of calculation and weighing, the 
replacement of qualitative laws by quantitative laws. The measurement of out- 
put must make it possible to introduce into administrative science—and 
therefore into administration itself—the same revolution which Lavoisier 
introduced into chemistry when he weighed solids, liquids and gases. 

To give some indication of present-day attempts to rationalize administrative 
methods, we can only refer to a few important problems by way of 


example. 
The structural aspect of public administrations, apparently fossilized for 


. Lyonel Wurmser, Administrer, Revue d'études et d'information, No. 6, ITAP, Groupe ‘Préfectures’, 1955, P. 29- 

Statement at the ‘ITAP briefing meeting’, Lyons, 1955. 

. ‘Editorial’, Revue internationale des sciences administratives, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, 1957, p. 278. 

. Louis Couffignal, Les machines a penser, Paris, 1952. 

. Lord Halsbury, ‘Automation: Verbal Fiction, Psychological Reality’, Impact of Science on Society, Vol. VII, 
No. 4, 1956, p. 179. 

. Management by exception (cf., for example, Public Administration, London, Vol. XXXVII, summer 1959, 
p. 181-2). 

. Gabriel Ardant, op. cit., p. 169. 
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many years, is now undergoing a radical transformation. The quantitative 
and qualitative modifications of their social tasks are obliging public adminis- 
trations everywhere either to change their long-established form of organization 
or to redistribute their various functions.1 Numerous irrational factors, includ- 
ing in particular the action of pressure groups and current political consid- 
erations, necessarily exercise an influence on this process.? The appearance of 
public enterprises, of all kinds of more or less autonomous, administrative 
establishments of ‘national companies’ and of mixed public and private 
corporations® shows the at least partial decomposition of the former hier- 
archical pyramids of classical administration. This phenomenon is on a par 
with the development of State grants to public administrations, the increasing 
vitality and dynamism of administrators, the delegation of powers and the 
increasing importance attached to co-operation between the political elements 
and the administrations, on the one hand, and the ‘governing’ and the ‘gov- 
erned’, on the other. Comparative research also shows that, in the field of public 
administration, differences of magnitude readily develop into fundamental 
differences ;* thus there arises the problem of the relation between the structure 
of large administrative organs and that of smaller organs, for the former should 
never be regarded simply as the ‘sum’ of the latter.’ A whole series of other 
questions arises in this respect: the excessive specialization of administrative 
services, which corresponds to the needs of the populations,® but which creates 
a major obstacle to the efforts towards the rational reorganization of adminis- 
tration;’ the tendency towards centralism favoured by automation and the 
endeavour to maintain a balance by means of decentralization of control 
and the devolution of decision-making powers; the risk of hyper-organization, 
with the sacrifice of man to the system;® the need to construct the ‘vertical’ 
edifice of the administration without losing sight of the necessity for closer 
contact between the administrators and the administered; the indispensability 
of a moderate degree of control® adapted to suit the particular activities con- 
trolled. The concrete reforms designed to rationalize administrative structures 
obviously take account of all these complex and occasionally contradictory 
problems. In this respect, the contemporary epoch might be characterized 
as one of research and transition: advanced studies are now in progress, thanks 
to the development of a renewed administrative science, which has definitely 
passed the ‘pre-psychological’ stage; thanks also to the methodical action of 
specialized bodies within the administrations themselves, to the constant 
efforts of the officials themselves, to closer contacts between the public and 
private sectors, to the existence of an important semi-public sector and lastly 
to the extension of the methods of planning and productivity. As the traditional 
structures still occupy the central place in the general picture, the new and 
diversified entities—considered to be better adapted to their mission and to 


- Poul Meyer, op. cit., p. 94 ff. 
2. Ibid., p. 79 ff. 
3. G. Langrod, ‘L’entreprise publique en droit administratif comparé’, Revue internationale de droit comparé, 
No. 2, Paris, 1956. 
4. Poul Meyer, op. cit., p. 93; Paul H. Appleby, Report of a Survey: Public Administration in India, New Delhi, 
1953, P. 15. 
Paul H. Appleby, ibid. 
Poul Meyer, op. cit., p. 133. 
Gabriel Ardant, op. cit., p. 126. 
See, for example, Frank P. Scherwood, ed., The Status of Organisation Research, Los Angeles, University of 
Southern California, 1955. 
9. G. Langrod, ‘Méthodes et techniques de contréle’, op. cit., passim. 
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ensure a better output—are becoming ever more important and their influence 
on existing structures is increasing. 

As to the functional aspect, efforts are being made almost everywhere to 
harmonize the exigencies of control and those of output! by job enlargement,? 
by creating a ‘technical climate’ and a corresponding spirit among the staff, 
by organizing administrative work so as to adapt it to the mechanization and 
automation of action, and by transforming the former ‘administered’ into 
veritable ‘associates’ and active collaborators of the administrations, thanks 
to the new role which has devolved upon them as a result of technical innova- 
tions and new laws. In this respect, mention must be made of the appearance, 
in several countries,’ of codes of non-contentious administrative procedure, 
a very significant phenomenon in comparative administrative law. This 
makes it possible to understand better the role of form, as opposed to formalism, 
and constitutes a natural protection against the arbitrary; however para- 
doxical it may seem, it is with respect to ‘procedure’ that, here as elsewhere, 
the improvements made upon the earlier systems can be seen.* Directed against 
red tape and the niggling spirit, these achievements—legislative, customary, 
jurisprudential—promote a more modern outlook among administrative 
officials and correspond to the desire for efficiency and innovations of a technical 
nature. As an example, mention may be made of the Spanish law of 17 July 
1958°—similar to the American code of 11 June 1946,® the Yugoslav code 
of 8 December 19567 and the Hungarian code of 1 October 19578’—which is 
a tangible demonstration of the interdependence of the legal and technical 
sectors (legal regulation and modernization of the mechanized and simplified 
work of administrations), which, until then, had remained distinct or even 
opposed to each other.® In this respect also, mention must be made of the 
present-day tendency to improve the legal technique of codifying adminis- 
trative rules in general. These rules are being regrouped as they are gradually 
brought into line with the necessity for efficiency and a ‘permanent codification’ 
of texts, neither too proliferous nor too rigid, is advocated.!° 

The reform of the administrative function is assuming its most spectacular 
aspect, however, in matters relating to the staff. This is particularly true of 
scientific methods of recruitment, which is now regarded as a continuous 
operation closely connected with ‘public relations’ ; recruitment methods are no 
longer designed, as they were in the past, for the sole purpose of avoiding unduly 
flagrant errors of selection (‘keeping the rascals out’). Modern methods of 
recruiting for team work are now based on the socio-psychological study of 
personnel and of vocational guidance in general. Emphasis is no longer placed 
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on the acceptance of spontaneous applications for posts, but on the systematic 
search for them, on the links between the initial selection and the morale of 
the staff, on the inadequacies of publicity, on the links between recruitment 
and promotion in general and the access to responsible posts in particular, etc.! 
Next, there are general reforms of staff administration (training, improvement, 
vocational guidance, tests, determination of needs, organization of careers, 
protection of status, implementation of staff rules, performance reports, 
disciplinary measures, salaries and pensions, etc.). It seems that it is precisely 
on this level that the most spectacular efforts towards rationalization are being 
made, having regard to the organization and action of the ‘bureaux of person- 
nel’ and to their orientation, which no longer tends to be negative, as in the 
past (what Marshall Dimock? describes as the ‘fight-the-spoilsman’ psychology 
of a bygone era), but is positive: a constant and uninterrupted effort to attract 
the most qualified candidates in a truly constructive spirit. Although it is not 
possible within the limits of the present article to give a detailed description of 
these reforms, it is essential to emphasize their wide range. Lastly, mention 
must be made of the evolution towards various forms of self-administration, 
the officials who are members of trade unions being invited to participate 
more actively in the organization of their professional activities. Thus, efforts 
are being made to reconcile political influences and the desire for efficiency, 
on the one hand, and the hierarchical structure and the ‘co-operative climate’, 
on the other. One of the numerous means likely to facilitate this task is staff 
participation in the reform of administrative methods. 

At the same time, the introduction of automation leads to the rupture of the 
individual relation between the worker and the product of his work. This may 
result in a gradual breakdown of the traditional system of remuneration in 
public administration since, at this stage, there is no longer a direct relation 
between salary and output.‘ Thus, there is an increasing tendency to adopt 
measures designed to increase efficiency, by granting special advantages in 
addition to salaries; these advantages may be of a pecuniary nature (added to 
the salary or to special allowances: bonuses for the quality of the work done, 
remuneration for suggestions made, etc.) or may concern the duration of work 
(reduction of working hours, additional holidays, etc.). It is also possible that, 
in addition to these advantages, which are based on actual output, improved 
working conditions or other advantages likely to promote productivity may 
be introduced.* Thus the whole system of remuneration is subjected to attempts 
to rationalize it, which involves the risk of the problem being misunderstood by 
public opinion outside and of a ‘chase after allowances’ or of an ‘easy-going’ 
spirit® inside. The introduction of social advantages, a system of holidays, 
medical care and a pensions scheme also help to emphasize the social aspect 
of this complex and difficult question. 

Lastly, there is the important problem of co-operation between the 
specialized expert and the general administrator: the association of all kinds 
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TECHNICAL CHANGE AND POLITICAL DECISION 


of scientists in the preparation of administrative decisions takes the form of 
operational research’. The effective role which the latier plays in public 
administration, as well as in the army in war-time, is increasing and represents 
progress in administration. The systematic practice of seeking the advice of 
scientific experts makes it possible to base decisions on complex quantitative 
information, collected by means of applied research techniques. As a result of 
intelligent co-operation between the administrator and the scientist with a 
view to bringing about greater administrative efficiency within the enterprise 
and obtaining social and economic advantage thereby, public administrations 
can rid themselves of a purely rule-of-thumb and subjective mentality.2 Hence 
a new and fruitful conception of the scientific foundations of administration.® 


Since efficiency is to be the outcome of rationalization, the latter must not be 
conceived abstractly but in relation to the inside world of the administration 
and to the outside world of the administered.* 

With regard to the former type of relationship (internal), the work of the 
O. & M. (organizations and methods) administrative services, which exist almost 
everywhere inside public administrations (particularly at the top of the 
hierarchy), deserves special attention. These services are specialized bodies of 
a permanent nature after the style of a military general staff.5 They ensure 
‘organizational’ consultations, the modernization of methods, planning, 
technical arrangements and the control of the output. They are responsible 
for the definition of the norms of productivity, standardization, the reduction 
of service costs, the filing and transmission of documents, the synchronization 
of functions, etc. They also carry out study and research in social psychology 
and in the organization of administrative bodies. They analyse structures, 
administrative sequences, flow charts (which measure the frequency and rate 
of the various operations), the rhythm of work, etc. Thus diagrams (fluxo- 
grams, chronograms, organigrams) are established, showing the structural 
and functional simplifications required, the optimum distances, the causes of 
jams, breaks in the normal rate of work, etc. Thanks to the activity of the 
O. & M. services of the British Treasury (1942)* and of the United States 
Administrative Management Division of the Bureau of the Budget (1921)? 
—both of which are under the direct control of the heads of the government— 
the prestige of these new ideas and reforms has been firmly established and 
information concerning them is being propagated. In sevc al countries (France, 
Netherlands, Belgium), in addition to a central service (the Directorate- 
General of Administration and Public Offices, in France; the Interdepart- 
mental Bureau of Organization at the Ministry of Finance, in the Netherlands; 
the O. & M. Service of the Directorate of General Administration at the Ministry 
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opérationnelle appliquée a l’administration’, Revue internationale des sciences administratives, No. 3, 1955, 
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of Finance, in Belgium), there are special O. & M. ministerial services which 
are responsible for co-ordination, improvement of working methods, mechan- 
ization, equipment and the codification of the relevant texts. In Denmark, 
Sweden, Portugal and other countries,! this task is entrusted to central bodies, 
In Italy, there is a Ministry for Administrative Reform and a Bureau for 
Information and Suggestions concerning Public Administration (1954), 
organized on the same lines as the Bureau of the Budget in the United States 
of America. Thus, centres of applied research are springing up everywhere 
and are establishing firm trends in administrative reform. 

In connexion with the second (external) type of relationship, mention should 
be made briefly of the ‘offices for the guidance of the public’ which have been 
established as ‘public relations’ organs. Such offices, which possess adequate 
documentary resources and a specially trained staff, are increasing in number 
in various administrations. Further, there is now springing up a strong tendency 
towards the development of ‘public relations’ through central (inter- 
ministerial) organs providing rapid and very extensive information; in France. 
a telephonic information centre has been functioning successfully for several 
years. At all levels of various administrations, comprehensive card-indexes are 
being constituted so that simple statistical information can be given on the 
spot or even by telephone. This new approach has also led to an increase in 
the number of written documentary sources, information bulletins, publications 
of counselling services, and subsidized yearbooks, and to improvements in the 
compilation and use of printed forms, the organization of correspondence 
services, transmission, etc. Thanks to all these measures, public opinion is 
being informed of the administration’s aims and achievements, and of its 
methods and means of action. Such measures thus constitute an important 
contribution to mutual understanding and more co-operative attitudes and 
help to break down the spirit of bureaucracy. 


The movement for rationalization of public administrations has been 
propagated thanks to the excellent work done through the technical 
assistance in public administration which is provided to countries in process 
of development, under bilateral agreements or by the United Nations. A great 
movement of ideas has thus spread throughout both hemispheres. Thanks 
to numerous publications, specialized reviews, the collaboration of different 
specialists and international contacts, it has been possible to intensify 
research, exchange opinions and to make known the various experiments 
undertaken. The development of the comparative study of public adminis- 
tration, however recent it may be, has made it possible to raise the level of the 
debate on this subject. As technical progress necessarily influences the decision- 
making process, public administration can no longer remain outside this 
evolution, isolated in its ‘fortress’, which no longer corresponds to existing 
conditions. The barriers artificially maintained between the public and private 
sectors and between the various branches of governmental administration are 
thus being abolished. 

The modernization of administrative machinery is, today, rightly regarded 
as a paying investment. As administration is assuming a creative role in the 
life of the community, it is essential that its structures and methods should 
be conceived accordingly and that they should be adapted to concrete needs. 


x. Ibid., p. 40 ff. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF TECHNICAL INNOVATIONS 
ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CENTRAL 
AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


R. MAaAppick 


The relationship between central and local authorities is an untidy, awkward 
thing to write about. As with all political and social relationships, it is dynamic, 
changing under pressures from the internal forces of society, of which it is 
itself one, and from the external forces which may threaten either economic 
stability or national security. Over time these forces vary for any particular 
country; yet at this moment the variation is to be seen as a distribution in 
space, between countries which are relatively less developed and those which 
are in the van of development. To talk of local authorities, their activities 
and needs in Afghanistan, Peru, Indonesia, Morocco, Ghana, and say Britain, 
is to see the history of local government without the time dimension. Any 
consideration of technical innovations in connexion with local-central relations 
must be concerned with this spread, for obviously to talk of innovations and 
change only in Britain or France would be as misleading as to consider only 
the State of Sido Paulo in Brazil. Our problem is, therefore, to straddle in 
discussion the extremes of national development and at the same time the 
variations in the different sorts of local pressures. 

Clearly, to deal with local authorities in the Anglo-Saxon sense of local 
government alone would be misleading. It is as though one talked of district 
councils in India and left the collector out of the picture. This article will 
consider, therefore, the agents of central government operating in the local 
area as well as representative conciliar bodies and their administrations, in 
their relationships with the central government and administration. 

The relationship between central and local government has always been 
distorted by the views of the enthusiast. Those who see only the efficiency 
of the large office—the array of mechanical aids to administration from the 
pocket dictaphone to the electronic computor, the great and sometimes 
dazzling concentration of skilled professionals which any central department 
accumulates in the capital as compared to the remote towns and cities—will 
argue that only central government can perform the functions required of the 
state in provincial areas. These ‘performance enthusiasts’ are supported also 
by the philosophers whose drive for egalitarianism causes them to eschew local 
authorities as varying in their interpretation of law and in their capacity and 
willingness to carry it out. Ranged against these, are the protagonists of local 
government who demand recognition for its economy of administration, its 
closeness to the citizen, the foundation it provides for democracy, the relation- 
ship established in the citizen’s mind between taxes and benefits—only to be 
found through local government. The one school cries ‘local autonomy’; the 
other ‘centralization for efficiency and equality’. Neither does the cause of 
good government anything but a disservice. The answer lies neither in complete 
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autonomy—as any close observer of the Latin American scene realizes only 
too well—nor yet in over-centralization such as is found in the Middle East. 
The obvious and only solution is co-operation, for there are services to efficient 
administration and effective popular control which each side can provide, but 
each can do this only in co-operation with the other and megalomania on the 
part of either can result only in harm. These are the simplest facts of admini- 
strative life in connexion with provincial administration, yet so often are they 
ignored in the trumpetings of enthusiasts, myopic as only enthusiasts can be, 
that this point must be restated. There exists no absolute in this relationship, 
as conditions vary so must the relationship be adjusted. What then are the 
particular aspects of technological innovations which affect this pattern? 


One of the basic influences upon the type of administration and the relative 
balance between the centre and the locality, is the state of communications, 
If the centre was to hold the state together, and as its primary consideration 
for this, preserve law and order, it had either to be in a position to receive news 
and dispatch its forces quickly or it had to delegate authority to a traditional 
leader or a government official on the spot. When it took many months for a 
trek from Cape Coast to Tamale or Lawra in what was then the Gold Coast, 
it was quite impossible to govern the area except by giving authority to the 
agent actually on the spot. He was the government, for, as a southern Sudanese 
summed up the situation as regards powers spiritual and temporal, “There 
was God and the District Officer’. 

In many countries, however, efforts were made to overcome the problem of 
remoteness—the Romans in Britain constructed a fine arterial road system 
for the speedy passage of messengers and the equally swift dispatch of troops. 
The 1,250 mile journey from Quito to the Inca capital of Cusco was made in 
five days by the remarkable system of runners, and thus the Lord Inca was 
able to control distant regions of his empire almost directly through government 
officials in provinces and districts and to send troops to repel both internal 
usurpers and foreign invaders. 

What then of today, with swift bodily communications by motor roads, with 
airports and landing strips, and the ubiquitous helicopter making possible 
inspection by central officials, and the movement of troops a matter of hours 
for a journey which previously took as many weeks or even months to complete? 

Then as to official intercommunication: first the telegraph, then the tele- 
phone, and now the radio-telephone have long replaced the runner or the 
horse. It is possible for a Vali of eastern Turkey to be ‘in’ the office of the 


Minister of the Interior within minutes of the need arising. Great stretches of 


the Sahara can be crossed or the Andes, given adequate relays, straddled in 
a matter of minutes. When the local agent or authority is in doubt, or a crisis 
arises, he is no longer isolated from the advice of the centre, and he can, if he is 
of that type, or the central authority is of that type, pass the responsibility of 
decision making to a higher level of government. Whether this leads to a 
better, wiser, decision being made cannot be decided in the abstract. 

The essential question, however, is: What, if any, is the effect of this on 
local-central relations? How did the introduction of telegraph and telephone 
affect the prefects in the frontier departments of France? What is the effect of 
airplane and radio-telephone today? Clearly, it is possible for more decisions to 
be made in the centre because immediate communication makes possible the 
solution of ed hoc problems by geographically remote officials. There can be a 
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TECHNICAL CHANGE AND POLITICAL DECISION 





only shift from giving broad policy directives to the man on the spot, to giving him 
East. detailed instructions as edicts and circulars which require him to refer any- 
cient thing outside these instructions to the centre. Prior to technical innovation, 
, but this was impossible—but today the advent, above all, of the radio-telephone 
n the has made communication swift and, usually, dependable. 

mini- It is doubtful, however, whether any a priori generalization can be made 
they about the trend effect on these relations. Whilst communications can make it 
n be, physically possible to refer more questions immediately to the centre, they do 
ship, not overcome the problems of congestion of central departments which may 
e the result. In addition, communication is two-way. The strong executive, whether 
rn? of local authority or field unit of administration, can rapidly use his radio 


link to challenge an unpalatable instruction from some middle ranking or 
lative junior official of the central department. On balance, however, ease of 


tions, communication, even the increasing frequency and reliability of postal 
ation services, means that increased supervision of local authorities is made possible. 
news Regulations compelling the submission of schemes, plans, draft bye-laws, 
‘ional and so on, for scrutiny at the centre become physically practicable where 
for a previously they were quite out of the question. This can mean greatly increased 
Joast, central departmental scrutiny of the intensity such as local authorities 
o the experienced in Britain, or it can mean greater executive activity for local 
anese — authorities even though their policy discretion may be circumscribed. Once 
Phere the centre can oversee what the periphery is doing, it may feel happier about 
the periphery having more to do. If the national government cannot rely on the 
em of § abilities of local authorities and is not able to check its activities except through 
ystem post-operational devices, such as audit and inspection then it will be happy to 
‘oops. leave to the local agency only the relatively unimportant functions, street 
de in § cleaning, control of markets and perhaps abattoirs, whilst reserving for itself 
a Was all the social services, physical planning and public works. 
iment All these have developed tremendously during recent decades. A review of 
rernal the services carried out by local authorities in England—education, child 
welfare, welfare of the old, of the mentally and physically handicapped, 
, with housing and planning, public works construction and maintenance—shows 
ssible that each one of them is becoming highly professionalized, with experts trained 
hours in the latest methods, some of which are very complicated and very highly 
plete? | specialized. The implications for local authorities are plain to see; to carry 
» tele- through these services, the intelligent amateur, or well-informed general 
x the — administrator is not adequate. Highly skilled professionals are a necessity and 
of the these can be attracted only by adequate salary and by the possibilities of 
hes of [having satisfying opportunities to practice and develop their vocational skills. 
led in In Britain, the solution has been to transfer functions to those types of local 


crisis J authorities which are, generally, the largest. In addition, the hospital service 
f he is was vested in ad hoc authorities, the hospital boards, operating over wide 
lity of | regional areas, which are themselves closely supervised by the Ministry of 
} toa Health. 

In many countries in the transitional stage of development, e.g. Ecuador, 
1is On Ff most of the services which may exist are the responsibility of the central 
ohone f— government because of the deficiencies of the cantonal municipalities as 
ect of J executive agents. In this situation, the tendency is to concentrate the pro- 
ons to — fessionals in the various agencies of the centre, either in the capital or around 
le the | the provincial governors, as is the Moroccan practice. 

1 bea Of course, most developing countries face a very severe shortage of skilled 
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manpower and womanpower in all the professions connected with local or 
central administration in the social service state. Their very scarce resources in 
this respect are husbanded by concentrating them at either the national or the 
regional capitals. There, in theory at least, they are usually available for all 
local authorities as well as for the discharge of those governmental functions 
which are delegated to the field agencies. In practice, this does not work out as 
they are overwhelmed with work and local authority problems naturally take 
second place. Very often, the success of local authority in securing the services 
of these officials is directly related to the degree of political influence which 
they can exercise. 

Similarly, the increasing complexity of public works projects reinforces this 
tendency. Where, in the past, projects could be worked out by rule of thumb 
methods and were of a size that could be tackled by the bush contractor or by 
the public works department of a medium sized local authority, this situationis 
rapidly changing. There are still many types of smaller projects where blue 
prints devised centrally can be followed by local clerks of works; there are still 
many projects where local manual labour can be employed, but increasingly 
there arise the problems of advanced road-making, of bridge building, of 
public building construction which often require, in addition to high profes. 
sional skill in design and supervision, heavy equipment and machinery, 
Since these last demand a heavy capital investment, they must be employed 
for most of the year, and they also need a high level of maintenance. One does 
not wish to see repeated the experience of one municipality in South America 
which purchased a bulldozer for road construction, which, after a few weeks’ 
use, stood idle for lack of funds. For some authorities, even a small motorized 
roller would be prohibitively expensive to buy. When one turns to other 
equipment in the earth moving business, it is clearly impossible for any, save 
the largest local authorities or the central department, either to buy or fully 
utilize the machinery. Whilst in Britain, the United States and Western 
Europe, the big jobs are contracted out to private firms, in many developing 
countries there do not exist firms big enough to handle this type of work. 
What is done must be done by government institutions and here the pressure 
for the introduction of these types of machine must be directed to a larger local 
authority or more frequently to central government operations. Yet a compro- 
mise in terms of partnership was being made to work, for example, in the 
Turkish province of Antalya where villagers were voluntarily building a 
secondary road, whilst the lorries and a bulldozer required were provided by 
the Ministry of Public Works in the province. 

There is also the possibility that local authorities may co-operate to provide 
an expensive expert unit, or a particular person, or alternatively, a particular 
piece of equipment. Britain provides examples of co-operation for the provision 
of all three: the metropolitan boroughs of London have their joint Organization 
and Methods Unit, a number of local authorities jointly operate an electronic 
computer, whilst often neighbouring district councils will share a medical 
health officer. Joint use of this kind does require reasonable physical communi- 
cations. But it also needs something much more fundamental—the absence of 
political antagonism; in some parts of north-east Brazil for example, political 
antagonism would prevent any co-operation of this kind. Where this animosity 
exists, the only solution is either to create an ad hoc authority to provide the 
service, or to hand the service over to a higher level of government which, 
one hopes, is large enough to provide and manage the unit effectively. 
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CHANGE AND POLITICAL DECISION 


At this point, it is worth noting that there is a tendency to concentrate 
social services geographically. This is very obvious in Britain, where the second 
level of education and higher education are provided in places which are 
centres of communication. The same applies to hospital services. This move 
would be impossible but for the improvement in means of physical communi- 
cation which enables the patient or the scholar to be taken from his home—often 
quite remote—to the hospital or school. Thus both as regards provision of 
services in terms of officials and buildings, and as regards the bringing of the 
client to the expensively staffed, expensively equipped unit, technical advances 
have tended to make larger units of local authority not only necessary but also 
practicable. 

But, consider too, the general framework in which the majority ofstates, even 
those which are most underdeveloped, are operating today. Everywhere 
planning is de rigueur. The economists and the statisticians are looked to for 
estimates of what can be spent, given the total national resources; they are 
asked to designate which industries should be given priority for development, 
how much shall be invested, and where this money is to come from. Inflation 
may be an overbearing master or a reasonably helpful servant, but if it is to be 
the latter, then it must be controlled. Imports may be required but the effort 
to pay for them may demand quite rigorous controls and even drastic changes 
in the economic system. In all sectors, there will be a shortage of skilled man- 
power and of particular materials. Calculations of national income and 
expenditure need matching by calculations of the actual production and 
consumption of scarce materials, equipment and personnel. Any expansion 
programme must consider not just total cost, but also the consumption of 
particular commodities such as steel, fuel, cement, transport, and so 
on. 

This has been shown to be the case in countries in every stage of develop- 
ment. It is a necessity as much in the Philippines as in India or in the USSR 
or in Britain. In each, the need for planning is accepted, so much so that it 
is almost forgotten that plans or even planning were neither recognized nor 
practicable but 40 years ago. During this period, economic theory has been 
revolutionized and to meet the theory the whole machinery of this particular 
type of statistical analysis, of securing necessary figures and their interpre- 
tation, has been refined. This has been one of the most important of all tech- 
nical innovations in its influence on governmental relations because it demands 
that attempts be made to control total investment, total expenditure and 
usually total purchases abroad. Once this is accepted, then yet another 
reason for close supervision the activity of local authority is introduced. 

This was particularly noticeable in Great Britain during two periods of 
great financial difficulty. For some years following the second world war, 
local authorities (irrespective of size) had to obtain central government 
sanction to spend more than £500 on any one project. All building and public 
works schemes had to be co-ordinated with the central government’s pro- 

gramme where financial allocations were made first on a departmental 
basis and then on a regional basis within the department. The use of scarce 
resources, men and materials, was dependent upon the approval of two other 
government departments generally working through their regional offices. 
In short, all this amounted to constant urgings by the local authorities of the 
necessity for their own projects, and equally, the continued scrutiny by the 
central departments of all the various proposals to which they had somehow 
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to allocate a priority. Inevitably, central-local relations were strained by 
these requirements. 

The financial difficulties of 1957 led to controls which, whilst less detailed, 
were nevertheless, constricting. A!l public spending was discouraged by 
raising the rate of interest for borrowing. All proposals involving loans were 
carefully examined and the approval of proposals for borrowing was withheld 
in many cases. Building proposals were often approved for only part of the 
building—thus one technical college had to be built in three parts in three 
different financial periods. Minor projects for alterations or additions to 
existing buildings had to be postponed unless the work was either started or 
urgently required because of dangerous conditions. 

It may well be argued that this is a pattern of relations which has always 
existed where a balanced budgetary system has been practised, and where 
the local authorities were assisted financially over both recurrent expenditure 
and the servicing of loans for capital expenditure. This would be true certainly 
in the case of Britain. But even for Britain, these particular periods led to a 
great increase in the negative aspects of control and economic planning 
itself has had a special influence. Prior to the Keynesian era in this country, 
loan applications were examined by the central department, merely so as to 
make sure that the authority was in a sufficiently sound financial position 
to meet all its obligations, and that the plans themselves were technically 
sound. Today, the departments have to consider not just these, or whether the 
budget will stand the government’s share of servicing charges, but also whether 
the volume of investment by the public authorities is in balance with the 
planners’ proposals. If not, then departmental and local authority proposals 
have to be adjusted accordingly. Another criterion, other than the technical 
and financial soundness of the proposals for the particular local authority 
has been introduced, namely—whether there is the necessary provision in the 
economic plan, and thus there is introduced a control hurdle for the proposals 
which has nothing to do with the validity of the policy decision by the local 
authority nor the professional efficiency of their officials. 

Often, particularly in developing countries that are able to devise and 
apply a plan, a very considerable element of rigidity is apparent as a result 
of this planning. No one has yet thought out administrative devices to secure 
any flexibility. Proposals moving up from the periphery have a way of meeting 
the rigidity of plan definition moving downwards in such a manner that local 
initiative and local enthusiasms may be crushed. If not crushed, they are 
undoubtedly subject to strong conformist pressures which may or may not 
coincide with the plans and aspirations of a particular community at a par- 
ticular time. 

It certainly is not easy to devise ways of securing the necessary flexibility, 
as many local authorities in Britain know only too well. In many of the 
developing countries, the problem has not really arisen because planning 1s 
something of a theoretical excursus. A sort of tactical exercise without troops—to 
use a military analogy—simply because there is neither the personnel nor the 
machinery to put it into effect. Often, of ccurse, the whole structure of govern- 
mental institutions with its constitutionally independent state and _ local 
government makes the implementation of a central plan almost impossible 
unless tact and persuasion can achieve it. This may well be a long term 
implication for local authorities which is not yet widely recognized; and, of 
course, one which will be very much resisted by the states of Latin America. 
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TECHNICAL CHANGE AND POLITICAL DECISION 


There is at least one other aspect of technical change which should be 
examined in this context. The effect of improved physical and oral means of 
communication upon both field administration and local government has 
already been mentioned. There is, however, the correlative effect that both 
these have upon the political behaviour of the masses. Today, the political 
scene is greatly influenced by the increased capacity for physical circulation 
which stems from improved roads and the ever-growing flood of petrol driven 
vehicles which are to be seen in any developing country. This is not to say 
that everyone has these benefits—it will be long before the mobility of the 
inhabitants of some of the mountainous barrios of the Philippines, or of the 
village dwellers in the marshy areas of the Upper Nile province of the Sudan, 
or in the forest villages of central Burma approaches that of, say, Ashanti. 
But some improvement is taking place in every country and for many people 
the horizons of their universe, which was the village, are being extended by 
the impact of physical circulation. With the movement comes the ability to 
understand something of the district surrounding them. This is important 
when the tide towards larger areas of local government is considered. More 
important still is the effect of the oral, and in some few areas the visual, 
means of communication—namely radio and television. 

In this, everything depends upon the focuses of the programmes to which the 
citizens are exposed. If the village radio—such as one finds in so many places 
in India or Africa or Brazil—is always broadcasting national programmes with 
the emphasis upon the country as a whole, then inevitably government will 
seem to be something happening at the centre, in the capital and only there. 
Should the opposite be happening—-that is, should there exist small local 
stations each operating from the centre of a municipality, as is so widespread 
in the United States of America and in Brazil—then the programmes tend to 
be orientated towards the affairs of the local area. The affairs of the local 
authority, the speeches by the mayor or prefect, by the various politicians, 
their movements and activities are all news of some considerable interest to 
the local inhabitants, and the discussions and decisions of the local council 
are given the maximum publicity. In this way, the attention of the local 
population is concentrated on their local area, and government is their 
government in their area. 

With the shifting balance in opinion attitudes of the educated élite, now to 
local now to central government as the ‘ideal’ instrument of administration, 
the general public opinion can be of great importance. In developing countries, 
usually with a high rate of illiteracy, the radio is a very powerful formative 
influence in moulding this opinion. Britain has most certainly concentrated 
on national politics and national affairs and only a token respect is paid to 
local affairs, other than in Wales and Scotland. This has contributed to the 
general attitude of indifference to local councils and local affairs which is 
prevalent in so many areas in England at present. Certainly any government 
which wishes to nourish a system of local authorities would do well to establish 
local radio stations, and possibly television stations, whenever this is finan- 
cially and technically possible. Yet, if a government is anxious about the 
cohesiveness of the state—then the reverse is obviously true. The mass media 
of communication for many years will be radio, and later television; the 
newspaper must be of much less importance in areas of illiteracy and even in 
the highly literate countries, their total influence is probably on the wane. 
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Before attempting any appraisal of the situation, it would be as well to stress 
again that the relationship between the two levels of government—central 
and local—is constantly varying. At one period the swing is one way, only to 
be reversed in the next. Nor is there any way to prevent this. Some states, of 
which Ecuador and Brazil provide good illustrations, try to prevent these 
changes taking place by entrenching the rights, powers and duties of local 
authorities in the basic constitution of the state. But the pressures of the times 
are felt even here—central governments can be more, or less, generous in 
financial aid thus stimulating or stultifying local authorities. If the swing 
is to the centre, then undoubtedly ad hoc agencies and institutes will be set 
up to carry out services and functions which would otherwise have to be 
handed over to local authorities. There is no way of ensuring the retention 
of powers by constitutional provision—as the fate of Regional Assemblies in 
Ghana well illustrates. 

What may happen in the case of legal provisions can happen even more 
easily with regard to administrative regulations and codes. Interpretation, 
practice, the dispositions of personnel—all these can mould and_ bend 
administrative relationships to the spirit of the times and the needs of the 
moment as politicians and their advisers may interpret them. It must be 
remembered that technical changes are not impinging upon any rigid system 
but upon systems which are not only not rigid but which vary greatly from 
country to country. 

Looking in turn at the broad types of technical change, can any conclusions 
be drawn? Means of inter-communication between levels of government and 
between officials in the same government—can these be said to force the 
situation toward either centre or locality? Is the pressure of new mass media 
of communication any more certain in the direction of its influence? These 
innovations make possible different techniques of control and influence but 
how these will be operated and how they will affect the relationship, depends 
entirely on the individuals concerned with them, and with the climate of 
opinion at the time of the innovation. 

On the other hand, professionalization of personnel and the increasing 
complexity of techniques and equipment are likely to lead to the use of larger 
authorities. Whether these are to be controlled mainly from the centre or 
from the locality will depend once more on the general attitude of the parti- 
cular people, to the two levels of government. 

For its part, economic planning may well be a force toward centralization. 
If this is not to be, then it can only be prevented by very carefully planned 
administrative devices. Yet this pressure for economic development has 
caused a fresh appraisal of the interdependence of the provinces and the 
centre. 

At one period, it was usual to ignore the provincial sector and its rural 
industries as being unimportant in comparison with industrial development 
and the central government process. Now, the rural areas with agriculture 
and their other industries, have been seen as a necessary partner in the whole 
development process, both economic and social. In most developing countries, 
it is only by engaging the enthusiasms and harnessing the energies of provincial 
people, that development can go forward. This can be achieved if government 
is sufficiently local to be understood and accepted by the people, and sufli- 
ciently local for it to know what are the ‘felt needs’ of the community. 

In addition, from the administrative point of view, it is all too easy to 
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TECHNICAL CHANGE AND POLITICAL DECISION 


overload the centre with myriads of detailed decisions. The central adminis- 
trative processes have not improved sufficiently to handle most of the details 
of administrative and minor policy decisions for any save the smallest of 
countries. 

Clearly, these two factors—the need for a local understanding of, and 
participation in, government, and the sheer impossibility of concentrating 
everything—will set limits to the swing towards centralism. In the reverse 
direction, the check should be provided by the realization that the day of the 
completely autonomous local authority is finished (if, in fact, it ever really 
existed). No authority can be ‘an island unto itself alone’ but must associate 
with, and be part of, the larger authority and the state. Only in this way 
can it really enjoy the full possibilities of this technological age. 

To end as we began. This is an untidy subject, and it is impossible to make 
any generalization about the impact of technical change upon these two 
levels of government. Variations in the results of these changes will occur in 
different societies according to their particular situation. In the final analysis, 
their effect on inter-governmental relations depends upon how they are used 
by the administrators and the politicians concerned. 
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Modern public administration, as seen in operation today in technically log 
developed countries, is the result of a long historical evolution, the most bu 
recent stages of which coincided with the industrial revolution. ha 
It was not by chance that the civil service reforms proposed by Trevelyan chi 
and Macaulay were adopted in Great Britain in the middle of the last century, pre 
at a time when the economic transformation of the country was bringing tra 
about a parallel revolution in the administrative system. The needs of France av 
immediately after the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 and the methods of | 
recruiting senior officials that were developed under the Third Republic ov 
were similarly related. Comparable examples might be found in many other Svs 
countries. inc 
In most of the countries described as advanced or developed, the civil 
service has, within the general framework of economic and social transfor- ch 
mation, taken the form of a bureaucracy—as analysed rather too dog- to 
matically by Max Weber, rather too critically by Harold J. Laski? and with ne 
more humour and psychological acumen by Alfred Sauvy,? not to mention as 
many others, including, in particular, the American theorists. ity 
Today, under the combined influence of several factors, the civil service pu 
problem is taking on a new character, and many of its aspects call for new ral 
thinking. an 
The problems of selecting and training officials have always been of funda- th 
mental importance for the proper functioning of the administrative machine. th 
But modern developments in administration have made these problems still TI 
more acute. po 
At the decision-taking level, the great need is for thorough competence. 
The increase in the number of activities undertaken by the State makes it ca 
more and more necessary to call on experts or specialists, who must be highly de 
qualified if they are to fulfil their task and at the same time to hold their own of 
with those with whom they have to deal in business, economic or trade union 
circles. Think, for instance, of the work entrusted to members of a government an 
department responsible for drawing up economic programmes or to the govern- 
ment statistical services. At the same time, the non-specialized work of overall O: 
direction and co-ordination at the summit of the administrative pyramid, in ni 
immediate contact with political leaders themselves, presupposes perhaps In 
different but equally high qualities. all 
At 
1. Especially in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft and in his Essais de sociologie. ” 
2. See, in particular, his article ‘Bureaucracy’ in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. III, pp. 70-3. th 
3. In La Bureaucratic, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France. WI 
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TECHNICAL CHANGE AND POLITICAL DECISION 


So far as the performance of current work is concerned, it may be hoped 
that, as in the financial and industrial fields, technological developments 
such as mechanization and automation will make it possible to reduce the 
number of employees assigned to stereotyped tasks as tedious as they are 
(apparently) necessary. But here, too, the smaller number of men and women 
who control, supervise and maintain such mechanical slaves will have to be 
better trained and more highly qualified than those whom they replace. 

It would, however, not be right for us to limit our survey to the most highly 
developed countries. 

Among other great changes, the beginning of the twentieth century was 
marked by the accession to maturity and independence of many peoples who 
had hitherto lived under the colonial régime and by the economic and techno- 
logical transformation of many other nations which were already independent 
but whose structures had remained archaic. This fundamental phenomenon 
had an enormous effect on the political structures and administrative ma- 
chinery of such countries. From the point of view with which we are at 
present concerned, it may be said to have opened for them the era of adminis- 
trative practice of the modern type, thereby bringing them face to face with 
a whole body of problems of considerable magnitude. 

Countries in course of development are, in fact, being obliged to change 
over from a pre-bureaucratic system of public administration to a ‘modern’ 
system appropriate to the character of a State of contemporary type, with an 
industrialized economy and a strengthened political structure. 

To that end, they have either to replace the colonial administrative ma- 
chinery by a body of indigenous officials or, where such a body already exists, 
to give those officials the necessary training to enable them to cope with their 
new duties. In any case, there is an imperative need to train—as quickly and 
as thoroughly as possible—a body of civil servants combining technical capac- 
ity with political sense and an awareness of the special requirements of the 
public service. This is an enormous task. Yet it is only one aspect of the prepa- 
ration required by the élite and by the rank and file in all sectors of public 
and private affairs. It is, moreover, linked with the whole general process of 
the educative development of the population of these countries. Most of 
them have embarked on this work with remarkable energy and enthusiasm. 
They should receive the disinterested assistance of countries which already 
possess fully developed administrative machinery. 

Technical assistance in the administrative field meets this need; but it 
can assume many different forms, the choice between which is all the more 
delicate since the assistance given must be disinterested and politically devoid 
of all ulterior motives. 

Lastly, there is one political fact which goes beyond the national framework 
and which gives rise to problems of the same nature but in a new context. 

This is the advent of international or supra-national public administration. 
Of recent creation (the first outlines of it go back to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century), it has brought an international civil service into being. 
In saying this, we do not mean, in law, a single body of international officials 
all governed by the same regulations, whatever be the organization they serve. 
At the present stage, any such legal conception would be utopian and there is 
every reason to believe that it will never be entirely realized in practice—and 
that, indeed, would not be desirable. By this expression we merely mean the 
whole of those staffs which, in fact, and under separate sets of regulations, 
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are in the service of international and supra-national institutions. There are 
already, in all, more than 10,000 members of these staffs and their number is 
steadily increasing. 

International institutions are thus faced with a problem of recruitment and 
training of officials which is quite as great and quite as urgent as that faced by 
individual States. 

Apart from a few cases, they have so far found only incomplete solutions 
for this problem. The recruitment and status of their officials constitutes 
one of their internal administrative problems for which an appropriate solu- 
tion must be found in the near future. It is only fair to add that many of these 
organizations are keenly concerned about the question. This concern is 
evidenced by the creation by the United Nations of the International Civil 
Service Advisory Board, and the setting up by the Council of Europe and the 
European organizations of a working party on the European international 
civil service. 


Having regard to the fact that the situations which have just been briefly 
described have arisen simultaneously, and in view of the similarity between 
them, is it possible to determine the main features of the problem created by 
present requirements in regard to the selection, recruitment and training of 
officials? 

This is shifting ground and the multiplicity of the factors involved, the 
variety of the basic data, and the differences in the pattern of historical 
development add to the difficulty of any attempt to reduce them all to any 
sort of unity or to any common denominator. The dangers encountered in 
attempts of this kind must be made clear. 

The first is the danger of a confusion between the recording of political or 
administrative facts and the expression of a judgement as to the value of 
particular systems or tendencies, that is to say, in this case, of particular staff 
regulations or methods of recruiting and selecting officials. The confusion of 
observation and appraisal is a danger common to all the social sciences, 
and is especially characteristic of political science. The risk must, however, 
be run, and in our opinion we should not be deprived of the right of appraisal 
provided we are careful to distinguish our appraisal from mere observation, 
and provided also that we make due allowance for the limitations and rela- 
tivity imposed by differences in historico-sociological contexts. 

A similar danger is involved in the making of artificial extrapolations, the 
effects of which are sometimes disastrous in specific cases. This is what occurs, 
for instance, when well-intentioned reformers or technical assistance experts 
decide to apply, in a country in course of development, without the necessary 
adaptations, the methods of civil service organization which have proved their 
value in other countries with extremely different rates of change, historical 
backgrounds, social structures and general ethical standards. 

Likewise, if the international civil service is taken as the field of investigation, 
we find that the policy followed by each institution in deciding upon staff 
regulations and ways and means of selection is governed by the need to 
integrate as well as possible—and often in a rather makeshift way—the many 
different national systems involved. Such integration, moreover, can be 
achieved only in a more or less relative degree. 

With due allowance for these difficulties and dangers, it would nevertheless 
seem to us that a comparative analysis of the different systems adopted, the 
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TECHNICAL CHANGE AND POLITICAL DECISION 


new problems that arise and the attempts already made to solve them would 
make it possible to discover a certain number of common features. That is 
what we shall now attempt to do. 

One final remark must, however, be made. Political systems have a decisive 
influence on administrative machinery. Though the fundamental principles 
of administrative organization transcend those systems and may be said 
to go beyond the limits of the concepts of public or private administration, 
many of the objectives which govern the selection and status of officials are, 
nevertheless, fairly closely related to the ideals pursued in any particular 
political philosophy. It would thus appear to be very difficult to offer a 
universally valid synthesis without diluting it or even reducing it to common- 
place observations. We therefore consider it more in conformity with intel- 
lectual honesty to take as our standpoint a specific political setting, namely, 
that of the pluralistic democratic régimes. Some of the observations made 
may, however, seem to be of more general validity. The others may be use- 
fully compared with those derived from the analysis of administration in 
another political environment. 


CAREER AND THE MERIT SYSTEM 


We shall start with the consideration of two fundamental matters which 
dominate the whole policy of the choice and training of men for the public 
service, namely, the attitudes of those in power towards, on the one hand, the 
idea of a career and, on the other hand, the theory of recruitment by merit, 
or, as it is called, the merit system. 

We shall then examine various aspects of the problem—recruitment sources, 
selection criteria, specific training or preparation for administrative functions— 
and shall conclude with a word about in-service training. This is obviously 
not an exhaustive survey. Other problems could have been taken up, for 
example, that of the recruitment and selection methods themselves. But 
they would fall outside the limits assigned to the present study. 

The rules governing the recruitment, selection and training of public 
servants depend on a number of fundamental factors which determine the 
structure of the civil service in a particular country or institution. The influence 
of two of these factors on the civil service of today will be analysed briefly. 
The first is the career concept, as contrasted with recruitment for specific 
functions (the so-called post system); the second is the ‘merit system’ as 
opposed to arbitrary choice by those in power. 

No judgement that is of general validity can be made about either of these 
two systems. All that can be done is to try to define their relative degree of 
expansion, and their respective advantages and drawbacks. No detailed 
analysis can be given here; it would require a whole study for itself. Let us 
confine ourselves to noting a few facts. 

The career system is not declining in any of the countries which adopted 
it long ago. It has even been consolidated in those countries by the fact that 
workers in private undertakings new enjoy, under their work or employment 
contracts, certain social advantages—such as a guaranteed salary, pensions 
and social insurance—which were formerly the privilege of an administrative 
career. The national sociological structure and the internal action of a bureau- 
cracy which is always interested in strengthening its position work to the 
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same end. Other great countries which for a long time gave their preference 
to the post system are tending to adopt the career system, at all events for 
a great many positions. This seems to be the case in the United States. In 
many of these countries, however, there is a tendency to exclude from the 
career system the directive posts which are most directly connected with 
political activities properly so-called and with political parties. 

Similar trends are to be noted in the civil service organization of inter- 
national institutions. Influenced in different directions by the various national 
traditions which meet and which sometimes conflict within them, the inter- 
national organizations are feeling their way towards a staff policy. It cannot 
be denied that the career system has gained ground in these institutions 
in recent years, but more in theory and doctrine than in practice. Here, too, 
a fairly clear distinction is to be seen between the senior posts, which tend to 
be excluded from the normal career and the other posts. 


The essential difference between the career idea and the so-called post system 
is obvious. The post system regards the administration as a group of quite 
specific, differentiated jobs. Recruitment is, in principle, a separate matter 
for each post and is related to definite duties. The civil servant is recruited 
for that job and for that job only; his transfer to another job constitutes, in 
principle, a new recruitment. He is not assumed to be entering the service 
of the State as if it were a vocation, but rather to be taking a job that can be 
abandoned when circumstances so dictate. In contrast to this system, the career 
principle places the official in a professional channel. He considers the public 
service as a vocation to which he will devote the whole of his active life and 
which distinguishes and even clearly separates him from other workers. He is 
not merely taking a job; he is entering upon a career which may be defined 
as ‘the series of administrative positions to which a particular public servant 
may be assigned from the moment when he takes up his duties until the day 
when he finally leaves the service of the State’.! 

The career system is, of course, the one that is adopted for the public service 
in most European countries whatever may be the differences in the organi- 
zation of their national administrations. It is characteristic of political societies 
with a strongly developed bureaucracy, where social mobility tends to diminish 
and where the rhythm of economic expansion is no longer ‘explosive’. The 
post system, on the other hand, has often been adopted by countries with 


the opposite sociological characteristics, in particular, the United States of 


America in the nineteenth century. 

The second theory to be considered is that of the merit system. This system 
applies the criteria in accordance with which the selection is to be made, in 
order to‘determine the merit of the candidates. There must, however, be agree- 
ment on the meaning of the term. It covers, of course, all the objective quali- 
fications by means of which a candidate shows that he meets the special 
requirements of the civil service in general and those of the duties he will 
have to fulfil in particular. The merit system took shape historically in oppo- 
sition to methods of selection that gave the preference to subjective considera- 
tions relating to the candidate’s special interests or those of the political group 
in power—recruitment from amongst a political clientéle, the granting of 


1. Roger Grégoire, La fonction publique, Armand Colin, 1953, p. 204. This work is already a classic; it gives a 
remarkable comparative analysis of the ‘post’ and ‘career’ systems. 
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TECHNICAL CHANGE AND POLITICAL DECISION 


public posts as rewards to supporters of the victorious party (the spoils system), 
the filling of such posts by confidential agents who can be relied on to pursue 
partisan objectives, etc. 

It is, moreover, easy to see the connexion that may exist, in fact if not in 
law, between the merit system and the career system or, in other words, the 
opposition that may exist between the career system and a system of selection 
based on ‘subjective’ criteria. 

In general, in pluralist democracies, the merit system is tending to win 
the day in the matter of the principles followed for the organization of the 
civil service.1 Developments in this field in the United States are well known, 
as are also the fundamental concepts of the British civil service during the 
past century. Many countries determine the status of their officials in accord- 
ance with the same principles. We must add, however, that there is sometimes 
a considerable gap between principles and reality, either because the merit 
system is indeed applied but only as within a panel of candidates, limited 
beforehand by various means, the members of which are connected with the 
ruling group, or because the regulations promulgated tend to become a formal 
facade and their requirements can be evaded by various artifices. We shall 
revert to these points at a later stage in this study. 


SOURCES OF RECRUITMENT 


Let us now consider certain more special aspects of the selection, recruitment 
and training of civil servants. 

The problem of recruitment sources is, of course, one that must be 
considered. The question is where and amongst what categories of the popu- 
lation candidates for the civil service must be sought, more particularly those 
who may be called upon to fill positions of responsibility and authority and 
who, working closely with political leaders themselves, will have to lay down 
general policy (‘the policy-makers’) and to supervise its implementation. 
The reply to this fundamental question will be found in the conditions pre- 
scribed in law and in fact fora candidature for appointment to the civil service. 
This is what is known in the administrative terminology of some countries 
as the conditions of eligibility, in contrast to the conditions of appointment 
which comprise the tests upon which actual employment depends. 

So far as principles are concerned, many factors are today tending to 
broaden the sources of recruitment to the maximum. The general application 
of the merit system, at all events in theory, is working in this direction. Also 
the desire to make a genuine selection is bound to impel the authorities respon- 
sible for recruitment to enlarge the basis for selection, subject to the possession 
of the qualifications required. Lastly, there is a movement in the same direction 
which is based on a democratic concept that is already of long standing. It 
no longer stems from selection needs only, but from a conception of the 
public service as a ‘career open to talents’, access to administrative posts 
being a civic right.? This is an application of the concept of equality of oppor- 
tunity, and it has been greatly extended during the past few decades. 


1, On the other hand, under totalitarian or single-party political systems, loyalty to the party or to the prevailing 


ideology is a sine qua non for the holding of administrative posts. Hence it is difficult to give a general view of 
administrative problems, from this angle, for countries which have adopted such contrasting conceptions. 
2. Some constitutions recognize the right explicitly. See Article 6 of the Belgian Constitution. 
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In the field with which we are concerned, the principle is sometimes mis. 

interpreted. Public posts are, indeed, not so much jobs to be distributed 
among the citizens as functions to be performed in the general interest, 
according to criteria which the public interest alone should determine. 

In most countries, such principles are recognized and even embodied in 
the law. But often, when they are applied, indirect limitations contradict 
them in practice and convert at least the more important posts into ‘game 
preserves’ for the members of small, privileged social circles. This situation 
which, we repeat, is more often due to circumstances than to the effect of 
any established rules, arises from the qualifications required for access to 
such posts, a certain social stratification and the conscious or unconscious 
exclusivism of the social groups that control the avenues to power. 

The examples usually cited are those of the British administrative class up 
to the time of the second world war and the French haute administration under 
the Third Republic. These examples have been the subject of special studies, 
but others could certainly be found. 

One of the most active factors in limiting recruitment sources is the general 
educational process prior to entry into the civil service. In some cases, the 
possession of a particular diploma is, under the regulations, a condition for 
admission to the selection tests. In other cases, this is not a legal requirement 
but the selection boards set up by the forces in power give preference, in 
practice, to candidates who have had a particular type of education. 

To the extent that such education depends on wealth or on social rank or 
background, those who have not the advantages of such circumstances are 
indirectly but automatically excluded from the public service, at least so far 
as the higher posts are concerned. 

It follows also that, under these conditions, if recruitment sources are 
to be widened, action of two kinds must be taken. First, factors external to 
the civil service itself must be influenced. If a higher education diploma is 
objectively needed for a particular administrative post, it is by the democratiza- 
tion of higher education that the problem will be solved, and not by the aboli- 
tion of the requirement itself, for that would be to the detriment of proper 
administration. The connexion between the administrative system and the 
general sociological conditions prevailing in the country is thus clearly demon- 
strated. 

On the other hand—and this is the other kind of action needed—the fact 
must not be overlooked that measures of a technical kind, often apparently 
mild, depending exclusively on the wisdom and good intentions of the author- 
ities, can greatly help to widen recruitment sources to the better advantage 
both of the quality of the selection and of the candidates themselves. A single 
example may be offered. The advertising of vacant posts and, in connexion 
therewith, the organization of recruitment or selection tests at regular intervals 
announced in advance, for a suitable number of posts, are important factors 
in the extension and, in the broad sense of the term, the democratization of 
recruitment. Some national and international authorities are justly reproached 
from time to time for the mystery with which they surround recruitment or 
for the inadequate publicity they give to it. The only real remedy is compul- 
sory, regular advertising by all appropriate means so that a candidate wishing 
to give proof of his aptitudes cannot reasonably complain of not having been 
informed of the possibilities of employment. 
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nes Mis. 
tributed 
interest, J The qualities or aptitudes which are required of a civil servant or future civil 
ne. servant and which must, as far as possible, be tested at the outset are of diverse 
died in § kinds. For the purposes of the present brief analysis we shall confine ourselves 
ntradict fF to the case of senior civil servants. They are required to possess capacities of 
» ‘game § a technical nature (in the broad sense of the term), general administrative 
ituation | qualities and lastly and above all, a due appreciation of the whole set of 
ffect of J values constituting what might be called the special ethics of the public 
cess to IF service. 
NSCiOUs Of these, technical capacities are perhaps the most easily verified—by 
means of a system of adequately organized tests. The problem is one of checking 
lass up § knowledge and know-how. General administrative aptitudes are less easily 
} under fF detected; they emerge from an overall appraisal of personality, and, for this, 
tudies, fF fairly satisfactory model tests have been worked out. The as yet faltering 
but highly promising methods of applied psychology can help in such work 
yeneral | of prospection, but they must be expected to remain at the experimental 
es, the § stage for a long time yet. 


QUALITIES AND APTITUDES 









































ion for It is particularly difficult, however, to determine whether or not a candidate 
ement —F is whole-heartedly attuned to what we have called the ‘special ethics of the 
ice, in — public service’. What is meant is clear enough. A future civil servant must 


be prepared to assume the duties and—over and beyond the professional 

ank or § ethics common to every calling—adopt the attitudes required in the discharge 

es are fF of functions exclusively directed to the service of the community and the 
so far J public interest. 

There is a twofold difficulty here. First, there is the difficulty of appraisal. 

-s are — A civil servant’s sense of public duty and of the service of the State is revealed 

nal to § only in the actual performance of his functions as an administrator. For this 

ma is — reason, where the career concept prevails, a period of probation or appren- 


atiza- — ticeship should be provided for before the young civil servant is permanently 
aboli- fF appointed. But the fundamental difficulty remains. Before the existence of 
roper f moral qualities can be verified, those qualities must have been inculcated. 
d the This task is mainly a matter of education, tradition and continuity. It 
mon- presupposes the existence of a trend in the development of the morals prevail- 


ing, not only in the administration, but in society as a whole. In the adminis- 
> fact | trative systems which preceded the Western-type bureaucracies, such qualities 


ently [| were hardly recognized or, rather, the ethics of the public service were quite 
thor- [| different, and in any case, much less strict. In practice, whether openly 
itage admitted or not, there was an acceptance of administrative methods charac- 
ingle terized by what we should nowadays call sinecures, peculation and jobbery. 
>*xion It was only with great difficulty that countries with long-established struc- 
rvals tures and with centuries of organized political life behind them succeeded in 
ctors making certain essential principles prevail in this domain and in establishing 
yn of even elementary rules of morality in administrative practice. To give but one 
ched example: the recent history of local administration in the United States of 
it or America is that of a long, hard struggle against corruption. 

pul- This equilibrium is constantly threatened by various factors. It has been 
hing observed, for instance, that periods of war and occupation are fatal to it. 


3een 


1. Here again, rash transpositions from one country to another, without the necessary adaptation, are to be 
mistrusted. 
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In countries in course of development, the problem is still more acute, since 
they must face difficulties that other nations have partially solved. They have 
scarcely emerged from the pre-bureaucratic stage and are mostly living on 
ideas that leave little room for what we call administrative morality. Some of 
the practices which are current and even openly tolerated recall those of 
Western countries under earlier systems, but they are incompatible with the 
moral conduct of a modern public service. These countries will therefore have 
to make a considerable effort. 

It is, moreover, vain to imagine that this effort can be limited to the indi- 
vidual and collective action of civil servants alone without a psychological and 
sociological backing in public opinion. Here again we see the intimate 
connexion between the administrative situation, internal structures and the 
men who govern, on the one hand, and the general situation of the community 
whose affairs have to be managed and directed, on the other hand. 

In passing, we may note another relationship which also is important, 
Whatever view be held of the career concept as a basic element in the organiza- 
tion of the civil service, it is certain that this concept favours the development 
of civil service ethics. This does not mean that administrative systems which 
do not admit the career principle are necessarily or in fact less moral than 
others. But the career concept entails that of continuity. It creates a homo- 
geneous administrative class which, with all its faults, limitations and dangers 
of corporate selfishness, nevertheless instils discipline and upholds values 
tending to promote the public interest which civil servants with a sense of 
vocation tend to make ‘their business’!, 


SPECIFIC TRAINING: IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


It is with regard to such matters as specific training for administrative duties 
that the differences between the various national administrative systems can 
be seen most clearly. These differences are due to historical traditions and 
national mentalities or prejudices. A typical example in this connexion is 
the contrast between the administrative systems under which future officials 
are trained in higher educational institutions specially organized for that 
purpose, and those, in which no preparation other than a general or humanistic 
training is required of candidates for the civil service* and officials are specifi- 
cally trained after they have taken up their duties in the department they 
have entered. The most fully developed model of the first type is found in 
France, where the young Ecole Nationale d’Administration is the heir to a 
very old tradition. The most striking example of the opposite system is seen 
in Great Britain, where high officials are trained exclusively within the service, 
after entrance examinations of a quite general character. 

In the organization of the civil service a choice must be made here, the 
possibility being left open, of course, for intermediate, less clear-cut solutions. 
No advice of general applicability can be given as to which method of training 
should be preferred. The choice has te be made with due regard to many 
factors. 


1. These remarks could be developed with the help of many points in Max Weber's clacsical analysis tempered 
perhaps by Dupréel’s shrewd and profourd observations on bureaucracy in his Sociologie générale. 
2. Except, of course, ir the case of technical or specialized staff. 
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Lastly, in these reflections on the adaptation of the civil service to its new 

tasks, one of the most important subjects for consideration is that of in-service 
training and the methods best likely to facilitate it. The need for it has, no 
doubt, always been recognized and efforts have always been made to provide 
it. Every official must be equal to his duties and must be prepared to meet 
the often heavier demands of the higher duties he may be called upon to 
discharge. But, on the one hand, as was pointed out at the beginning of this 
study, the requirements of the service are becoming greater as the sphere of 
public work undergoes a gradual change and, on the other hand, the ideas 
and facts with which the official deals evolve more rapidly than in the past. 
He is in danger of being outstripped by events if he does not keep himself 
systematically abreast of this evolution, Finally, the daily task has also become 
heavier. He will sink under it if he does not maintain the right perspective 
to give him an overall view of the general objectives and requirements of his 
work. 

This means nothing more or less than the application to administration 
of principles whose universal validity is now recognized, that is to say, the 
principles of continuing education. Everyone admits today that education, in 
its broadest and highest sense, is not finished on the day when one leaves the 
school room or the university and that the educational process must continue 
throughout one’s active life. 

The methods of this continuous educational process in public administration 
cannot be dealt with at length here. They have already been the subject of 
important studies.! Our particular purpose was to emphasize the need for it 
at all stages in the official’s career and at all levels in the administrative 
hierarchy, up to and including the ‘top management’. As for methods, we 
must, of course, never lose sight of the fact that the actual discharge of respon- 
sibilities, if thoughtful and conscientious, is the essential and irreplaceable 
means of training and improvement. But supplementary means and methods 
have recently been developed and have been successfully experimented with 
both in private business and in public administration, and sometimes in both 
at once. 

Training periods and sessions for officials, centres for higher administrative 
studies and collaboration with the universities provide a fund of experience, 
of uneven value and of varying efficacity, no doubt, but of great interest, and 
make it possible to build up gradually for each country and also for the inter- 
national institutions a system and a programme of in-service training. 

On the day when leaders in political life and in administration are convinced 
of the need to implement such a programme as one of the basic items in their 
policy for the civil service, immense progress will be achieved in the work of 
adaptation advocated here. 


A STAFF POLICY 


National and international political communities need to be very severe about 
what they expect of those who administer them. They entrust them, under 


1. See Alain Plantey, La formation et le perfectionnement des fonctionnaires nationaux et internationaux, Institut 
International des Sciences Administratives, 1954. See also the proceedings of the Congress of the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences, Madrid, 1956. 
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the authority of those in power, with the establishment and permanent main- 
tenarice of truly democratic conditions. This confers on administrators the 
mission and the duty not only of providing those whom they administer with 
the benefits of the Welfare State, but also of promoting their free development 
and their access to greater freedoms and to an ever higher degree of personal 
and collective independence. This wiil mean that the officials entrusted with 
these delicate tasks must have technical competence, broad general views 
and a capacity to adjust their efforts to the desires of political leaders, in a 
harmony which, though it may sometimes have the outward appearance of 
tension, will nevertheless be a tension that is fruitful and not sterilizing. It 
will mean, too, that administrators will have to develop the ethics of public 
service on which we have intentionally laid such stress. 

These requirements determine, in turn, the task of political organs— 
parliamentary assemblies and executive authorities—in regard to the public 
service. Leaving to other studies the question of the need to enhance the 
dignity and attractiveness of administrative work, we shall refer here merely 
to the obligation incumbent on those in authority to have an administrative 
staff policy. 

Who would deny that the choice, selection and training of the men who are 
to manage the machine of State constitutes a major problem? In the smallest 
private business, moreover, the quality of those in control is judged inter alia 
by their constant concern for staff policy. 

Yet this truth seems to be admitted only in varying degree by political 
leaders. In some countries those in power give considerable attention to civil 
service problems. Not only are the departments concerned with these problems 
attached to the highest level of the political machine, that is to say, to the 
head of the government, but this organic attachment, which would be valueless 
if it were not animated by an overall policy, is accompanied by an active 
interest in the progress and healthy development of the public service and in 
the choice of the best persons for positions of trust and in their continuous 
training. 

In other countries—and unhappily there are all too many of them—those 
in authority pursue a bad staff policy or have no policy at all. Those in power 
often complain of the inadequacy of the administration, but do not make the 
effort necessary to adapt it to its work and to bring it up to the level of quality 
and competence required for its new missions. Either useless services are set 
up in order to provide posts for candidates of doubtful value, or else, on the 
contrary, from a praiseworthy but very ill-conceived desire for economy, al! 
recruitment is blindly halted for indefinite periods, thereby compromising 
the replacement and continuity of administrative staff. 

Elsewhere, the civil service appears to be an instrument for the achievement 
of immediate partisan objectives. In noting this fact, we are not taking sides 
in the argument between those who hold that administration should be entirely 
removed from political struggles and those who think that the administrative 
machine should, at least at the higher level,! be directly connected, through 
its officials, with the rulers of the day. It is comprehensible that a government 
should wish to find in its administration a flexible and effective means of 
preparing and executing its policy. The means available for such a purpose 


1. Apparently there is no one nowadays who defends the idea of a thoroughgoing ‘spoils system’ or of an adminis 
tration which is political in character even at its lower levels; the reasons for this are obvious (see above). 
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are varied, the two extreme types being that in which the higher posts are 
given a political character and the British system. Once again, the various 
methods should be adapted to the specific conditions of the country concerned. 
But this desire, legitimate in itself, is far removed from the political attitude— 
unfortunately only too widespread—which turns the civil service into a refuge 
for personal supporters and subservient tools. May this plain speaking be 
forgiven. We say this deliberately in order to stress the dangers involved in a 
tendency found today in some countries with a very old political structure 
and in others whose political framework is very recent. Indeed, one might 
be tempted to say that this tendency to use the civil service for purely partisan 
ends is a sign either of political infantilism or of political senility. On the 
other hand, one of the distinctive signs of maturity and balance in a political 
system is to be found in the sense of the continuity of the authority exercised 
by successive political groups and the respect for a state machine which is 
at the service of all. 

The characteristic feature of a really democratic government is that, whilst 
pursuing the implementation of its own programme, it is careful to ensure 
the conditions essential to the continuity of the regime. Any other attitude is 
ultimately disastrous to a really democratic system and should be viewed 
with apprehension. It is also a matter of concern to the civil service itself, 
whose legitimate interests and efficiency it endangers. 

A civil service policy inspired by the permanent interests of the community 
is thus today an obligation and a matter of major concern for all those who 
govern. 


1. The statement is, of course, made from the standpoint of a political democracy which recognizes pluralism. 
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NEEDS AND RESOURCES FOR SOCIAL INVESTMENT 


A discussion by a Carnegie Endowment Study Group, Geneva, 1959 


It has been universally acknowledged that investment in man, and notably in his health and 
education, must complement investment for the production of goods. While the problems of 
social investment are not new, they have perhaps acquired increased importance in the past 
decade because the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies have established major 
international programmes for stimulating both the human and material contributors to 
welfare. Some agencies have concentrated mainly upon social catalysts of advance—ILO, 
Unesco, WHO—and others upon the technical overheads—ICAO, ITU, WHO, 
UPU, IMF and, for the most part, the World Bank—while FAO, the International 
Development Association, the UN Special Fund and the United Nations Organization 
itself have been concerned chiefly with directly productive capital. Even if this functional 
specialization brought the advantages of the division of labour, it has suffered from the 
absence of a theory of social development written into the analysis of economic growth to 
guide the co-ordination of such programmes at international or national level. 

In Geneva, the seat of four Specialized Agencies and of the European Office of the 
United Nations, the European Centre of the Carnegie Endowment convened nine meetings 
between November 1958 and March 1960 attended by private scholars and members of 
the staff of international organizations to discuss ‘Needs and Resources for Social 
Investment’. The intention was to seek bases for the more rational allocation of resources 
between social and other objectives, which 1s a particularly acute problem in the early 
stages of rapid economic development. 

The participants in the group, all of whom served in a personal capacity, were 
Mr. Hervey de Bivort (ILO), Miss Marcella Catala (Graduate Institute of International 
Studies), Colonel Charles Dantel (Swiss Army), Mr. John Goormaghtigh (Carnegie 
Endowment), Mr. and Mrs. Peter Haight (GATT), Professor Jacques L’ Huillier 
(Graduate Institute of International Studies and Geneva University), Mr. Michael 
kaser (ECE), Mr. Georges Lambert-Lamond (United Nations Bureau of Social 
Affairs), Professor Werner Lévi (University of Minnesota), Mr. Waclaw Micuta 
(ECE), Miss Kay Midwinter (TAO), Professor Ragnar Nurkse (Columbia University ) 
who died in Vevey in May 1959, Mr. Surendra Patel (ECE), Dr. Jerome Peterson 
(WHO), Mr. Ratko Pleic (WHO), Mr. Hans Rhee (ILO), Mrs. Feanne-Marie 
Small (International Union for Child Welfare) and Mr. Hans Staehle (GATT). 
Papers by persons other than participants were read by Mr. Donald McGranahan ( United 
Nations Bureau of Social Affairs), Professor Fan Tinbergen (Netherlands School of 
Economics) and Dr. Burford Weeks (WHO), who each addressed a meeting by 
invitation (Professor Tinbergen at a joint session with the Geneva Economics Club) ; 
Professor Leland Goodrich (Columbia University) attended a meeting while on a visit to 
Geneva. Mr. Goormaghtigh was chairman of the group and Mr. Kaser undertook the 
research and documentation for, and prepared the draft of, the present study. ( Not all those 
listed above were able to attend every meeting.) The discussions, however, lent themselves 
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neither to summary in the form of a précis of proceedings (as did those of a similar Carnegie 
Group on automation, an account of which was published in Vol. X, No. 1 of this 
journal) nor to ihe preparation of a unanimous report. The lack of unanimity arose 
firstly with respect to the principle of measuring social outlays, anc' secondly with respect to 
deductions that could be made from such measures; these points of view are exposed below, 


SOCIAL OUTLAYS WITHIN AN ECONOMY 


The main types of social outlay may be said to be those concerned with the 
financing of health, education, social security and family and workers’ welfare 
services or the support of low-cost housing or nutrition schemes. Some of these 
outlays are transfer payments between groups of the community (e.g., family 
allowances financed from taxation); only those, however, which are directly 
spent on goods and services—either by the beneficiary or others on his behalf— 
are the subject of this study. These outlays have commonly been viewed as 
being motivated by non-economic considerations—e.g., charity, humanita- 
rianism, social equity, etc., when socially financed—and not intended for 
economic return. On this view, the choice between social and productive 
outlays, however wisely made, would essentially be arbitrary because of the 
absence of a common scale of values. The non-economic motivation of many 
such outlays must certainly be acknowledged and from the standpoint of the 
beneficiary it must be admitted that the spiritual or other personal aspects of 
welfare cannot be separated from the physical. An exclusive adoption of this 
interpretation would mean neglecting the fact that social outlays may in 
addition yield an economic return, and in this connexion the term ‘investment 
in man’ is frequently used. To this extent, therefore, the problem of allocation 
between productive and social investment is less arbitrary. The consideration 
of social outlays as an investment is central to this study. 

The goods and services generated by society may be either consumed or 
invested, that is, used to produce further supplies. The invested portion may 
be devoted to providing material goods (i.e. ‘productive capital’), to supplying 
those goods and services which directly support the process of material produc- 
tion (‘infrastructure capital’) or to furnishing services which only indirectly 
support tangible output (‘social capital’).? It was, however, a matter of debate 
within the Study Group whether—theoretically or practically—elements of 
consumption and of investment could be distinguished within social outlays.* 


1. In addition, tax deductions in favour of families with children are sometimes thought of as social transfers 
(e.g., Samordning av de Nordiske Lands Statistikk vedrérende den Sociale Lovgivning, Oslo, 1953). 

2. This classification is cognate with that of R. Goode (‘Adding to the Stock of Physical and Human Capital’, 
American Economic Review, Miy 1959, pp. 147-55) and others who divide investment into ‘enterprise capital’, 
‘social overhead capital’ and ‘human capital’ or of investment not contributing directly to production into 
‘economic overhead capital’ and ‘social overhead capital’ by N. Wang (‘Some Problems of International 
Comparison of Public Social Expenditures’, Indian Economic Review, February 1955, pp. 23-52). It was prefer- 
red to the distinction made by A. Hirschmann (The Strategy of Economic Development, New Haven, 1958, 
p. 83) between ‘social overhead capital’ and ‘directly productive capacity’ who defines the former as ‘comprising 
those basic services without which primary, secondary or tertiary productive activities cannot function. 
In its wider sense it includes all public services from law and order through education and public health to 
transportation, communications, power and water supply, as well as agricultural overhead capital as irrigation 
and drainage systems’. Similarly the Secretariat of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE), ‘Planning the Pattern of Public Social Expenditures’ (E/CN.11/DPWP.5/L.7), page 33, 
extends the scope of social expenditures to include water supply, power and urban transport. 

. For a definition of these outlays see ‘Notes on Policies and Methods of Co-ordinating and Integrating Economic 
and Social Development Programmes’ (E/CN.11/DPWP.5/L.8), page 2 (prepared by the United Nations 
Bureau of Social Affairs). 
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THE WORLD OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The definition of an area of study involves some elimination of borderline 
cases and some choice of elements within the field. Scientific research could 
be considered as a ‘social investment’,) but in this analysis outlays beyond 
formal education or contributions to public culture (libraries, museums) are 
regarded as more properly attributable to tangible production—even though 
they do not yet commonly enter statistics of material capital formation. Within 
social investment as here understood, attention is concentrated upon the four 
main forms—education, health services, subsidized housing and workers’ 
welfare schemes. These typically satisfy both direct and indirect utility (or in 
other words have ‘inherent’ or ‘instrumental’ value) that is, they furnish a 
personal satisfaction (e.g., ability to read, suppression of pain, shelter) as well as 
enabling the person concerned to engage more efficiently in production 
(e.g., ability to read blueprints, to exert physical effort, to inhabit an industrial 
centre). 

The classical economists were well aware of the concept of this ‘living capital’ 
and Walsh and Dublin and Lotka? list the major references from Sir William 
Petty, through Adam Smith and Karl Marx to Giffen and Nicholson; to 
these names could be added, in particular, those of Pareto and Barone.* The 
state of thought at the turn of the century is, however, characterized by 
Nicholson‘ in the first issue of the Economic Journal thus: ‘Following Petty’s 
example up to the end of last century [i.e., the eighteenth century] most writers 
who made estimates of the national wealth included as the principal item the 
value of “living capital’. In recent times, however, this element has been 
altogether dropped from the calculation. The omission is, I think, unfortunate 
in many ways, especially in that it unnecessarily leads people to exaggerate 
the importance of the material wealth of the nation in the narrowest sense of the 
term.’ Very recently—in 1959—Schultz® has observed: ‘The main stream of 
modern economics has by-passed undertuking any systematic analysis of 
human wealth. ... Economists... have missed seeing the important role 
that the increasing stock of human capital has come to play in the economy.’ 

Aside from the problem of the technological balance of inputs with outputs 
in a closed economy, for example, the building of a hospital may require the 
prior completion of a cement factory, no criteria have been evolved for 
adjudicating between social and productive investment projects. Economists 
have tended to go no further than measuring the opportunity cost of the 
productive value of the utility foregone as a result of alternative uses of a 
resource: for example, the comparison of ‘the advantages of an electrical plant 


1. See, for example, Wang, op. cit. Studies by I. Siegel and D. Keezer on the returns to scientific research were 
presented to the 1959 meeting of the American Economic Association for publication, with discussion, in the 
American Economic Review, May 1960. See also R. Nelson, ‘The Simple Economics of Basic Scientific Research’, 
Journal of Political Economy, June 1959. 

J. Walsh, ‘Capital Concept Applied to Man’, Quarterly Journal of Economics, February 1935, p. 255. The ‘histo- 
rical retrospect’ in L. Dublin, A. Lotka, The Money Value of a Man, New York, 1946, chap. 2, includes comments 
on each theory. 

;. Pareto briefly discussed ‘personal capital’ and the ‘cost of production of man’ (viricultura) in his Manuale di 
Economia Politica, Milano, 1919 edition, pp. 387-8 and in para. 255 of his Cours d’Economie Politique, Lausanne, 
1896. Barone showed himself concerned with what he also called ‘personal capital’ in connexion with emigration. 
Thus, in his Principi di Economia Politica, 1908 (as reprinted in the second volume of Le Opere Economiche, 
Bologna 1936, p. 109) he wrote, ‘Italy destroys rather more than half a milliard of her annual savings to bring 
up men who, once they reach productive age, then transfer their work to other countries.’ 

. J. Nicholson, Economic Journal, March 1891, p. 97. 
T. Schultz, ‘Investment in Man: an Economist's View’, Social Service Review, June 1959, pp. 110.-17. B. Nicu- 
lescu, Colonial Planning: A Comparative Study, London 1958, chap. 13 and 14, finds no examples of any real 
attempt to compare social with economic outlays in development planning and sees most colonial plans as 
comprising virtually only communications and education. 
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with those of hospital or school will always be difficult, but at least it can be 
made clear what increase in material production is sacrificed if a school or 
hospital is built.”! The UN Statistical Commission’s definition? of ‘capital 
formation’ as ‘al! goods produced for use in future productive processes’ is 
similarly restrictive; it adopted this distinction, not on any logical grounds, 
but on grounds of statistical expediency, noting that ‘future production is 
facilitated not only by net additions to a country’s stock of capital goods but 
also by increases in technical training and knowledge of the population, 
improvement of health and living conditions, etc. Thus, depending on the 
purpose for which statistics are to be used, the range of items included in 
capital formation may vary from a narrow one, as for example, physical plant 
and equipment, to one which includes also current expenditures for research, 
health and education, which in turn improve technology and increase pro- 
ductivity of the labour force. While it is desirable to obtain data on such 
expenditures they have not been included as capital formation owing to the 
difficulty of valuation’. This recommendation has frequently been criticized* 
and a possible elaboration—though not one accepted by all members of the 
Study Group—would involve distinguishing between the uses of resources in 
proportion to the directness whereby they yield utility. Following this, the 
concept of capital formation should be extended to include that of human 
resources in both national accounting and budgetary classifications.® 
However arbitrary the breakdown of social outlays into consumption and 
investment elements may be, it is at least better than ignoring social investment 
altogether and planning development programmes on purely physical capital 
output ratios. Such a classification in government budgets might even facilitate 
the enactment of tax legislation. The breakdown of consumption and invest- 
ment elements need not of course be random, even if it is somewhat arbitrary: 
a greater proportion might be counted as investment rather thanas consumption 
at low material-income levels. This would have two justifications, at least in the 
field of education. First, it would probably more nearly reflect inter-personal 
utilities, since the cultural advantages of education are fuller at the later 
stages of tuition. Secondly, it would reflect the scale of needs of an economy as it 


develops. An underdeveloped economy requires a minimum general level of 


education for machine-minders or rational farmers. Once this level is attained 
and technologically adequate flows into higher education are ensured, the 


1. J. Tinbergen, The Design of Development, Baltimore, 1958. 

. Concepts and Definitions of Capital Formation, United Nations, New York, 1953 (Statistical Papers, F.3). 

. Goods (op. cit.) believes that the difficulty is exaggerated: the difficulties are at least as large in valuing physical 
capita: if the assumptions upon which the data are drawn up are questioned. The United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) pointed to the shortcomings of such a classification at its 
meeting on Problems of Budget Reclassification and Management in September 1957 (ST/TAA/Ser C/30, 
especially p. 15). 

4. F. Benham (‘Education and Economic Development in the Under-developed Countries’, International A fairs, 

April 1959, pp. 181-7) makes this distinction for education, although he believes that the investment value 

‘probably cannot be sustained on the grounds of profitability’. This contention was not supported by the group 

on evidence cited below. C. Kindleberger, Economic Development, New York 1958, p. 152, distinguishes between 

education in technology plus minimal literacy as ‘productive’ and that in the humanities as ‘consumption’, 
and the ECAFE Secretariat (op. cit., E/CN.11/DPWP.5/L.7, p. 6) sought to separate ‘development’ from other 
social expenditures. Neither proposal found favour with the group. 

The treatment of social investment in the national accounts is currently under further debate. S. Fabricant, 

addressing the International Association for Research in Income and Wealth (Portoroz, Yugoslavia, August 

1959) would prefer to see such ‘intangible capital’ as an input in the national accounts, whereas Goode (op. cit. 

would treat it as a capital output. By contrast R. Ruggles (addressing the same association, Rio de Janeiro, 

June 1959) would have ‘capital goods’ restricted to saleable assets (thereby excluding many ‘infrastructure’ 

assets now included under the United Nations definition) in order to integrate the ‘national’ with the ‘financial 

accounts. These papers should appear in the series Income and Wealth during 1960-61. 
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marginal product (in strict terms of material returns) falls sharply—a trend 
empirically implied by the declining proportion of education outlay in national 
income in highly developed economies.! However, in economies more developed 
than any at present (e.g., with a predominantly automated industry) the rate of 
marginal return to education could again rise and call for the assessment of a 
greater share of outlay as investment. 

The classification of part of social outlay as capital formation and the 
estimation of a return thereto? would in particular help governments to 
integrate their social and economic development programmes, and one may 
note the special importance of such econometric integration in Asia. The 
ECAFE Secretariat* had pointed to this aspect in summarizing the social 
programmes in nine of the 19 national long-term plans or projects formulated 
in its region. First, since around 40 per cent of the population of these countries 
is under 15 years of age, the demand for primary education is especially large 
so as to ensure rising literacy rates.4 Secondly, the drift of countrymen to the 
towns so precedes the development of industrial occupations that social 
welfare projects are required to halt the deterioration of urban social relations.5 
Even though such needs and the general scope for returns to social programmes 
were recognized by all governments in their plan texts, the ECAFE Secretariat 
found ‘that many of the targets in the social field which were apparently 
planned in relation to the programmes in other sectors have not been achieved.’6 
In this case lack of a yardstick to indicate the value of social progress had 
appeared to cause those sectors to be accorded lower planning precedence than 
sectors for which such measures were available. In other cases—discussed 
further in this paper—social investments, notably of labour-welfare or public 
health programmes, might be accorded too high a priority at a given level 
of economic development, because of their political significance or low oppor- 
tunity cost, respectively. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SOCIAL RETURNS 


In the context of the measurement of their comparative returns, social outlays 
differ from productive outlays in three ways: in their alienability, market- 
ability and divisibility. 

Social investment clearly differs from material investment in that the 
object of the investment is not property (except in a slave or serf society), so 
that one person cannot finance such investment in another with an assurance of 





. F. Edding, Internationale Tendenzen in der Entwicklung der Ausgaben fiir Schulen und Hochschulen, Kiel, 
1958. [Since this paper was written, D. S. Lees in ‘The Economics of Health Services’, Lluyds Bank Review, 
April 1960, especially p. 40, has argued that in current conditions of life expectation, age-distribution and 
morbidity in the United Kingdom, additional health outlays no longer have an investment content and should 
be considered as consumption.]} 

2. There is, however, a curious reflection by Goode (op. cit., p. 154) on this point. He states that where the marginal 
productivity of additional labour is greater than zero ‘there appears to be considerable scope for economic 
gain through reduction in sickness in most underdeveloped countries. Outlays for this purpose should not be 
classified as capital investment since a large part of the return is realized immediately, rather than in the 
future’. Nevertheless, the gain from this type of social investment is as continuously applied as, and does not 
effectively differ from, such other improvements to the quantity and quality of the labour force as education. 

3. ‘Social Aspects of Development Plans in the ECAFE Region’ (E/CN.11/DPWP.5/L.6). 

. Cf. ‘Population Trends and Related Problems of Economic Development in the ECAFE Region’, Economic 
Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, June 1959, pp. 1-45. 

. Cf. Report of the Unesco Research Centre on the Social Implications of Industrialization in Scuthern Asia: 
Urbanization in Asia and the Far East, Calcutta, 1957, especially pp. 230-50. 

. Op. cit., p. 28. 
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inalienable returns. Contractual obligations may be made in two fields of 
social investment: education and housing. Examples where university entrants 
are required to perform a stated period of service after graduation vary from 
the general (students in the Soviet Union) to the particular (officer cadets in 
special-entry schemes to British universities); ‘tied housing’ and ‘company 
towns’ are cases of a similar type. Some reasonable expectation of a return 
may, of course, be entertained by the investor: outlays for health services, 
study—including time off—or leisure activities in a factory should for example 
bring a return in the form of more efficient manpower or a more stable labour 
force, But, by its nature, much of this type of investment, i.e., where not made 
by the beneficiary or his family, is financed by social transfers through the 
State or by charitable endowments, again especially in education (e.g., church 
schools), rather less in housing (e.g., the Peabody Trust in London), but 
substantially in health (e.g., donations to hospitals).! The proportion of such 
finance is much larger than for productive investments (e.g., government 
subsidies for industrial capacity expansion). The finance of infrastructure 
investment lies institutionally between social and productive investment, 
taking place on a relatively small scale as international grants to underdevelop- 
ed countries, but being a normal feature of domestic finance (e.g., road grants 
by the central government to local authorities). Moreover, for some social 
investment there is a longer period between outlay and return (e.g., for educa- 
tion). Since, by reason of inalienability, the investor in a poor society would 
typically be the State, preference may go to productive (or other social, etc. 

investments with a shorter gestation period. Alternatively put, an economy may 
not be prepared to freeze resources while its rate of growth is low ifat that time 
a high proportion of productive investment in national expenditure is essential 
to activate an economic ‘take off’. 

‘Social’ and ‘productive’ outlays can also be distinguished by the 
marketability of the product. Law and order cannot generally be sold by one 
individual to another, although railway police, factory guards, night-watchmen 
and even concierges, are exceptions where the state of public security is less 
than optimal. Nor can education be bought and sold once it is made free and 
compulsory. Nevertheless so long as the service supplied by the public system, 
is not—or is believed not to be even on grounds so patently erroneous that 
other considerations (e.g., the ‘snob value’ of a school) must be involved—the 
best available in the light of pedagogical knowledge, there will be some people 
willing to pay for privately supplied education. Public health services (as was 
recognized over a century ago by Chadwick in the United Kingdom) are only 
fully efficient if they are all-embracing, and this indeed is the basis of public 
health outlay against contagious diseases, mass epidemics, and water and air 
pollution. Where the health service is that furnished to individuals in illness, 
it may of course be bought and sold, although, again, once it becomes ‘free’ 
(as under the United Kingdom National Health Service), private transactions 
continue only so long as the resources devoted to the public services are less 
than scientific norms or personal preferences (as with education, the prefer- 





. See W. Beveridge, Voluntary Action, London, 1948, for examples in a highly developed country; for transfers 
from a highly developed country to less developed countries, see E. Bock, Fifty Years of Technical Assistance, 
Some Administrative Experiences of US Voluntary Agencies, Chicago, 1954, which describes health, education 
and agricultural development provisions by voluntary societies. A notable contribution is also made in many 
countries by religious missions in providing social investment in the form of health and education services. 

2. This borrows the theory propounded by W. Rostow, ‘The Take-off into Self-Sustained Growth’, Economi 

Journal, March 1956, pp. 25-48, and to be elaborated in a book scheduled for publication in 1960. 
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ence may involve prestige, conspicuous consumption, etc.) may dictate. 
Marketability of the product of investment has played a large part in defining 
the type of investment which the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development is willing to finance. It has put more than three-quarters of its 
funds into power and transportation projects and has declined projects of 
social investment. 

Many social outlays are also indivisible and require a supersession of 
individual value-judgments, namely, to force those unwilling to pay into 
contributing to the common weal, present or future. Examples of the enforce- 
ment of public contributions or State monopolies to ensure present benefits are 
respectively the public health system (where a citizen must contribute to a 
sewage system, garbage-disposal services or a residual-insecticide spraying 
campaign) and the post office (which must earn a profit on the short carries 
to subsidize the long, and cannot coexist with private posts which ‘cream’ the 
traffic). Examples of contributions to obtain a future good are subsidies to 
education and child health. These characteristics contribute to setting the 
choice between private and social utility outside the normal price mechanism. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


There was some divergence of views within the group on the possibilities of 
measuring returns to social investment in the same manner as, in a market 
economy, there is a unique money measure of returns to productive (and 
within limits to infrastructure) investment. In a developed society, as Galbraith 
and Tinbergen! have suggested, one can ‘sense’ whether social outlay is lagging 
behind material production: hence, the greatest virtues of a planner, admin- 
istrator or economist are common sense, practical wisdom and experience. 
On the other hand—and especially in underdeveloped economies—the idea of 
‘balanced economic and social development’ is believed to be translatable 
into a scheme of practical guidance. 

Such a scheme may be examined under three aspects, here termed ‘frames’: 
as a pattern of technically defined levels (‘outputs’); as a structure of stocks 
(‘capital’); and as a balance of expenditure (‘inputs’). Indeed, the failure 
to distinguish properly between the two latter has been taken by Schultz? as 
the prime reason for the omission of human wealth by economists: ‘The 
classical tripartite treatment of land, labour and capital has been a heavy 
hand; it should have been the services of land, man and reproducible capital 
forms, or of each as a stock, in which case human effort is represented by man’, 

The first stage of the analysis, that of patterns of living levels, has been under 
frequent study. A set of parameters formulated in the United Nations Report 
on the International Definition and Measurement of Standards and Levels of Living 
has been under continuous review by the United Nations and each of the 
Specialized Agencies concerned. The choice and definition of levels of living 
has been studied at academic conferences, notably the 1953 round table of 
the International Economic Association? and a seminar on indicators and 





1. J.Galbraith, The A fluent Society, New York, 1958, chap. 18, and Professor Tinbergen in his address to the group. 

2. Op. cit., p. 110. 

3. Reported in International Social Science Bulletin, No. 2, 1954: J. Fourastié, ‘Statistical Measurement of Various 
Material Aspects of Economic Progress’ (pp. 171-5); H. Guitton, ‘Relation between Progress in Economic 
Weltare and Human Progress’ (pp. 178-84); bibliography (pp. 290-1). 
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characteristics of underdevelopment at the University of Chicago in 1958.! 
The second stage of the statistical correlation of the said parameters has only 
just begun. The complex set of models elaborated by the Netherlands Central 
Planning Bureau is concerned with changes in productive and not social 
capital,? although some work on the latter is now being done with the object of 
evolving a system of programming with a fuller welfare function.* The United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) has similarly 
confined its initial models to productive parameters.‘ But if the statistical 
model-building has not yet developed—and in the view of some members 
of the group may be unable to develop—to the point where it can guide 
policy-makers, a simple approach has been widely used as a substitute. This 
consists of comparisons of country rankings of selected parameters. A sample 
set of such parameters for eight Asian and three Latin American countries 
was presented by the United Nations Bureau of Social Affairs to the ECAFE 
Working Party on Development and Planning.’ The indicators comprised life 
expectancy at birth and infantile mortality as health parameters, school 
enrolment as a percentage of the 5-14 age-group and the literacy rate as 
education parameters and national income, energy and steel consumption per 
capita as production parameters. The Bureau grouped these indicators into 
six classes and concluded that ‘when the position of a country in regard to a 
given category differs by a rank order of one from the position in the other 
categories, this is probably not statistically significant. A difference in rank 
order of three or more suggests that the country is out of line with other 
countries’. An ealier correlation along these lines (of health, income and 
nutrition levels) was made by Langer and Henshaw‘® and an analysis of the 
trends in the several parameters by Kuznets.’ 

The second method is the examination of the structure of the main elements 
in national wealth (measured on a per capita basis for international comparison). 
Giersch§ adopted this approach in requiring as a criterion of economic develop- 
ment ‘the broadest definition of wealth and capital (including household 
capital, capital invested in education, etc.)’. Although he implied that such 
‘wealth’ could be measured in money-values, he avoided the many difficulties 
of measurement (e.g., the depreciated value of scholastic education in an 
adult), and the more usual presentation is of stocks in heterogeneous units 
(hospital beds, school places, library holdings, replacement values of 
assets, etc.).* Strictly speaking these stocks are intermediaries to human capital 


1. The main papers were published in Economic Development and Cultural Change, January 1959, pp. 
97-172. 

. Cf. J. Tinbergen, Economic Policy: Principles and Design, Amsterdam, 1956. The relevant model for this 
purpose is his Model og where ‘wealth takes the form of equipment’ (p. 243). 

3. See C. van Eijk and J. Sandee, ‘Quantitative Determination of Optimum Economic Policy’, Econometrica, 

January 1959, pp. I-13. 

4. Analysis and Projections of Economic Development, ECLA, Santiago, 1955. 

. ‘Notes on Policies and Methods of Co-ordinating and Integrating Economic and Social Development Pro- 
grammes’ (E/CN.11/DPWP.5/L.8). 

. A, Langer and P, Henshaw, ‘The Interacting Effects of Public Health, Fertility Behaviour and General Economy 
on Standards of Living’, American Journal of the Medical Sciences, Vol. 230 (pp. 119-29, 484-90, 605-21) and 
231 (pp. 407-25); their attempt to build thereon a theory of economic development based on health parameters 
was not convincing however. 

7. S. Kuznets, ‘Quantitative Aspects of the Economic Growth of Nations’, Economic Development and Cultural 

Change, October 1956. 

8. H. Giersch, ‘Stages and Spurts of Economic Development’, International Social Science Bulletin, No. 2, 1954, 
Pp. 198-204. 

. For an abbreviated tabulation for a few European countries, see Economic Survey of Europe in 1953, United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), Geneva 1954, pp.78-9. 
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used only as evidence of the immeasurables of personal capital. Schultz! has 
taken outlays on education as a first approximation to capital formation in 
human skill and has pointed out that ‘in 1900 the formation of this kind of 
capital, i.e., represented by high school, college and university education, was 
only 4 per cent of that of all physical capital; by 1956 it had risen to 28 per cent 
of that of physical capital’. He justifies a comparison of these value aggregates 
on the grounds that ‘most of these costs are of the nature of opportunity costs 
because they consist of earnings that students have foregone while they were 
in school studying’. He does not however explain how these annual additions 
can be translated from a gross to a net basis and summed as an inventory 
(as can physical capital), but adds the illuminating observation that ‘net 
figures have gone up even more because, whereas the useful life of physical 
capital has been declining, that of human capital has been increasing’. 

In this sense, the components of the third ‘frame’—in terms of outlays— 
are of increments to human capital, but the more general use of expenditure 
statistics is to compare the opportunity-costs of the various inputs (including 
inputs used for final consumption) in an economy. 

For example, Walker? has used the average and upper quartile public outlays 
of the 16 countries studied under this approach by Lewis and Martin? as a 
criterion for judging Uganda’s resource-use pattern. The major obstacle in this 
approach is in the collection of statistics of expenditure. In contrast to the 
Lewis and Martin study, both private and public expenditures should be 
summed: adherence to public sector outlays alone reflects not only variations 
in real outlay, but also the extent of State intervention.‘ Hirschman (op. cit., 
p. 85) in effect correlates the amount of social investment in a ‘mixed’ economy 
with the degree of centralization of investment. He complains that social 
overhead investment is ’over-advertised’ because it is widely agreed to be an 
appropriate field of government economic activity and because development 
programmes are concerned primarily with the allocation of public investible 
funds. The importance ascribed by planners (outside wholly nationalized 
economies) to social overheads would, however, he says, be ‘innocuous enough 
were it not for the fact that a combination of taboos, opposing interest and self- 
restraint, make it difficult for public investment to enter the direct productive 
activity sectors. It risks being over-done since alternative and more desirable 
uses of public funds are simply not within the horizons of the planners’. On 
the other hand, Galbraith (Joc. cit.) believes that in a private enterprise economy 
commercial advertising exaggerates spending on productive at the expense 
of social investment. In a fully planned economy, as Holzman has demon- 
strated,® an attempt may be—though not necessarily is—made to assess min- 
imal social-capital needs for productive development: the proportion of the 
former to the latter may therefore be lower than in a mixed economy. Two 
recent United States studies prepared in the regional economic commissions 


1. Op. cit., p. 115. He cites an unpublished study of his own for the statistics. 

. D. Walker, ‘Economists and the Size of the Public Sector’, East African Economics Review, January 1957, 
PP. 240-50. 

3. W. Lewis and A. Martin, ‘Patterns of Public Revenue and Expenditure’, Manchester School, September 1956. 

By reason of such variation the tabulations of expenditure of public funds on education in Le Financement de 

Education, 1955, International Bureau of Education Publication 162, pp. 292-3, or the World Survey of Educa- 

tion, II, Unesco, 1958, are unsatisfactory measures of outlay on education. Similarly, the First Report on the 

World Health Situation, WHO, 1959, covered only public-sector health expenditure. 

. F, Holzman, ‘The Urals-Kuznetsk Combine’, Quarterly Journal of Economics, August 1957, pp. 368-405. For 
his formulae for investment choice, based on work by H. Chenery, ‘The Application of Investment Criteria’, 
ibid., February 1953, between social and productive objectives, see pp. 389-94. 
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have analysed, for a number of European and Asian countries, the varying 
shares of the public sector within gross national product, and have examined 
within public-sector outlays the shares devoted to social services. The ECE 
study! shows rather different values for each proportion even among countries 
with very similar social and economic structures (as did an earlier study? 
where social outlays were compared with private consumption expenditure), 





United 


Belgium Netherlands Kingdom 


Norway Sweden 





Health, education and social 

services as percentage of 

government civil consump- 

tion in 1957 42.41% 44.11 65.1 39.4 64.9 
Government civil consump- 

tion as percentage of gross 

national product in 1957 7.6 9.9 9-7 8.8 12.2 


1. Central government outlay only. 





An ECAFE study has analysed the shares of social outlays in the long-term 
development plans of countries in its region and thence exhibited a very wide 
international range (from 10 per cent in South Viet-Nam and 12 per cent in 
Indonesia to 30 per cent in Malaya and 33 per cent in the Philippines). 

The outlays recorded by departmental use may, however, inaccurately 
reflect functional use. The Fiscal Division of the United Nations and the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East attempted to recompute 
government expenditures on the social services in India.‘ By the reclassification 
of educational expenditures carried out by ministries other than those formally 
classed as education, the study concluded that central government expenditure 
on education was about 50 per cent underestimated in the budget and states’ 
expenditures were about 20 per cent underestimated. A United Nations 
Manual for the Economic and Functional Classification of Government Transactions 
(1958) is intended to help remedy this situation,® but further problems of com- 
parison would nevertheless still arise on the score of valuation.® 

The work on international comparisons of expenditure patterns has been 
paralleled by intertemporal studies of developed countries but there seems to 
be little proved justification for applying the earlier experience of developed 
countries for the present guidance of underdeveloped countries, especially as 
published studies have shown conflicting results. 

The earliest analysis of temporal trends by Wagner had postulated a ‘Law 
of the Rising Share of the Public Sector’:? this has recently been shown by 


ot 


. Economic Survey of Europe in 1959, Geneva, ECE, 1960, chap. V and VI. 

. Economic Survey of Europe in 1958, Geneva, ECE, 1959, chap. V. 

. ECAFE, op. cit. (E/CN.11/DPWP.5/L.6, p. 15). Both this commission (E/CN.11/DPWP.7, p. 8) and the ECE 
study (Survey for 1959) have examined the problem of non-centralized public outlays in this field. 

. An Exploratory Study of Social Expenditures in India (E/CN.11/1.58). 

. As is the ‘ideal’ outlay arrangement recommended by ECAFE for education (op. cit., E/CN.11/DPWP.5/L.7, 
pp. 11-12). 

. For example, tax exemptions to private social services, provision of subsidized public services (cf. Wang, 
op. cit.). 

. ‘Gesetz der wachsenden Ausdehnung der Staatstatigkeiten’: A. Wagner in K. Rau (ed.), Lehrbuch der politischen 
Ockonomie, Leipzig, 1877, p. 68. 
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Hoffmann! to be true in current prices but not in constant prices (wherein 
the share was fairly stable). Hoffmann believed this juxtaposition to reflect 
the differential increments of productivity between civil servants and other 
workers; this might help to explain the fairly similar proportions of public 
outlays in national expenditure for 16 countries, rich and poor, as shown by 
Lewis and Martin.? It would not, however, explain the :pparent constancy of 
the share in national expenditure of health, education and other social outlays 
(and of the shares even of each of these) in the United Kingdom in 1911, 1922, 
1931 and 1951 presented by Vaizey.® 

Apart from the differences in productivity relatives, as reflected in wage 
differentials, between public employees and others gainfully occupied, other 
factors would diminish the applicability of international and intertemporal 
comparisons of social outlay proportions. Different social pressures may have 
led to a preferential interest in education over public health, or immigration 
may have abnormally lowered education outlays. Thus, the nineteenth- 
century development of the United States of America was facilitated by 
immigration; its economy should therefore show a lower proportionate 
education cost than, say, England, and to an even greater extent than Ireland, 
an emigration country. This situation is more pronounced in regions within 
a country, e.g., Minnesota has traditionally had a high level of education but, 
lacking until recently adequate employment opportunities, many persons 
left the state to use their training in other cities. This situation was classically 
described by Barone.‘ The progress of social outlays in large ‘steps’ has been 
the subject of several studies.> In any case, since both social investment and 
defence attract public funds, there is some difference in phasing because 
defence outlays vary in response to changes on the international scene. The 
allocation of resources for defence in fact cuts into social outlays simply because 
the agency for both happens to be the government, although there is, of course, 
no formal connexion between levels of expenditure for each. Taxpayers are 
apt to think of privately disposable resources lost rather than of communal 
expenditures bought. When even the most extremely underdeveloped 
countries,® India, Pakistan, Indonesia, both Chinas, etc., have to maintain 
large standing armies and use their exiguous foreign exchange to buy arma- 
ments, the pattern of nineteenth-century Britain or yet the Britain or the 
United States of the early thirties of this century cannot be taken as a model. 


INTERACTION OF THE PATTERNS OF SOCIAL INVESTMENT 


The three ‘frames’ distinguished in this study are of course interconnected. 
In a formal sense the United Nations Report on International Definition and 
Measurement of Standards and Levels of Living seeks to combine the first and the 


1. W. Hoffmann, ‘Growth and Structure of Consumption and Savings in Germany 1851-1913’ (paper read to the 
International Association for Research in Income and Wealth, Portoroz, 1959). 

2. Op. cit. By contrast, the statistics are explained by Walker as reflecting policies inspired by imitation: as a 
result of a revised concept of the State the poorer countries try to do ‘as much—relatively—for their citizens 
as the governments of rich countries’. 

3. J. Vaizey, ‘The Theory of Social Expenditure’, Administration, Vol. 5, No. 1, pp. 77-88. 

. See note 6. 

. For example, for the United Kingdom, J. Vaizey, The Costs of Education, London, 1958; B. Abel-Smith, R. Tit- 

muss, The Cost of the National Health Service in England and Wales, Cambridge, 1956; J. Vaizey, The Cost of 

Social Services, London, 1954 (Fabian Research Series, 166). 

Compare the table of defence expenditures compiled by ECAFE (op. cit., E/CN.11/DPWP.5/L.7, p. 14). 
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third by including as parameters ‘proportion of public expenditure spent on 
social services’ and ‘public expenditure spent on social services as a proportion 
of national income’. Again, parameters of the first ‘frame’ (e.g., literacy rates) 
appear as inventories in the second (in this case as the stock of skilled labour), 

The more important problem in relation to the use of these frames for 
international comparison is that a similar pattern of social expenditure 
(‘inputs’) may bring forward a different pattern of social amenities (‘outputs’) 
because one form of social outlay may substitute for another. In the same way 
that roads may substitute for railways in infrastructure investment or synthetic 
fibre plants for cotton plantations in productive investment, so housing or 
education may partially substitute for public health measures.’ There is some 
evidence even of social inputs substituting for productive capital inputs: thus 
Sweden at the start of its industrialization had a much lower rate of productive 
capital accumulation than other western European countries but attained as 
high growth rates,? which could be explained—as might the Japanese case of 
an extraordinarily high growth rate—by the pre-industrialization introduction 
of universal primary education. However, statistical research is not yet suf- 
ficiently advanced to prove the point. 

Within the social (i.e., non-material product) sectors of the frames, some 
social amenities may be obtained with smaller outlays in some countries than in 
others for technical reasons (e.g., the variability of climate causes hospitals 
and schools to require variant purchases of fuel, to be built more or less solidly) 
or as a result of different legislation (thus compulsory TB X-ray examination, 
regular refresher courses, etc., could bring lower morbidity or illiteracy at 
cheaper cost than if the services were used spontaneously). 

There is undoubted scope for an examination of the interaction of outlay and 
amenity patterns in the community development scheme. No balance with, or 
within, productive investment is needed since the community is part of a 
wider whole (the same is true of a country participating in international trade, 
but factor mobility is far from playing as complete a part as within a national 
territory). In the present context it is irrelevant whether the community is 
economically viable, e.g., its income could be largely derived from transfer 
payments, from State subsidies to its production or from subsidies to its local 
budget. The study of community development schemes provides pure, but 
microcosmic, social investment needs.* However, the community development 
approach does not provide data applicable on a national scale, for even the 
most advanced community needs a provincial and national infrastructure to 
support it (universities, specialized medical treatment centres, central libraries, 
a national theatre, etc.). 


THE DIRECT RETURNS TO PARTICULAR SOCIAL INVESTMENTS 


The information which could be obtained from these three frames could in 
theory be used to compute marginal returns to particular social outlays. Thus 


eT) 


. Here substitution is considered in the amenity, or ‘output’, balance; for an exercise in purely expenditure or 
‘input’, substitution, see J. Vaizey, The Cost of Social Services, op. cit., pp. 21-3. 
2. O. Johansson, ‘Economic Structure and Growth in Sweden, 1861-1953’, paper presented to the International 
Association for Research in Income and Wealth, Portoroz, 1959. 
3. In an address to the Group Professor Tinbergen distinguished four such methods of study around the com- 
munity. 
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reducing the death rate can provide more labour; increasing education should 
Jead to an improvement in skills; better housing may raise the efficiency of 
labour; the improvement of health will reduce enforced inactivity. Better 
housing or more education may change the pattern of aggregate demand. 
This change would result in different output effects according to the degree 
of employment of the economy; in conditions of under-employment it may 
stimulate new lines of production and under full employment bring about 
more activity by giving rise to new wants.! 

To assess the purely economic returns two measurements need to be made: 
first, of the product to which the investment portion of the sccial outlay will 
give rise and, secondly, of the side effects it will have on parallel social and 
economic processes. 

The first measure may be considered wholly economic since any social 
results fall within the consumption return, but the social effects within the 
second measure should only be treated as part of cumulative causation? which 
results in expanding material product. This would leave out of account the 
possible effect of more education helping to develop a politically mature 
electorate or fitting a non-self-governing territory for independence; still 
further, one would not be able to set social gain against economic loss (such 
as might occur when the raising of the school-leaving age encourages aesthetic 
appreciation of the arts, but has no vocational value). As the opening paragraph 
of this study observed, these non-economic factors cannot be integrated into 
these valuations, but neither can they be ignored. 

The difficulty of measuring the direct effects of a social outlay is primarily 
statistical. Apart from the pioneering estimates of the early school of econ- 
omist-statisticians from Petty to Giffen, major generalized work starts with 
Dublin and Lotka? and, in the field of education, with Walsh.* Walsh’s method 
was taken up by Friedman and Kuznets and is currently being developed 
by Becker.* Becker has come to the preliminary conclusion that the return 
from a college education to a white urban male in the United States in 1940 
was at an upper limit 12 per cent on capital invested by society (including 
subsidies by college and government) and over 14 per cent on that invested 
by private individuals and their families. This return was in the first case less 
and in the second case greater than the pre-tax return on capital in manufac- 
turing corporations. The rate of return to non-white males he found to be 
less than that for whites. Becker does not for these figures take account of the 
cost of primary education and he has apparently only sought to measure returns 
to higher education.’ For its application to primary school outlays, the comment 


“ 


Cf. J. Duesenberry, Income, Saving and the Theory of Consumer Behaviour, Prenton Mass., 1949. For its 
application to economies in course of development, see H. Minsky, E lopment and Cultural Change. 
January 1959, pp. 151-72, Kindleberger, op. cit., p. 84 and R. Nurkse, psi of Capital Formation in Under- 
developed Countries, Oxford, 1955, P. 59» 

For analyses of such cumulative process in the social field, see G. Myrdal, An American Dilemma, New York, 
1944, and an address to the World Health Assembly in 1952 (Chronicle of the World Health Organization, Vol. 6, 
1952, pp. 203-18. 

Op. cit. The first edition was published in 1930; their revised edition of 1946 has beea improved by H. Muhsam: 
‘Revision of the Concept—the Money Value of a Man’, in Internat 1 Population Conference, Vienna, 1959, 
pp. 106-ro, 

Op. cit., pp. 257-85. His method was to analyse earnins data, adjusted for life expectation, in relation to educa- 
tional attainment. 





2 


Y 





> 





. M. Friedman and S. Kuznets, Income from Independent Professional Practice, Washington, D.C., 1945. 
Preliminary findings by G. Becker in thirty-eighth | and thirty-ninth Annual Reports of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research (NBER), Washington, D.C. (pp. 24 and 39 respectively). 

A fuller study of his was to appear in the American Economic Review, May 1960, under the title ‘Evidence on 
Under-Investment in Education’. 
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of Wiseman! seems relevant: ‘society as a group benefits from the existence 

of some minimum standard of education among its citizens, in the understand- 
ing of common values and acceptance of community obligation. In so far 
as education helps to provide this, it is the community rather than the parent 
that should bear the cost’. His proposal to restrict transfer payments to subsi- 
dies equal to the difference between the private and social product of education 
may be applicable to assessments of the return to primary education, and the 
steps being taken by Unesco to differentiate education outlays by level of 
tuitional class of recipient? should help to provide the basis for such analyses, 
Summarizing a study made at the Centro de Investigaciones Econémicas of 
the Catholic University of Chile, Harberger® states that a year of technical 
training will raise the unskilled labourer’s earning power by 50 per cent or 
more, while four years of technical university training will about treble the 
high school graduate’s earning capacity. The rate of return on investment in 
technical training, he concludes, ‘is in the neighbourhood of 20 per cent per 
year in real terms; this counts both foregone earnings and costs of providing 
instruction as components of the sum invested’. 

Other studies on the returns to education seem to be purely qualitative: 
neither Benham’s‘ opposition to Lewis’s argument that education, health or 
housing should have ‘priority’ over economic development, nor the original 
recommendation by Lewis,> appear to be statistically based, but there are 
valuable studies by Stevenson® in following through the cycle of education 
and occupation, by Cotgrove’ in demonstrating that class distinctions between 
university graduates and non-graduates, leading to poor training of technicians 
in the nineteenth century, became a constraint on growth, and by Edding 
(op. cit.) in correlating economic growth and expenditures on education as 
a proportion of national income (although in the richest countries the pro- 
portion spent on education has—as mentioned above—declined). 

The income-differential type of computation refined by Becker may be 
used in conjunction with the growing volume of macro-economic analyses 
based on the Cobb-Douglas function.® Two statistical fields, however, would 


1. J. Wiseman, ‘The Economics of Education’, Scottish Journal of Politicas Economy, February 1959, pp. 48-58. 
Wiseman acknowledges the influence of M. Friedman, ‘The Role of the Government in Education’ in R. L. Solo 
(ed.) Economics and the Public Interest, New Brunswick, N.J., 1955. G. Horobin and R. Smith, Scottish Journal 
of Political Economy, February 1960, especially pp. 73-4, reject Wiseman’s distinction between general and 
‘vocational’ education because the former is ‘vocational’ at least for clerical and administrative careers and 
both should qualify for subsidization. 

. In World Survey of Education, II, op. cit. 

. A. Harberger, ‘Using the Resources at Hand More Effectively’, American Economic Review, May 1959, Pp. 134- 
46. He thence concludes that while a re-allocation of existing resources in the economic field can have some 
effect on the rate of growth, ‘spectacular advance in the growth rate will come, if at all, from improvement 
in the quality of the labour and from an increased pace of technical development’. In particular, he claims 
‘that improvement in labour quality at present appears to contribute only a relatively small component to 
the rate of income growth in Chile; and that additional expenditures ou technical training and education 
might have substantial effects on the growth rate’, 

. F. Benham, op. cit., pp. 181-7. 

. ‘Universal primary education should be an immediate objective’-—W. Lewis, Financing the Development of 
Under-developed countries, London, United Nations Association, 1955, p. 16. 

. R. Stevenson, ‘Stratification, Education and Occupational Orientation’, British Journal of Sociology, March 
1958. 

7. S. Cotgrove, Technical Education and Social Change, London, 1958. 

8. In its original form (C. Cobb, P. Douglas, ‘A Theory of Production’, American Economic Review, May 1925) 
the function related capital and labour inputs to output. Later studies have sought to allow for technological 
improvement. For a concise summary of the work, see O Aukrust and J. Bjerke, ‘Real Capital and Economic 
Growth in Norway 1900-56’, Income and Wealth, Series VIII, Cambridge, 1959, p. 104. Other references to 
such studies are in Goode, op. cit., p. 149, United Nations Bureau of Social Affairs, op. cit. (E/CN.11 /DPWP.5/ 
L.8, p. 6), and the NBER thirty-ninth Annual Report, op. cit., p. 5. 
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have to be explored before any such application could be made: first, in the 
analysis of education returns some assessment would have to be made of the 
ratio between pay and productivity differentials,! and, secondly, analysis 
would have to be made of returns in other fields—-notably health. The measure- 
ment of the return to other social outlays is taken up later (see below) but the 
empirical evidence so far published virtually confines the use of production- 
function technique to education investment. 

The rate of growth of the ‘residual’ factor, i.e., the contributor, to economic 
growth which was not attributable to new inputs of capital or labour, is 
remarkably constant, at least for the few studies yet available. Only for Norway 
is a study available for the economy as a whole:? over 1900-55 the ‘residual’ 
increment was 1.8 per cent per annum; for private non-farm activity in the 
United States* over 1909-49 it was 1.5 per cent; for manufacturing in Finland‘ 
over 1925-52 it was 1.2 per cent; for all industry in the Soviet Union® over 
1928-40 it was 1.5 per cent. In the post-war Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
however, the rate appears to have risen to 6 to 7 per cent and there are indica- 
tions that high ‘residual factor’ returns have also operated since 1948 in the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Israel. 

This residual has been variously termed the ‘human factor’, ‘organization’ 
or ‘technology’. Among the factors under study in this paper, that which must 
contribute the most is education. Education indirectly affects scientific 
research, which may well be the biggest contributor to the residual. If the 
contribution of applied education to technology (i.e., that which improves 
the efficiency of capital) could be identified, the remaining residual factor 
would at least represent an upper limit to the return on pure education and 
could serve as a check on estimates made by the income-differential method. 

Many, but far less satisfactory, studies have been made on the direct returns 
to health outlays, most of them summarized by Winslow.® Some such studies 
have tacitly assumed variables other than the specific outlay (on health) to 
have been constant and in particular have assumed constant returns to labour 
input. Thus Winslow has estimated that the labour efficiency of Indian tea- 
growing workers would be raised by 10 per cent if hook-worm were eliminated, 
and computed the net economic effect as a 10 per cent increment in tea output; 
which, being equal to £30,000,000 per annum, was in his view identical with 
the economic effect of the medical outlays. For malaria he calculated the days 
lost through sickness as if the application of those extra days to farming would 
equivalently add to product. Similarly, Sinton’? brought forward numerous 
examples of the lowering of normal productivity by malaria attacks, but 
nowhere considered the use which would, in fact, be made of the increment 
in labour, the difference between malarial and normal productivity being 





~ 


. An assumption of the one equalling the other is inevitable for computing labour inputs in production-function 
analysis, but the importance of public finance in education investment necessitates the inquiry whether the 
extra salary earned by a university graduate originates wholly in extra efficiency or whether professional 
monopolies (built on entry limitation), prestige, tacit collusion, etc., plays a significant part. 

. O. Aukrust, ‘Investment and Economic Growth’, Productivity Measurement Review, February 1959, pp. 35-50. 

. R. Solow, ‘Technical Change and the Aggregate Production Function’, Review of E ics and Statistics, 
August 1951. Other studies yield similar figures for longer periods: between 1 and 1.5 per cent according to 
J. Kendrick, ‘Productivity Trends: Capital and Labour’, ibid., August 1956, 1.6 per cent according to M. Abra- 
movitz, ‘Resource and Output Trends in the United States since 1870’, American Economic Review, May 1956. 

4. O. Niitamo, ‘Development of Productivity in Finnish Industry 1925-1952’, Productivity Measurement Review, 

November 1958. 

5. F. Seton, ‘Production Functions in Soviet Industry’, American Economic Review, May 1959, pp. I-14. 

6. C. Winslow, The Cost of Sickness and the Price of Health, Geneva, WHO, 1951 (Monograph Series, 7). 

7. J. Sinton, What Malaria Costs India: Malaria Bulletin No. 13, New Delhi, 1939. 
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taken as the ‘cost’ of the disease. Soldan! multiplied the wage of an agricultural 

labourer by the av:rage number of days on which farmers were incapacitated 
to obtain a similar ‘cost of disease’, Townend? had adopted a conceptually 
correct approach and in particular the opportunity cost of sewage works; he 
had not, however, found data to quantify the return to these investments. He 
and many others* have examined the ‘economics of health’ from the viewpoint 
of maximizing returns to a given outlay, and the data derived could be used 
to measure actual returns. 

A study on the direct effects of housing has concluded that habitat (housing 
and environment) is not a significant determinant of productivity;‘ this 
contention is to be set against numerous assertions that in transitional societies 
low-cost housing persuades ‘floating’ labourers to settle in an industrial centre 
with their families and thereby stabilize the labour force, with a consequent 
reduction in cost of training, recruiting and maintaining a reserve of man- 
power.® The measurement of the marginal return to housing, however, seems 
to be virtually intractable beyond the minimum which has ‘some relation to 
the volume of production’.* The ILO in numerous publications has analysed 
the effects on productivity of labour-welfare schemes, but has recently stated 
that the economic capacity of a country must bea criterion for their introduc- 
tion.” The ILO’s suggestion® is particularly interesting, that there is a ‘threshold 
of modernity’ in real wages and social amenities, at which a worker may 
suddenly acquire the reactions of an urban industrial citizen, responding to 
incentives by improving his effort. There is indeed evidence that, below a 
certain level of social welfare, workers tend to resist technological improvements 
raising productivity® and that a psychological change is induced by the attain- 
ment of certain environmental levels.!° Furthermore, social welfare schemes 
may serve to provide a new complex of interests for workers and their depend- 
ents in a new industrial environment. On the other hand Hoselitz! believes 
that social welfare legislation, although enacted, may be a dead letter where 
the attitude to economic goods is one of self-orientation predominating over 
community orientation, as he says it tends to be in economically less-developed 
countries, and Bauer and Yaney hold that social welfare provisions may 
excessively inflate labour costs and retard development.” 

A complement to work on the direct measure of returns are those papers 
































1. C. Soldan, La Peste Verde, Instituto de Medicina Social, Lima, Peru, 1934. 

2. C. Townend, ‘The Economics of the Dis posal of Sewage and Trade Effluents’, Bulletin uf the World Health 
Organization, Vol. 20, 1959, PP. 535-62. 

. The group learnt in particular of a WHO study in progress on the distribution of public health outlays, similar 
to that being made by Unesco on educational expenditure. 

4- P. James, ‘An Assessment of the Role of the Habitat as a Factor in Differential Economic Development’, 

American Economic Review, May 1951, pp. 229-38. 

5. United Nations Bureau of Social Affairs, op. cit. (E/CN.11/DPWP.5/L.8, p. 12). It comments: ‘Many industries 
in economically less-developed areas have adopted the policy of providing housing for their workers, and 
presumably this has not been done entirely for humanitarian reasons’. 

. J. Tinbergen, The Design of Development, op. cit., p. 5. 

ILO, Report of the Director-General, 1959, especially pp. 37-8. See also United Nations Bureau of Social Affairs, 

op. cit., pp. 15-17, and the Report of a Joint United Nations/Unesco Seminar on Urbanization in Latin America 
(Rio de Janeiro, July 1959). 
8. ILO, op. cit., p. 54. 
9. P. Rice, Productivity and Social Organization, London, 1958, p. 240. 
1o. J. Hornigmann, Culture and Personality, New York, 1954, pp. 355-8. 
1x. ECAFE Secretariat, ‘Interrelations between Economic and Social Factors in the Development Process’ 
(E/CN.11/DPWP.5/L.3, pp. 27, 30). 

1z. D. Hoselitz, ‘Social Structure of Economic Growth’, & ia Inter ionale, August 1953. 

13. P. Bauer and B. Yaney, The Economics of Under-developed Countries, Cambridge, 1957. See also I. Merriam, 
‘Social Security and Economic Development’, American Economic Review, October 1957. 
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which discount correlations between climate and labour productivity. 
Lee,! in an extensive study, has rejected the ill effects of tropical climate on the 
health and performance of indigenous populations and ascribed the inferior 
health and performance of such peoples to poverty and disease. He incidentally 
observed that reduced productivity among European settlers in the tropics 
(compared to their performance in temperate climates) is largely to be attrib- 
uted to failure to adjust their way of life and social habits to the climate. From 
a recent compendium? it would appear that sociological theory now favours 
social, cultural and sociological factors rather than biological, physical and 
climatic influences as determinants of social characteristics. De Briey* has 
made much the same point as Lee in attributing the physical productivity of 
Central African workers to malnutrition and disease rather than to climate. 
Raymaekers,‘ however, puts climate, excessive sexual activity and psycho- 
logical factors among his contributors to low productivity among Congo 
workers. 


THE INDIRECT EFFECTS OF SOCIAJ. INVESTMENT 


The indirect returns, positive and negative, of social outlays are of course 
much more difficult to assess and there is a wide range of opinions in published 
work. 

A prime need is more interdisciplinary studies in the field. Kaufmann,} after 
criticising analytical models which devote themselves exclusively to economic 
reactions, sketches the more important questions which the economist needs 
to solve in co-operation with historians (e.g., which strategic factors have 
contributed to economic development in the past), sociologists, psychologists 
and anthropologists (e.g., what circumstances provide incentives for a ‘chal- 
lenge response’ to cause economic and/or cultural development), political 
scientists (e.g., what legal and political structures are most propitious for 
economic development), technologists (e.g., what techniques are suited to 
various sets of factor proportions) and business economists (e.g., what adminis- 
trative and marketing practices would be most suited to small-unit producers). 
Hoselitz® believes also that ‘a large field for research is open for social and 
economic historians as well as for social science analysts of contemporary 
events in underdeveloped countries. Only when the results of these investiga- 
tions become available will we be able to indicate with greater certainty along 
what lines a theory of economic development and established social and cultural 
change must be formulated’. Haberler’ has pointed out that ‘economic growth 
is a very complex subject, which cannot be adequately judged and explained 


1. D. Lee, Climate and Economic Development in the Tropics, New York, 1957. 
2. H. Becker and A. Boskoff (eds.), Modern Sociological Theory in Continuity and Change, New York, 1957, 
especially p. 268. 

. P. de Briey, ‘The Productivity of African Labour’, International Labour Review, No. 72, 1955, Ppp. 119-37. 

P. Raymaekers, ‘Des Causes du Facteur d’Inertie observé chez Certains Eléments de la Main-d’(Euvre Autoch- 

tone des Milieux Extracoutumiers du Bas-Congo’, Annales de Sci E iq Appliquées, July 1959, 

PP. 299-315. 

5. J. Kaufmann, ‘Economic Theory, Economic Policy and the Need for an Inter-disciplinary Approach to 
Problems of the Economic Development of Under-developed Areas’, De Economist, February 1959, pp. 81-90. 

6. E ia Inter 7 le, loc. cit. 


Ww 








. G. Haberler, ‘Preface’ to the Proceedings of the Round Table Conference of the;International Economic Asso- 
ciation on Economic Progress, International Social Science Bulletin, No. 2, 1954, Pp. 159; see also L. Dupriez, 
ibid, p. 164. 
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in purely economic terms. Historical perspective, philosophical insight, 
understanding of different cultures and civilizations, as well as economic and 
sociological analyses are required to get a proper view of the conditions of 
economic growth and progress’. The conference whose work he was surveying 
was not an interdisciplinary conference but he believed ‘that the economists 
gathered there were well aware of the meta-economic ramifications, presuppo- 
sitions and implications of their subject’. Abramovitz! claims that ‘the econo- 
mics of growth is . . . the field of work in which the dependence of economics 
upon its sister sciences appears in a supreme degree’.? Buchanan and Ellis 
state that ‘as economists . . . they fully realize they are stepping out of their 
depth in attempting to deal with problems of culture and cultural change. 
The subject is one of such vast proportions as to repel all but the most foolhardy. 
Nevertheless they are struck repeatedly by the importance of . . . certain social, 
cultural and religious factors which seem to inhibit economic development; 
they do not say . . . that these ‘must’ or ‘should’ be rooted out. . . . If, however, 
economic development is considered a desirable end—as they believe, though 
others may not—then these non-economic factors do seem at times to be in 
conflict with it. As they imply, the central problem of the interdisciplinary 
approach is that the various disciplines may formulate divergent ‘ends’ for 
society. 

A number of authors have been concerned essentially with showing that a 
relationship exists between social and material investments.4 On the more 
general level the work of Myrdal, Kindleberger (op. cit.) and Spengler? is 
particularly important. The latter lists, for example, 19 determinants of 
economic growth.’ Egger® has criticized the United Nations programmes of 
technical assistance for dividing ‘economic development activities, which 
should never be permitted to pull apart. No ILO technical assistance mission, 
for example, should go into a country to establish or revise its labour or social 
security legislation and administration without understanding fully the 
ramifications of its work in respect of investments, production costs, and 
profits. No IBRD and IFC mission should go into a country with funds for 
investment in industrial or commercial development without understanding 
fully the implications of its investment with respect to wages, conditions of 


1. M. Abramovitz, ‘The Economics of Growth’, in A Survey of Contemporary Economics, Vol. II, Homewood, 

Il, 1952, pp. 176-8. 

See also M. Gopal, ‘Problems of Research in Social Science with Particular Reference to Developing Economics’, 

The Asian Economic Review, November 1958; and Wang, op. cit., p. 52. 

N. Buchanan and H. Ellis, Approaches to E ic Develop t, New York, 1955, p. 74. 

4. Such literature is still somewhat outside the corpus of economists’ thinking on development if the virtual 

failure to cover this field in the standard bibliography is evidence (cf. A. Hazlewood, The Economics of Under- 

developed Countries, A Bibliography, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1959). An indicator of the appreciation by public opinion 

of the need for social programmes to accompany economic aid was an editorial in The Sunday Times (London), 

1 November 1959. 

G. Myrdal, op. cit., but also ‘The Relation between Social Theory and Social Policy’, in Value in Social Theory, 

London, 1958; Development and Under-development, Cairo, 1956; An International Economy, London, 1956; 

Economic Theory and Under-developed Regions, London, 1957. 

6. J. Spengler, Theories of Economic Growth, New York, 1959. 

Spengler reclassified these determinants in ‘Social Structure, the State, and Economic Growth’, in S. Kuznets 

et. al. (eds.), Economic Growth: Brazil, India, Japan, Durham, N.C., 1955. Among other studies M. Abramovitz, 

‘Resources and Output Trends in the United States Since 1870’, American Economic] Review, May 1956, espe- 

cially pp. 12-13, calls attention to the ‘chronic under-statement of investment when health, education and 

research outlays are neglected’; also, see R. Titmuss, Essays on the Welfare State, London, 1958, and B. Hoselitz, 

‘Non-economic Factors in Economic Development’, American Economic Review, May 1957, pp. 28-41 (with 

bibliographical notes to other studies). 

. R. Egger, ‘Financing Technical Co-operation’, Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May 1959, pp. 80-90. 
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labour, social security, education, health and the public welfare. No social 
worker or public health expert should go into a country without understanding 
that his business is fundamental economic developraent, and no industrial 
or transportation adviser should go in without understanding that his business 
is fundamentally the improvement of living conditions’. 

A study is in progress at the Centre for International Studies of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology ‘to test the theories that factors other than 
economic ones are basic in determining whether a country will succeed in 
advancing economically’ and there is an interim report! on the United Nations 
study to be presented to Ecosoc in 1961, on ‘balanced economic and social 
development’. The projections of social outlay as functions of demographic 
trends recently prepared by the International Bureau of Education? and by 
Coale and Hoover’ are also relevant. 


SOME POSSIBLE RESULTS OF A SUBSTANTIAL EXPANSION OF SOCIAL OUTLAYS 


At an early stage in their discussions, members of the group drew attention 
to the deleterious effects that could be brought about if one or another field 
of social outlay ran beyond ‘the absorptive power’ of other sectors of the 
economy. Indeed this concern was at the basis of the convocation of the 
group. 

The purely technical problem is one of what might be termed the infra- 
structure of social investment (usually part also of the infrastructure of pro- 
ductive investment). Thus, in countries with poor communications a full or 
satisfactory health or education service may be difficult, if not impossible, to 
operate; environmental sanitation needs an efficient water supply; residual 
spraying with insecticides postulates permanent habitations, etc. 

The group’s main attention was devoted to the effect of social outlays on 
population growth. One of the most extreme proponents of the view that 
health campaigns can induce a deterioration so great that the last state of the 
country is worse than the first is Liebenstein.4 He (among others, of course) has 
stated that rises in output call forth a rapid increase in the natural growth of 
the population in countries which, firstly, are in an early stage of the demo- 
graphic cycle and, secondly, are poor. The increment in population, moreover, 
comprises more children than adults, since infantile mortality is rapidly 
reduced.’ For a certain number of years, therefore, the addition to population 
makes no contribution to the active labour force and there are even possibly 
cases where, the marginal efficiency of labour being zero, no addition to the 
active labour force would make a contribution to product. While the first 
problem is undoubtedly the real one, the second has probably been exaggerat- 
ed. Harberger® and Schultz’ certainly discount this for Latin America, as have 


1. ‘The Problem of Balanced Social and Economic Development’ (E/CN.11/DPWP.5/L.2) by the United Nations 
Bureau of Social Affairs. 

2. Unesco/IBE/6.1959. 

3. A. Coale and E,. Hoover, Population Growth and Economic Development in Low-Income Countries, Princeton, 
1958. 

. H. Liebenstein, Economic Backwardness and Economic Growth, New York, 1957, especially chap. 14. 

. See K. Davies, Foreign A fairs, No. 36, 1958, p. 294, for a brief survey of the record. 

. Op. cit., p. 145. 

. T. Schultz, The Economic Test in Latin America, 1956, New York State School of Industrial and Labour Rela- 

tions, Cornell University, Bulletin No. 35; and ‘The Role of Government in Promoting Economic Growth’ in 

L. White (ed.), The State of the Social Sciences, Chicago, 1956. 
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Higgins' and Warriner® for underdeveloped agrarian economies generally; 
to some extent labour-intensive techniques may be adopted when factor- 
proportions so dictate. 

But there is the further argument that, if the rate of expansion of population 
exceeds the rate of growth of national income, and fer capita national income 
consequently declines, expansion will be more difficult. Thus, any social 
investment which tends to cause the population increase to exceed that of 
national income retards growth: Liebenstein (op. cit.) has made a special 
point of health programmes which induce massive growth in population. He 
argues that population growth takes place rapidly, while the limitations of 
saving and capital/output ratios cause national income growth to take place 
over a longer period. He produces, as has Villard,? numerical models based on 
realistic assumptions in regard to demographic factors and capital /output and 
consumption /savings ratios. These models have been queried on two grounds, 
In the first place, Hagen‘ states that in none of the 17 countries whose industrial 
development took place in the nineteenth century did population expansion 
approach the rate of output growth. In fact, he adds, in none except the 
United States did the peak rate of population growth for a single decade 
approach the average rate of growth of output for the entire 50-100 years 
covered. In these countries population growth was called forth, he believes, by 
income growth, but even where demographic expansion is exogenous he found 
other factors, notably in a psychological adjustment of birth rates to death 
rates and the unconscious motivation of family calculus, to suggest that a 
decline in mortality may lead, after a lag, to a decline in birth rates, even 
though fer capita income is falling. In the second place, Hicks® has pointed out 
that the crucial question is whether a decline in per capita national income acts 
as a brake on economic growth. Keynes’s belief was that expanding population 
would work the other way—in the manner mentioned earlier that an increase 
in population is an incentive to investment by expanding demand—and 
Hicks inquired, if the brake is a deficiency of saving, whether the rate of 
savings matters so very much when a country must create a measure of inflation 
to utilize its unused resources. 

A further comment on the Liebenstein proposition is that capital intensity 
may tend to be higher at an early stage of industrialization if infrastructure 
and social investment have to be made in operations copied from the developed 
countries, given that, as it had already noted, the gestation period for elements 
of social capital such as education is in general longer than for material- 
productive capital. The improvement of health and educational services will 
yield their main effects after a generation, but the inputs have to be made 
continuously. The diversion of resources is unproductive for a much longer 
period than if the diversion is to material investment. The case of Ceylon, 
whose post-war education programme seems to have been especially large in 
relation to material investment may be cited. It is axiomatic that a choice of 
forms of social investment which mature earlier (e.g., adult literacy campaigns) 
or are labour-intensive (e.g., as in many community development schemes) can 


1. B. Higgins, ‘Prospects for an International Economy’, World Politics, April 1957. 

2. D. Warriner, Land Reform and E. ic Development, Cairo, 1955. 

3. H. Villard, Review of E ics and Statistics, No. 37, 1955, pp. 189-95, and No. 60, 1958, pp. 78-9. 

4. E. Hagen, ‘Population and Economic Growth’, American Economic Review, June 1959, pp. 310-27; see also 
his references to other studies on the problem. 

5. J. Hicks, Economic Journal, June 1959, pp. 344-7, in a review of Liebenstein, op. cit. 
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rally; 


7 contribute to a reduction of the period during which resources capable of 
actor- 


material production are sterilized. 

Clearly a smaller population growth makes development easier, i.e., in 
lation — attaining the ‘big push’ of Rosenstein-Rodan or the ‘critical minimum effort’ 
icome § of Liebenstein. A combination of social investment policies which would 
social § minimize demographic pressure would similarly be advisable. It may even be 
iat of § suggested that education, by fostering cultural activities, could perhaps precede 
pecial § any large-scale public health measures which could reduce mortality sharply, 
n. He § because a husband and wife would then not merely have only sexual relations 
ons of § as an outlet: cinemas and books (and particularly supplies thereof in rural 
place § areas, which tend to be the most prolific demographically), would become 
edon § alternative; however it is possible that films and novels would make sex more 
itand § interesting! 
junds, But in any case, education may be required if public health measures are 
istrial § to have their full effect (acceptance of inoculation, co-operation with the 
nsion — physician, provision of ancillary medical personnel). Health measures may be 
wt the fF needed to precede an education campaign to foster the satisfactory health of 
ecade schoolchildren, and to minimize absences (i.e., by fully utilizing teaching 
years § staffs, by ensuring a full coverage of curricula by schoolchildren, and by 
es, by F maximizing their learning capacity). Effective health measures (from early 
found § stages like malaria eradication to later stages like tuberculosis and mental- 
death health control) require good housing. 
hat a Longer life means a smaller child/adult ratio. Hence, while a constant 
even — dependency rate is maintained, suitable children can study longer at school and 
d out thus learn more. Moreover, the marginal efficiency of each year added to the 
e acts § school-leaving age is above average, if—but only if—its application discri- 
ation minates on the basis of children’s talents. Health outlays would thus cheapen 
rease the attainment of higher educational levels. 

—and Equally, education may be needed to re-vitalize social structures and 
ite of thereby enable new industrial operations to be introduced; this is, of course, 
ation § in addition to its being the prerequisite to the introduction of new techniques 

in farming and industry (i.e., its directly productive effect). This, however, 
nsity — raises the whole question of the compatibility of certain social, economic or 
cture political institutions with economic growth. There is already an extensive 
loped literature on the subject,? a periodical devoted to this problem® exists and 
— work has long been in hand by Unesco,‘ and the only comment appropriate 
erial- 


3 will = 
nade 1. Raymaekers, op. cit. includes excessive sexual relations as a factor diminishing labour productivity, as already 
mentioned. Education might in this devious manner not only diminish natality but raise productivity! 
nger 2. Only a selection need be cited: Buchanan and Ellis, op. cit. chap. 4; B. Hozelitz (ed.), The Progress of Under- 
ylon developed Areas, Chicago, 1952, and American Economic Review, May 1957, pp. 28-41; W. Lewis, The Theory 
aks of Economic Growth, London, 1956, especially pp. 101-63; M. Mead (ed.), Cultural Patterns and Technical 
pe in Change, New York, 1953; D. Lee, ‘The Cultural Curtain’, Annals, loc. cit. pp. 120-8; A. Gerschenkron, ‘Social 
ce of Attitudes, Entrepreneurship and Economic Development’, International Social Science Bulletin, No. 2, 1954, 
e pp. 252-8; Symposium on Economic Motivations and Incentives in a Traditional and in a Modern Environ- 
igns) ment (round table organized by the International Research Office on the Social Implications of Technology 
) can and Change, 1954), ibid., No. 3, 1954, pp. 369-476 (with bibliography); J. Spengler in S. Kuznets et, al. (eds.), 


op. cit. (and country studies therein by various authors); M. Singer, ‘Cultural Values in India’s Economic 

Development’, Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, May 1956, and the comments 

thereon in E. Develop t and Cultural Change, October 1958, pp. 1-12; P. Baran, ‘On the Political 

Economy of Backwardness’, Manchester School, January 1952, pp. 66-84; S. Frankel, The Economic Impact on 

Under-developed Societies, Oxford, 1953. 

Economic Development and Cultural Change (edited until 1959 by B. Hoselitz, one of the main students of this 

ee also interaction). 

. For an interim statement see (further to the report already mentioned on urbanization) ‘Some Socio-Cultural 
Factors in Economic Development’ presented to the ECAFE Working Party on Economic Development and 
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to the present study is that social investment outlays, notably on education 
and culture, may contribute to change these institutions.’ 

Kuznets? has called it impossible at present to describe the ‘area of interplay 
between cultural and economic factors . . . there are still questions as to how 
the qualitative information concerning such aspects of growth as the State, 
the social institutions and the entrepreneur can be combined with such 
measurable aspects as the quantitative trend in output and its components or 
in population and its stability rates. . . . It is only proper to indicate the 
limited nature of the advance made here toward a further resolution of these 
questions in their bearing upon the study of economic growth’. Keyfitz? has 
postulated an ideal mathematical formula which would yield the shortest 
path to maximize production in an ‘effort-space, including elements of 
motivation as variables, as in the univariate space of income or the bi-variate 
space of income and capital’. But he finds neither data on the initial conditions, 
nor a theory giving the interrelations of the variables, nor even a definition of 
the final objective. Hirschman (op. cit.) has produced a geometric represent- 
ation of the relationship of social overheads to directly productive investment, 
but has not, of course, quantified his scales. His theory is that, in a market 
economy, the choice of variation between the two proportions is dependent 
upon managerial reactions. While arguing both for, in some circumstances, 
excess capacity of social overheads because it makes a country attractive to 
directly productive investors, and, in other circumstances, for an excess 
capacity of directly productive investment because it makes social overheads 
easier to finance, he evidently prefers development by shortage of social 
overheads. In any case, as part of his theory of disorderly development, he 
is against continuously balanced proportions which would set in train a 
compulsive sequence of activity. 


FACTORS OF TIME AND SCALE 


The cost of social programmes may for technical reasons involve a time factor. 
Thus, the malaria eradication programme may be justified in the light of the 
resistance‘ to insecticides developing among the mosquitoe carrying the 
disease: in the present state of knowledge no insecticides as cheap as those to 
which resistance is developing are likely to be produced. 

The installation of an initially costlier apparatus of social amenities may 
be necessary to obtain operational economies of scale. Thus, prevention is 
better than cure in health measures. The Soviet Union, for example, seems to 
be able to achieve a low mortality rate with a smaller proportionate outlay of 


Planning (£/cn.11/pPpwp.5/L.4). Regional conferences under its sponsorship on the social implications of 
economic development have been held in Athens (December 1959) and are to be held in Chicago (September 
1960) and Mexico City (December 1960). 

. Hoselitz points to education as a factor in causing the substitution of achievement for ascription (Economia 
Internazionale, loc. cit.) in the choice of the modalities of the social objectives, but Buchanan and Ellis (op. cit., 
p. 89) believe that ‘the possibilities of modifying the cultural environmert through patient education and 
instruction appear to vary widely according to the phase of the culture that is to be modified .. . an effective 
programme usually can only be undertaken by people native to the culture’. They place more reliance upon 
migration (notably in urbanization) and the depersonalization of economic relationships. 

. In a ‘Foreword’ to Economic Growth: Brazil, India, Japan, op. cit., p. ix. 

. W. Keyfitz, ‘The Interlocking of Social and Economic Factors in Asian Development’, The Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, February 1959. 

4. See ‘Malaria: the Change in Strategy’, WHO Chronicle, September-October 1959, pp. 341-8. Dr. Weeks (WHO) 

addressed the group on this programme. 
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resources than, for example, the United States, because the Soviet programme 
is built around medical inspection at the place of work, thus making it possible 
to give treatment for minor illnesses before more serious ones develop. This 
proposition must remain unproven until, utilizing the age distribution of the 
Soviet population at the 1959 census, age-specific mortality rates are computed. 
Moreover, the comparability of medical outlays is uncertain. 

Even if major initial investment were to result in substantial economies 
of scale, the pushing-ahead in any one field, or in all fields, of social develop- 
ment faster than the rate of growth of the material-productive economy (or 
vice versa) might entail a disproportion which could prove difficult to eliminate 
subsequently. Once funds are committed to a certain outlay, government and 
local authority departments look upon such finance as a right. Egger (op. cit.) 
has pointed to the stability of the agency shares in the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance when ‘the co-ordinators are the same as the 
co-ordinated’. The following table gives the distribution by Specialized Agency. 





Distribution of Technical Assistance funds UN FAO ILO Unesco ICAO WHO 





Under the formula set up by 

the United Nations General 

Assembly in 1950 23 29 II 14 I 22 
Actual distribution for 1957 21 25 II 14 4 17 





In addition the 1957 allocations had to accommodate ITU (1), WMO (1) 
and the TAB overhead (6). 

Further, human and material capital becomes tied to a specific end-use. 
Doctors or teachers are trained, clinics or schools are built. There is, of course, 
some substitution within uses—after eradicating syphilis or malaria, staff can 
go on to execute other public health duties and primary teachers can be 
re-trained to teach at secondary schools. At the limit even hospitals can be 
converted into schools and, in fact, most buildings can be re-adapted. 

If countries are exhibiting a fast enough growth in material product such 
imbalances introduced by ‘crash’ programmes may be adjusted in a reasonably 
short time by freezing the level of outlays in the originally favoured sector. 
But even so there is a danger of cumulative aggrandizement in the original 
sector. Thus, a well-trained departmental administration can sometimes 
obtain more funds for itself because it presents better plans for the Ministry 
of Finance, Planning Board, etc. Wages may initially have to be high in the 
favoured sector to encourage the entry of those with the best skills, talents, etc. 
Vakil and Brahmanand! have stated this as necessary at least so far as entry 
into managerial functions is concerned in underdeveloped countries. 

The social group created by the income differential will seek to maintain 
its real income advantage when productivity increments arise in the rest of the 
economy, and will tend to be dissatisfied at any displacement of their ranking, 
even though they may enjoy in the course of income growth an absolute rise in 
real income. This problem is part of the wider one of the participation in the 
general growth of national product by those whose contribution is not readily 
measurable. 


1. C. Vakil and P. Brahmanand, ‘Technical Knowledge and Managerial Capacity as Limiting Factors on Industrial 
Expansion in Under-developed Countries’, International Social Science Bulletin, No. 2, 1954, PP. 212-17. 
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A CONCLUSION 


In the low-income countries, overall needs are so huge that the allocation 
of resources may well be a less urgent problem than that of mobilizing the 
resources. Moreover, the opportunity costs of social outlays seem to be small 
compared with those for productive investments. As a comparison of orders of 
magnitude, the cost of malaria eradication per person protected is of the order 
of 50 U.S. cents whereas the productive capital required for each person 
absorbed into non-agricultural employment is of the order of 3,000 dollars.! 
It might in fact be helpful if the specialized agencies which are active in the 
field of social investment worked out the cost of attaining certain social norms 
throughout the world—e.g., Unesco the cost of universal literacy? and WHO 
the cost of ensuring a life expectation at birth of a range of years in given age 
distributions. Such estimates might indicate that the opportunity cost is 
relatively low. 

Given the relative sizes of the aggregate opportunity costs, the danger is 
rather from rigidity in programming. Governments should be ready to adjust 
their outlays as symptoms of imbalance appear. The problem arises only 
in developing economies since those at stagnant low—or constant high— 
levels of performance tend to have a traditional resource-allocation pattern. 
Discovery of the symptoms of imbalance might well be the function of national 
agencies which would do for the whole pattern of society what economic 
research institutes try to do for business. Such study need occupy only a very 
few people, since all that is needed is that those in charge of social and economic 
programmes discuss freely with them their current experiences, On the inter- 
national scale such advice has been attempted as part of IBRD survey reports 
on technical assistance requirements,’ and the current arrangements within 
the United Nations for an international administrative service and of mobile 
advisers from the United Nations Bureau of Economic Affairs and of Social 
Affairs could be adapted to this purpose. 

As already recorded, members of the group were divided on the question of 
whether or not suitable criteria for assessing the return to social investment 
could be evolved for comparison with those for productive capital formation. 
Nevertheless, whether for use in econometric models or in commonsense 
choice, the most urgent need is for accurate and comparable data on the 
three ‘frames’: money outlays, welfare parameters and social-capital inventories; 
and much further theoretical and statistical study is required. 

The United Nations and the Specialized Agencies have made considerable 
progress in collecting statistics within each of these ‘frames’ and have gone 
some way towards making such data internationally and intertemporally 
comparable. Inter-agency collaboration in wedding social to economic 
parameters has, however, been virtually limited to indicators of welfare (the 
‘output frame’). Similar consultation in regard to the ‘input frame’ could 
usefully be undertaken: it might start by a co-ordination of the current revision 
of the United Nations System of National Accounts by the Statistical Commission 


. Group of experts on measures for the economic development of underdeveloped countries, Report, New York, 
United Nations, 1951. The report quoted $2,500 in 1949 prices, a figure adjusted to 1958 prices by the increase 
in the unit values of manufactured goods entering world trade. 

. Unesco presented such an estimate for south and south-east Asian countries to a conference in Lahore in 
January 1960. 

. But see P. Glick, ‘The Choice of Instruments for Technical Co-operation’, Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, May 1959, pp. 59 to 67, on the shortcomings of purely international advice. 
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of the United Nations in conjunction with Unesco and WHO to elaborate 
meaningful education and health expenditures, and be followed by consultation 
on housing and social-welfare outlays between the United Nations and ILO. 
Each of these agencies has in any case begun to formulate recommendations to 
governments on these outlay statistics. The field of national wealth has been 
the latest to be explored by economists and statisticians, and work could now 
usefully start on integrating human capital therein. The secretariats of the 
international agencies are far too small to execute such a far-reaching pro- 
gramme by themselves. National agencies and individuals might be called 
upon to shoulder the bulk of the burden: a little of the time and money now 
used in directly advancing human welfare could well be used in studies to 
make those efforts more effective. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN PAKISTAN: 
THE FIRST FIVE YEARS 


Jack D. Mezirow 
FRANK A. SANTOPOLO 


Pakistan’s Village Agricultural and Industrial Development Programme is 
the second largest national community development enterprise in the world.} 
Village AID, or V-AID as it is more popularly known, is completing its fifth} 


| year of field operations. Close to 27 million United States dollars have been} 


invested, and 3,000 government officers have been mobilized. The purpose} 
of this paper is to present a partial report on the progress of this programme, 
during the period February 1954 to March 1959. 

Village AID’s operational objective is to foster effective citizen participation 
in rural self-help projects in the fields of agriculture, primary education, adult 
literacy, health and sanitation, co-operatives, cottage industry, irrigation and 
reclamation, secondary road construction, youth and women’s work and village 
social and recreational activities. The programme seeks to accomplish this 
goal through a process of education, based upon discussion and planned 
community action, designed to assist villagers to acquire the attitudes, concepts 
and skills prerequisite to their effective democratic participation in the solution 
of as wide a range of development projects as possible in an order of priority 
determined by their increasing level of competence. The basic assumption is 
that by helping villagers acquire greater confidence in themselves and their 
government servants, precision in using scientific methods of community 
problem solving, competence in using co-operative methods of discussion and 
action and skill in resolving social conflict, their development efforts will be 
enhanced and existing conditions of apathy, over-dependence on authority, 
fear of change and factionalism will be overcome. Through this educational 
process and with the co-ordinated extension information programme of the 
technical agencies of government, villagers are encouraged to reorder the 
priority of their projects in accordance with government targets and pro- 
grammes. 
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The basic unit for administering the Village AID programme in Pakistan 
is the development area, composed of approximately 150 villages with a 
population of roughly 150,000. The number of development areas opened 
over the period February 1954 to October 1959 totals 134. The following 
numbers of development areas were established each year: 1954—6, 1955—15, 
1956—23, 1957—28, 1958—17, 1959—45. In West Pakistan 30 village-level 
workers are posted in the development area, each responsible for working in 
a circle of five villages. In East Pakistan 20 workers are posted in an area, each 
responsible for seven or eigh villages. A relatively small number of women are 
being trained as village-level workers, and 5 to 10 women workers, depending 
upon their availability, are placed in each area. The village worker is without 
‘officer’ status or regulatory or enforcement powers. He is the principal agent 
of change in the Village AID programme. Meeting regularly with villagers, 
the worker helps them systematically to identify, agree upon, and give action 
priorities to their common problems, and to plan, execute and follow up 
projects designed to solve them. The village worker is usually a matriculate 
or secondary school graduate selected from the cultural and geographical 
region in which he is expected to work. He is given a year’s training in one 
of Village AID’s 11 training institutes from which about 1,400 workers graduate 
each year. 

A development officer is in charge of the development area. In West Pakistan, 
three supervisors work under this guidance, two in East Pakistan. Although 
the Village AID Five-Year Plan calls for one supervisor to be a woman, only 
a few women have been appointed to supervisory positions. The development 
officer has direct relationships with the supervisors, village-level workers and 
other personnel employed by the Village AID Administration in the develop- 
ment area. Development officers are either drawn from the British-patterned 
civil service and are products of rigorous screening through the civil service 
system of competitive examinations, or they may be recruited from one of the 
technical departments, such as Agriculture. All are college graduates. In the 
earlier stages of the programme the supervisors were for the most part selected 
from the technical departments, but many village-level workers have since 
qualified for these posts. Development officers and supervisors receive three 
months training at one of two staff training centres operated by Village AID. 
An expanded one-year course is currently being given for these officers by 
two recently established Academies for Village Development, staffed by 
highly trained social scientists. 

According to the government’s Five-Year Plan, the village worker is to be 
given support by representatives of the technical departments of government 
stationed in the smallest political unit of the development area. As all technical 
departments are committed to providing support for the local village projects 
and need the help of the Village AID development area team to persuade 
villagers to adopt recommended practices, the development officer was 
originally designated to take responsibility for the operational co-ordination 
of departmental representatives working in his development area. In actual 
practice this co-ordination must be voluntary and can be achieved best through 
personal contacts and the work of the Development Area Advisory Commit- 
tee. Administrative control of technical department personnel remains with 
the district officers of the respective departments. This arrangement has 
precipitated a problem since often technical specialists have not been posted 
by their departments to the development areas where they were needed. Any 
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evaluation of the progress of Village AID must therefore take this into account. 
The recent creation of a National Rural Development Council at the highest 
level of government and the impending organization of local units of govern- 
ment may provide the required co-ordination among the various technical 
departments and Village AID. 

Within the villages the most common means of institutionalizing the plan- 
ning and execution of development projects and the training of local leaders 
is through the creation of a council of elders, an elected body, as broadly 
representative of the village as possible without legal status or responsibilities. 
The councils of elders within each development area are federated and are 
represented on the Development Area Advisory Committee. This committee 
includes representatives from each technical department of government and 
Village AID and is chaired by a district magistrate or deputy commissioner 
who has broad powers over all government operations in the district. The 
committee passes upon all development plans proposed by the village councils 
which require financial assistance in the form of a matched grant. A develop- 
ment fund of about $40,000 a year is made available to each development area 
through the Village AID Administration to finance aided self-help projects. 
Although the cost of each project is usually expected to be borne by the villagers 
through contributions of cash, materials and labour, the committee may 
match villager contributions to a maximum of 50 per cent in cases where 
adequate local resources are lacking. In addition to reviewing village council 
development proposals, the committee advises the development officer, who 
serves as its secretary, on the allocation of development funds and also co- 
ordinates the support of the technical departments. 

Few community development professionals will take issue with the conclusion 
of the British Colonial Office’s Hartwell House Conference: ‘Community 
development is not a method of doing economic development on the cheap, 
and success cannot be measured by adding up the material projects completed. 
They are but a means to a social and political end. The chief end of successful 
community development is not wells, roads, schools and new crops. It is stable, 
self-reliant communities with an assured sense of social and political respon- 
sibility.” 

Progress in community development is a matter of increasing levels of compe- 
tence in democratic participation in community problem solving. Thus the 
real measure of success must be in human terms, of values and attitudes chang- 
ed, of perceptual sensitivity and interpersonal insights newly acquired. A 
well staffed Programme Analysis Unit is currently being established by the 
Village AID Administration to carry out a sustained scientific progress 
evaluation and problem analysis of the entire rural development process. It is 
hoped that it will provide means to evaluate change in these important 
intangible areas. Meanwhile, schools, roads and dispensaries built, acres 
reclaimed and other physical achievements are tangible evidence of past 
problems solved and as such can vaguely approximate progress. 

The statistics presented below report only the organizational and physical 
achievements of the Village AID programme over its first five years. More 
significant data on the effectiveness of the human dynamics of the programme 
are not available, and as yet there has been no systematic assessment of Village 
AID’s profound social and political import. With all their real limitations, the 


1, Colonial Office, C ity Develop t: a Handbook, London, HMSO, 1958, p. 65. 
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facts at hand will be useful to the reader in gaining a clearer idea of the scope 
of the programme, the nature of village problems found most amenable to 
self-help solutions, some trends in this national self-help movement and the 
economics of community development. 


PROGRESS REPORT: 1954-59 


By March 1959, the date of the latest published report of the Ministry of 
Health and Social Welfare, 106 development areas were in operation through- 
out Pakistan. All statistics reproduced were abstracted from the official 
summaries of quarterly reports issued by the Ministry of Health and Social 
Welfare, Social Welfare and Community Development Division, of the 
Government of Pakistan, dated September 1958 and March 1959. The develop- 
ment areas covered 18,436 villages with a total population of 12,698,000, each 
village averaging 688 inhabitants. According to the 1951 census, the rural 
population of Pakistan was 67.96 million. The population covered by develop- 
ment areas was 18.7 per cent of this total. The 2,558 male village workers 
posted in the development areas each served an average of about seven 
villages or approximately 4,954 people. 

Under the headings below, figures for the five-year period are presented 
together with an analysis of the last six months of reporting, September 1958 
to March 1959. The progress indicated for this six-month period may reflect 
a snowballing of the development efforts of the preceding four and a half 
years or the increased interest in rural development by the new regime of 
President Mohammad Ayub Khan or a combination of these and other 
factors. 


Village organizations 


Councils, clubs, co-operatives and community centres are important to 
community development primarily as contexts in which new attitudes and 
skills of democratic participation can be learned. Although their existence 
alone is no assurance that the process of community development is going 
forward, they provide opportunities for vital educational experiences. In the 
period February 1954 to March 1959, councils of elders were organized in 
12,040 villages, 65.2 per cent of the villages covered by Village AID develop- 
ment areas. In the same period village workers organized 6,118 youth clubs 
with a total membership of 139,376 children and youths. The clubs sponsor 
a wide variety of individual and collective projects such as the raising of 
livestock, planting gardens and handicrafts. There were 5,744 boys’ clubs 
organized, an average of 2.2 per male worker, and 574 girls’ clubs established, 
an average o: 1.5 per female worker. These youth organizations had an 
average membership of 23 boys and 19 girls. In addition, 423 women’s clubs 
were formed, each female worker being responsible for two clubs. 

In the five-year period, villagers organized 733 co-operatives of which 
404 were for extending rural credit, 212 were multi-purpose, 74 were for 
marketing and 43 for purchasing. The co-operatives averaged 20 members. 

By September 1958, 7.039 village councils were functioning in the 15,695 vil- 
lages covered by development areas. Six months later, although the total 
number of villages covered increased by only 2,741, the number of councils 
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of elders had increased 71 per cent to total 12,040. To put it another way, in 
September 1958, councils were functioning in only 44.8 per cent of the villages 
served by V-AID, while six months later the proportion had increased to 
65.2 per cent of the villages covered. 

A comparative analysis of youth organizations between September 1958 
and March 1959, is not possible on the basis of the available data. During 
this period a systematic inspection by the Village AID Administration has 
eliminated from the records a substantial number of ‘paper’ organizations. A 
redefinition of the age limits for membership has affected the total number 
of those participating and the functions of the cubs. These and other changes 
resulting from an internal evaluation of the youth programme have somewhat 
invalidated existing statistics. 

Approximately one-fourth of the 733 co-operatives in the development 
areas were organized in the six months, September 1958 to March 1959. The 
period marked the upsurge of the credit co-operative which was second in 
popularity to the multi-purpose co-operatives in September 1958, but which 
accounted for over half the total of co-operatives by March 1959. 


Education 


One of the most important objectives of any community development pro- 
gramme is to raise the level of education and literacy of rural people. To 
this end Village AID workers assisted villagers in the development areas to 
build 879 new schools, to remodel 970 others and to obtain the services of 
706 teachers. Villagers were also assisted in opening 4,094 adult literacy 
classes, in which 91,462 adult villagers were enrolled. 

The Village AID Five-Year Plan set as a goal the establishment of a primary 
school for every circle of three villages. Unfortunately, since there are no 
reliable statistics available to determine the number of schools previously 
existing in the villages which were to be included in new development areas, 
any exact measurement of progress toward this goal is virtually impossible. 
However, if we assume that no schools existed before villages were incorporated 
in any of the development areas, the 1,028 schools which were constructed 
or remodelled with the help of village workers up to September 1958, averaged 
about one school for every 15 villages. Six months later the position improved 
to the extent that one school had been established for every 10 villages in 
development areas. 

Nearly all of the 1,189 new adult literacy classes functioning between 
September 1958 and March 1959, were operating in villages organized by 
the earlier date. The March 1959 total of 4,094 adult classes therefore means 
that there was one class for every 3.8 villages in the development areas, as of 
September 1958, a striking improvement over the September 1958 rate of one 
literacy class per every 5.4 villages. 


Health and sanitation 


In an effort to expand basic health services in the development areas, 214 civil 
dispensaries were opened, and 3,501,009 villagers were given vaccinations 
and immunizations. In addition to spraying 838,856 dwellings with DDT, 
other activities included the installation of 10,621 bore-hole latrines, 96.5 
miles of newly constructed drains, 7,404 tube wells and 6,561 other wells. 
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The period September 1958 to March 1959 saw more than a doubling of § Jr 
the number of civil dispensaries opened in the development areas. The 
resulting number of persons immunized in the six months approximated 88 per f !n 
cent of the total number immunized from February 1954 to September 1958, § 35: 
In addition, the villagers installed more latrines, sank more tube wells and in 
other wells than they had ever done before the six-month period of activity. > 

WwW 
Road and bridge construction " 
The importance to development of helping villagers establish accessibility [du 
to markets and sources of goods and ideas outside their immediate horizons — Th 
has been well established in almost every country. In the development areas 60. 
villagers constructed 466 miles of pukka (graded) road and 2,716 miles of — 1° 
kacha (ungraded) road, and at the same time they improved 194 miles of pukka — 8° 
road and 3,704 miles of kacha road. A total of 5,846 new bridges and culverts ff {0¥ 
were built, and 2,709 were repaired. 

Secondary road building received great emphasis in the six months, Sep- — An. 
tember 1958 to March 1959. Villagers in the development areas built two 
and a half times the number of miles of pukka roads they had built in the — /7 
entire preceding period of Village AID operations. They also constructed — 4 
slightly more than four-fifths as many miles of kacha roads as they had done § 4s 
previously. The 1,009 miles of improved kacha roads equalled 60 per cent of — 1:6 
their previous achievement since February 1954. we 
Agriculture Vil 
The use of improved strains of seeds, line planting and planting of fruit trees J A‘ 
and vegetables were widely demonstrated and encouraged by village workers — 4" 

in 

























in the development areas over the five years of Village AID operation. A total 
of 88,632 farmers planted 159,738 acres with improved seeds. Another 74,114 f sel! 
farmers adopted the line method of planting, which affected 616,337 acres, — me 
An incomplete tally reported that 67,557 farmers planted 83,829 acres of — —@ 
fruit trees. Planting of vegetables was undertaken by 69,147 farmers on § 97. 
22,263 acres. Other practices widely demonstrated and encouraged by Village JF tha 
AID workers were insecticide spraying, digging of compost pits and use of fF !5 
artificial fertilizers. An incomplete report indicated that 71,859 farmers — ‘OU 
sprayed 257,240 acres, 64,625 farmers dug 90,713 compost pits and 118,083 the 
farmers used 331,944 maunds (approximately 23,609 tons) of fertilizer. inc 

Comparative production figures between September 1958 and March 1959 — 2" 
are not reliable owing to seasonal and weather variations and lack of uniformity [| ut 
in reporting. However, it is well established that the most widely accepted — °F 
recommended agricultural practice was the planting of improved seeds. This | the 
is indicated by the fact that in the last six-month period there was an increase — Pr0 
of more than 200 per cent over the preceding four and a half years in the — 
number of farmers adopting this practice. This trend of increasing adoption 
was noted for other recommended practices as follows: line planting—55 per 
cent, planting fruit trees—47.8 per cent, planting vegetables—58.2 per cent, 
insecticide spraying—48.6 per cent, digging compost pits—58.8 per cent, using 
artificial fertilizers—34.8 per cent. 
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88 per ff Inrural Pakistan water is perhaps the most serious agricultural problem. There 
r 1958, ff is seldom enough when it is needed most and floods are an annual problem 
lls and § in both provinces. Villagers in the development area brought 178,419 addi- 
ctivity. tional acres under irrigation by digging 787 miles of canals, an improvement 


which benefits 160,121 farmers, An additional 40.608 acres were protected 
from erosion. 
From September 1958 to March 1959, villagers in the development areas 
sibility — dug 126 miles of canals, 19 per cent of the total dug up to September 1958. 
orizons § This intensified effort irrigated an additional 13,125 acres and benefited 
t areas — 60,232 more farmers, 60 per cent of the number who had benefited by irriga- 
tiles of & tion before September 1958. In the six months of activity villagers protected 
f pukka — 80 per cent of all the acreage protected from erosion during the preceding 
ulverts — four and a half year period. 


s, Sep- FP Animal husbandry 

lt two 

in the § In the development areas local veterinary dispensaries treated 420,836 animals 

ructed | and inoculated 1,428,387 livestock and 1,151,342 chickens against major 

1 done § diseases. Villagers castrated 18,897 desi bulls and purchased and distributed 

cent of — 1,602 pure-bred bulls to improve local herds. A total of 77,601 pure-bred eggs 
were hatched in local incubators. 


Villagers’ contribution to development 


't trees [| A tangible indication of the impressive potentiality of Village AID in tapping 
rorkers — an otherwise unexploited source of national wealth for development is reflected 
A total — in the size of the contribution made by villagers themselves in carrying out 
74,114 ff self-help projects. The nearly 12.7 million villagers living in the 106 develop- 
acres, [| ment areas operating up to 31 March 1959 contributed a total of $2,084,000 
sres of [| —a per capita contribution of approximately 15 cents. Of the total contribution, 
ers on § 67 per cent was in labour and 33 per cent was in cash. It should be remembered 
Village — that the first six development areas were opened in 1954, and only an additional 
use of [| 15 were established in the following year. Thus this contribution may be 
armers — ‘oughly estimated as covering a four-year period. The multiplying effect of 
18,083 § the programme is reflected in the fact that the total contribution of villagers 
increased 47.8 per cent in six months from September 1958 to March 1959, 
h 1959 | and the per capita contribution more than doubled. At this same rate of contri- 
ormity — bution the villagers will exceed the V-AID Administration’s anticipated 
cepted — expenditures in the development areas over the next 10 years by $86,000." If 
;. This [| the entire rural population (estimated at 70 million) were covered by the 
crease | programme, the same rate of per capita contribution would yield a total annual 
in the — contribution of $11,480,000 from the villagers to Pakistan’s development. 
option 
55 per 
r cent, 
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1. Assuming an expenditure of $40,000 per development area over the 10-year period. 
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CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS MONETARIOS 
LATINOAMERICANOS (CEMLA) 


San Juan de Latran, No. 2. Mexico 


BACKGROUND 


The proposal to establish, in Latin America, a teaching and research institute for the 

exchange of information among monetary authorities was first put forward by the Bank 

of Mexico during the Second Meeting of Central Bank Technicians of the American 

Continent in Santiago, Chile, in December 1949. The meeting adopted the proposal 

and designated an Ad-hoc Committee of outstanding economists from five countries 

to prepare the basis for the establishment of the centre. 

The committee’s recommendations were discussed at the Third Meeting of Central 
Bank Technicians (Havana, Cuba, February-March, 1952) and a basic statute and 
a statement of the general purposes of CEMLA were approved. Its main objectives were 
defined as follows: 

1. To promote a better understanding of monetary and banking matters in Latin 
America, as well as of the pertinent aspects of fiscal policy and their relationship to 
conclusions and principles which could be utilized in the formulation of practical 
measures by the monetary authorities to achieve a balanced economic development 
in those countries. 

2. To conduct research and to systematize experience in those fields, either through 
direct gathering of information in the various countries or through meetings of 
qualified officials or experts. 

3. To assist in the improvement of the personnel of the central banks and of other 
financial agencies in the American continent through: (a) the organization of 
seminars and special training courses, and (b) the publication of the centre’s 
surveys and research studies. 

4. To fprovide regular information to the member banks on developments of 
international and regional interest in the field of monetary, fiscal, and bankign 
policies. 


MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION 


CEMLA was officially established in September 1952, with headquarters in Mexico! 
City. Its founding members were seven central banks from the following countries; 
Chile, Cuba, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Mexico. By 1959 it had 
added to its membership the central banks of Argentina, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela and the Superintendency of Money and 
Credit, of Brazil. The Economic Commission for Latin America, the United Nations 
and the French Institute of Applied Economic Sciences are co-operating members. 
Thus, CEMLA’s membership groups 16 associated central banks and two co-operating 
organizations. 

The authorities of CEMLA are: 

(a) The Assembly, constituted by all members, and holding regular meetings every 
two years. (b) The Governing Board, of five associated members, four of which are 
elected by the Assembly. The fifth is the Bank of Mexico as host-member. The Economic 
Commission for Latin America acts as general consultant of the board. Regular meetings 
of the board are held annually. (c) The Director, appointed by the Governing Board, 
is the administrative and technical head of the centre. 

The director is assisted by a small permanent staff including an assistant director, 
four senior professional officers with training and experience in economics or banking 
organization, four junior economists, plus the necessary clerical and secretarial person- 
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nel. The Bank of Mexico assists in the handling of certain administrative matters such 
as mailing, telegraph and maintenance services, and auditing of accounts. 

The general budget for the centre is met out of annual contributions from the 
associated members. Some specific projects have been made possible through financial 
assistance from the International Co-operation Administration of the United States, 
and from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Many banking and international organizations co-operate with CEMLA by detailing 
senior members of their staff to lecture or to serve as advisers in the teaching and 
research activities of the centre, among others, the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Bank, the United Nations, the Board of Governors and several banks 
of the Federal Reserve System of the United States, the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France, and some commercial banks. 


ACTIVITIES 


Regular training programme 


Every year since 1953, CEMLA has offered its regular training programme to officials 
designated by the central banks in the Latin America region. The candidates for the 
course are either young economists from the research departments, or mature executives 
from the operational and administrative units. The main objectives of the course are: 
(a) to define the specific responsibilities of the economist within the framework of the 
monetary authorities; (b) to provide basic training in economics and monetary policy 
for operating officials; and (c) to create a spirit of mutual understanding and co- 
operation between the economists and the bank executives. 

The course lasts for a full 17 weeks, usually from May to August. The day’s activities 
are divided into morning lectures and afternoon round-table discussions. The number 
of trainees has been limited to between jo and 40 in recent years, thus facilitating 
personal contact between them and the faculty. Social gatherings among the participants 
also result in a better understanding of common problems and profitable exchange of 
information. 

Although the curriculum has varied somewhat from year to year, basically it has 
kept its main features. The 1959 course was composed of the following series of lectures 
(the number of sessions is given in parentheses in each case): basic economics (18), 
economic development (15), central banking and monetary policies (16), selected 
central banking systems (18), monetary theory (8), banking and monetary mechanism 
(11 double sessions), balance of payments (7), fiscal policy (11), saving instruments (5), 
agricultural credit (10), mechanism of international payments and the stabilization 
plans (g), evolution of central banking (5), letters of credit (2), correspondent rela- 
tions (4), legal problems of negotiable instruments (5), personnel and security 
problems (5), international finance institutions (5), exchange restrictions (4), problems 
of a Latin American common market (5), theoretical Basis of Monetary Policies (5). 

In addition, related topics are discussed in afternoon seminars with or without guest 
speakers from central and commercial banks, private industries, and government 
agencies. 


Visit to the United States 


For those trainees who participate in the regular training programme, CEMLA 
organizes a visit to the United States: Washington, D.C., and New York City. The 
group attends a series of lectures and observation tours at the International Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, the Federal Reserve Board, the Export-Import Bank, 
the United States Treasury, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, the New York 
Stock Exchange, the United Nations Headquarters, and other international and 
national organizations in the United States. 
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Special training courses 


To provide specialized training for technical personnel of the central banks, CEMLA 
prepared the curricula for special courses in such fields as national income statistics, 
and the presentation and analysis of monetary and financial statistics. Only one special 
course, lasting six months, has been conducted on the first mentioned subject. A 
comprehensive list of reading material for the second is being translated into Spanish, 


Operational meetings 


To deal with the more practical problems faced by the central banks, for the most part 
those related to the operation and management of these organizations, CEMLA has 
introduced, since 1955, the technique of ‘operational meetings’, essentially round- 
table discussions attended by central bank officials of the various levels of management. 

An agenda and modus operandi are prepared well in advance, as well as working 
papers and material for the meeting. When appropriate, representatives of banking 
equipment, machines, and supplies manufacturers, and of commercial banking are also 
invited to the meetings which, so far, have been held in three different countries of the 
region. The subjects thus far covered have been: (a) problems of internal operational 
control; (b) mechanization of central bank operations; (c) the establishment of organiza- 
tion units and of an information exchange scheme among the central banks on their 
operational systems; and (d) problems of issuing and handling bank notes. The subject 
for the fifth meeting, to be held in 1960, is the problem of using and handling cheques. 


Research projects 


Although all the centre’s activities involve a considerable amount of research, a certain 
number of them belong purely to this category. Notwithstanding the existence cf well 
organized and staffed units for economic research in the central banks, their technical 
personnel concentrates mainly on the study of problems having an immediate interest, 
to the detriment of long-term and basic economic research. To fill this gap, CEMLA 
engages qualified economists who participate in three kinds of research activities: 
(a) the preparation and publication of an Annual Survey on the Monetary Aspects of the 
Latin American Economies; (b) the preparation of special studies on technical problems 
of interest to the central banks; and (c) the provision of a consulting service on specific 
problems as requested by the individual central banks. 

The annual survey has been published for the years 1956, 1957 and 1958. Each of 
the three volumes includes chapters on the world’s economy, on the internal and 
external monetary trends in the area, and the monetary policies adopted by the Latin 
American countries during the year covered by the respective study. Each volume 
includes a special chapter analysing in more detail a particular problem. The obstacles 
to actions taken by monetary authorities, one of the aspects of the capital market in 
Mexico, and the institutional savings by the public in the region are subjects which 
have thus been treated. 

As examples of special studies, the following may be mentioned: the papers submitted 
to the Fifth Meeting of Central Banks, in Bogota, Colombia, in 1957, on the problem 
of bank liquidity as related to economic development financing; on the origin, signi- 
ficance and usefulness of bank coefficients; and on the adaptation to Latin America 
of investment corporations. A preliminary survey on the concepts and methodology 
of the estimate of savings was completed in early 1959, and a comprehensive study on 
the instruments of monetary policies and their relative applicability in Latin America 
was initiated in 1958. 

Specific consultations from individual central banks are constantly increasing. In 
recent years, CEMLA has gathered and distributed information on such topics as 
rediscount procedures, bonds with stable purchasing power, investment corporations, 
financing institutions, saving bonds, legislation on overdrawn cheques, legal interest 
rates, etc. 
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Information services 









An effective channel of regular information is provided through CEMLA’s fortnightly 
bulletin and its monthly supplement. Both are airmailed to the central banks, to 
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> special economic research centres and similar organizations, and to an increasing number of 
yject. A individuals in the region. The bulletin includes three sections: the evolution of the 
spanish, regional economy of Latin America (international loans, foreign trade, money and 


banking, public finance, industrial and agricultural development, transport, and basic 
production); the second section attempts to provide a descriptive and analytical 
panorama of the current behaviour of the United States economy, and of its external 


ost part relations in particular; the third section is devoted to economic developments in the 
LA has rest of the world in so far as they affect the region. The monthly supplement includes 
round. original articles, summaries of books and articles, documents of regional interest and, 
yement., every three months, a Latin American economic bibliography. 

working Since 1958, CEMLA has also issued two special bulletins: the semi-annual Bulletin 
yanking on Bank Fraud Prevention which, using the case-study methodology, presents possible 
are also conclusions and recommendations to prevent frauds against credit institutions. Most of 
s of the these data refer to problems of internal organization and control, personnel manage- 
rational ment, and mechanization. A second bulletin, on organization and systems, provides 
ganiza- information related to electronic, mechanical, or manual machinery and equipment 
m. their used by banks in document reproduction, the handling of mail, accounting and 
subject control, etc. 

heques. The Centre publishes a number of books which either result from the lectures 


delivered in the training programmes or are prepared as original studies for publication 
by CEMLA. The following titles have appeared up to January 1960: 
Estabilidad y Desarrollo Econémico (Stability and economic development), by Samuel 


certain Lurié. 

cf well Politicas Monetarias en Paises Subdesarrollados (Monetary policies in underdeveloped 

chnical countries), by David L. Grove. 

nterest Problemas Legales de los Instrumentos Negociables (Legal problems of negotiable instru- 

EMLA ments), by John J. Clarke. 

Hivities: El Commonwealth Bank de Australia (The Commonwealth Bank of Australia), by B. B. Cal- 

s of the laghan. 

oblems El Banco de Reserva de la India (The Reserve Bank of India), by P. S. N. Prasad. 

specific Problemas Financieros Internacionales (International financial problems), by John H. 
Williams. 

tach of Manual de Avalios Agricolas (Manual for agricultural land assessments), by Alfonso 

al and Rochac. 

» Latin Los Pagos Internacionales y la Politica Monetaria (International payments and monetary 

volume policies), by Arthur W. Marget and Robert Triffin. 

stacles Problemas Administratavos de un Departamento Organizactén (Administrative problems of an 

rket in organization departement), by Bruce L. Smyth. 

which Introduccién al Andlisis Monetario (Introduction to monetary analysis), by Harold M. 
Knight. 

mitted Las Fluctaciones Econémicas en Estados Unidos y America Latina (Economic fluctuations in 

-oblem the United States and Latin America), by David L. Grove. 


-signi- Instrumentos de la Politica Monetaria (The instruments of monetary policy), by Peter 
merica G. Fousek. 


dology El Control de Cambios (Exchange control), by Irving S. Friedman. 
idy on Aspectos Cuantitativos del Desarrollo Econémico (Quantitative aspects of economic develop- 
merica ment), by Simén Kusnets. 

Problemas de un Mercado Comin en America Latina (Problems of the Latin American 
ng. In common market), by Sidney S. Dell. 
ics as Recent Theories on Economic Development, by H. J. Bruton. 
ations, Following titles will be published in 1960: 


aterest Inflationary Experience in Mexico, by Barry N. Siegel. 
The Price Mechanism and Economic Development, by Octavio Bulhoes. 
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The Bank of England, by Guy M. Watson. 
It should be noted that all CEMLA publications are available in Spanish only. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


As can be seen from the wide range of activities developed throughout CEMLA’s 
seven years of existence, its great value lies in the fact that most of them, whether in 
the field of training or in research, would otherwise have been conducted by only one 
of the individual central banks in the area at much expense and with limited results 
in terms of the number of people who would benefit from a programme covering only 
one country. Obstacles to the acquisition of skills and experience, the economy achieved 
by training small groups of senior officials, and the like, made apparent the advantages 
of the regional approach to the subject. 


THE INSTITUT D’ETUDES POLITIQUES 


of the University of Grenoble 


The Institute of Political Studies (Institut d’Etudes Politiques) at the University of 
Grenoble was established by decree on 4 May 1948, replacing the Centre Universitaire 
d’Etudes Administratives et Politiques which existed at that university from 1946 to 
1948. Professor Jean-Louis Quermonne, of the Faculty of Law and Economics, is in 
charge of it. 

The institute gives French and foreign students an opportunity of extending their 
general educational background in the sphere of political science, economics and social 


science; in this respect, its courses provide a most stimulating and useful supplement 
to those of the Faculty of Law and Economics and the Faculty of Arts and Humanities, 
but never overlap with theirs. Political science studies, which usually last three years, 
can very easily be combined with other courses either in the Faculty of Law and 
Economics or in that of Arts 'and Humanities, or even at other institutions or 
schools. 

The Institute of Political Studies enables French and foreign students not preparing 
for specific examinations, and in fact anyone who is objectively interested in political, 
economic and socia! problems, to take general courses of instruction dealing with these 
problems. 

In connexion with the reforms relating to civil service recruitment, it prepares 
students and ‘civil servants for the entrance examinations of the National School of 
Administration (Ecole Nationale d’Administration) and, where necessary, for other 
competitive civil service examinations. 

It thus offers, at the University of Grenoble, three kinds of educational opportunities 
which, until a short time ago, were really available only at the University of Paris. The 
students have been the first to realize the fact, and in 10 years, the number enrolled 
at the Institute of Political Studies has doubled. Enrolments have risen from go in 
1948-49 to 180 for the 1958-59 academic year, including many students from the States 
of the French Community or from foreign countries. 


STATUS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE INSTITUTES OF POLITICAL STUDIES 


Institutes of Political Studies, set up by an ordinance of g October 1945, and governed 
by a decree of the same date, are independent of the faculties. 
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France has eight Institutes of Political Studies, at Paris, Aix-en-Provence, Algiers, 
Bordeaux, Grenoble, Lyons, Strasbourg and Toulouse. 

Among the higher educational establishments, the Institutes of Political Studies have 
been given three functions: 

1. To prepare candidates for the various competitive examinations in the civil service 
and to assist recruitment. From this point of view, the institutes are specially respon- 
sible for preparing the most promising of their students for the entrance examinations 
of the National School of Administration. They also help to organize training 
courses in law (particularly at Grenoble) or refresher courses for civil servants or 
students at the National School of Administration. 

2. To co-ordinate and supplement the courses available in the Faculties of Law and 
Economics and Arts and Humanities as regards political, economic and social 
studies. The Institutes of Political Studies give particular attention to developing 
courses with a direct bearing on current events. For this purpose, they call on the 
services of the leading specialists from educational circles, the civil service, the army, 
trade unions and industry. New teaching techniques (lectures on method, seminars, 
case studies) are also used. Generally speaking, the institutes try to provide inter- 
disciplinary teaching. 

3. To collect documentation needed for the teaching of political science, which is 
interdisciplinary by its very nature. Some of the institutes have therefore installed 
documentation centres which have large numbers of books and reviews, as well 
as documentation indexes and files of press cuttings. 

The existence of these institutes is determining the way in which political science research 

is developing. Research groups are sometimes attached to them. At Grenoble, for 

instance, two seminars were organized during 1958-59, one on Franco-African relations 
and the other on electoral sociology. The idea of assigning special branches of study 
to the provincial institutes, in consultation with the National Political Science 

Foundation (Fondation Nationale des Sciences {Politiques), is now being consid- 

ered. 

The Institutes of Political Studies award a diploma equivalent to a licence d’enseigne- 
ment supérieur (the first university degree), which qualifies the student to sit the entrance 
examination of the National School of Administration and many other public, semi- 
public and private competitive examinations. 


THE INSTITUT DES SCIENCES ECONOMIQUES 
ET COMMERCIALES APPLIQUEES 
A L’AFRIQUE NOIRE 


University of Dakar 


In 1958, the University of Dakar proposed the formation of an institute to supplement 
certain elements of its teaching by work of a more concrete nature, which would have 
the twofold merit of providing practical training for the future administrators, both 
private and public, of Tropical Africa, and of collaborating with the African authorities 
in economic development. In this way, the Institut des Sciences Economiques et 
Commerciales appliquées 4 l’Afrique Noire (ISECAAN) came into being. 

Although the development of this body has reached a fairly advanced stage, the 
events of the past 12 months or so and, in particular, the creation of the Community, 
have entailed considerable modifications in its field of activity. It seems therefore that 
the organization of the institute must be reconsidered to adapt it to present conditions. 
Its constitution is accordingly to be revised during the coming months but, without 
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prejudice to any final adjustments which require the approval of the competent author. 
ities, a broad outline of ISECAAN may be given here. 

So far as its administrative status is concerned, ISECAAN will be a university insti- 
tute, under the academic supervision of the Faculty of Law. But it goes without saying 
that its staff, both permanent and temporary, may be in part recruited from outside 
the university, so as to ensure that the work it undertakes may be profitably related to 
practical conditions. 

The functions of the institute ‘will comprise teaching, information, research and 
co-operation. 


TEACHING 


The efforts of reformers notwithstanding, the new law degree course provides students 
with knowledge which is essentially theoretical. And while courses given in the other 
faculties may prepare students for careers in the public service, more often than not 
they do not offer any practical prospects. 

ISECAAN therefore proposes to guide students towards concrete activity in a 
specific field. For example, the course in the economics and technique of finance for 
students who will eventually hold positions of responsibility in the various States would 
be directed towards the investigation of methods of adjusting financial policy to the 
specific conditions of developing countries, and particularly the countries of Tropical 
Africa. The proposed syllabus for this course is given as an annex. 

Another function—and this will perhaps constitute the essential feature of the 
institute’s activities—will be concerned with the further instruction, the specialization 
and even the ‘reconversion’ of staff who have already been trained but who lack the 
preparation necessary to cope with certain urgent tasks. The establishment of the 
Community is accompanied by an increasing decentralization of economic adminis- 
tration, as is evidenced, inter alia, by the creation in the majority of the new States of 
a ministry of economy and planning; but such services frequently lack qualified staff 
capable of assuming new functions at short notice. ISECAAN therefore proposes to 
admit to its courses personnel sent to it by the departments concerned and to provide 
them, if not with full qualifications, at least with a comprehensive body of knowledge, 
both general and technical, bearing on the sectors in which they are to work. Such 
instruction may be given in study days, training sessions or highly specialized seminars, 
these courses could be open also to personnel from private concerns. 


INFORMATION 


In the African States, it is not only capital and technical knowledge that may be 
lacking but also—basically—a correct understanding of fundamental economic facts. 
Statistical forecasting often seems to be inadequate in highly developed countries; it 
is all the more so here, in spite of undoubtedly interesting but widely dispersed initia- 
tives. 

ISECAAN therefore proposes to contribute towards the creation of an investigation 
service which, through the collection of statistics and through specialized surveys, might 
supply the central bodies with data on which to base their activities. 

Such a task, however, necessitates, in the first instance, the training of a competent 
staff. To this end the institute decided to organize in November 1959 a section which, 
by implementing the proposal to create an Institute of Statistics of the University of 
Dakar, would prepare its students for careers as statisticians, and award them appro- 
priate diplomas. In this connexion, it would be of the greatest value to have the closest 
possible co-operation of the various African statistical services. 
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RESEARCH 


Economic growth follows many directions, according to the diversity of the territories 
in which it occurs. The determination of these directions always involves certain un- 
known factors and the projects contemplated must be very closely examined. 

ISECAAN proposes to participate in such detailed studies. Indeed, such a body, 
combining theoretical knowledge with specialized information, would be in a position 
to undertake, either on its own initiative or at the request of public authorities, the 
examination of projects, programmes and plans relating to development. It would 
work in close collaboration with the African governments and would seek to determine 
a policy which would be both co-ordinated and efficient. 


CO-OPERATION 


The present age is one of international co-operation. Never before has there been such 
a proliferation of institutions of every kind and every field of competence. This abun- 
dance is particularly striking in the field of economic development and though it gives 
cause to hope for tangible results, it also implies a dispersion of efforts which is not far 
removed from wastage. 

ISECAAN proposes to work in co-operation with these bodies and with corresponding 
institutions in the Community. To this end, it will organize a research and documenta- 
tion service specially concerned with external relations. Tropical Africa will thus 
benefit from foreign experience, and will offer its own experience in exchange; doubtless 
it will also be in a position to take greater advantage of such resources from all quarters 
as may be offered to further its development. 

The promotors of ISECAAN are naturally not entirely disinterested. By making 
their competence available to assist the African States of the Community, they will 
benefit in return from the enrichment of their own knowledge, and gain practical 
experience to add to the value of their theoretical training. 


SYLLABUS OF THE INSTITUT DES SCIENCES ECONOMIQUES ET COMMERCIALES APPLIQUEES A 
L’AFRIQUE NOIRE (theoretical and practical) 


Economic and commercial section 


First year. Tropical economy,! business administration,! commercial law, African social 
law, economic and social statistics. 

Second year. General Economics Alternative Course: agricultural development policy, 
industrial development policy, financial development policy, national accounting, 
elements of economic planning, economic legislation.? 

Private Economics Alternative Course: business accountancy, fiscal technique, 
advanced commercial law, economic legislation,? rationalization. 


Statistics section 


First year. Elementary statistical methods (compilation—analysis), mechanical recording 
and computing (theory—punch-card machines, electronic calculation), elements 
of the application of mathematics to economics and statistics, sampling—theory and 
practice, economic and social statistics,! business administration,! tropical economy.! 

Second year. Mathematical statistics, theory of probability, elements of linear algebra 
and matrix calculus, operational research, national accounting.! 


1. Courses common to the economic and commercial section and the statistics section. 
. Courses common to the two alternative courses. 
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Refresher and specialization courses 


Three sessions in the academic year 1959-60: credit and currency; international trade 
and foreign exchange; international co-operation and technical assistance. 


THE INSTITUT D’ETUDES 
ADMINISTRATIVES AFRICAINES 


University of Dakar 


The Institut d’Etudes Administratives Africaines (IEAA) is located at the Faculty 
of Law and Economic Sciences of the University of Dakar. Its purpose is to provide 
teaching in legal, economic and social subjects relating to the African States for the 
higher training of civil servants and for candidates for administrative examinations, 

The director of the institute, who is a member of the staff of the Faculty of Law, 
supervises the running of the institute and is responsible for relations with the leading 
Africans concerned with it. 


SYLLABUS 


The IEAA offers two courses of studies: (a) a course in preparation for local admin- 
istrative examinations (Local Administration) ; (b) a course in preparation for metro- 
politan administrative examinations or for the Schools of Administration of the various 
States, in process of organization (General Administration). 


Course in preparation for local administrative examinations (Local Administration) 


This course of studies is open to civil servants and candidates for the civil service who, 
on the basis of their diplomas or professional qualifications, are considered by the 
director of the institute to be capable of benefiting from the instruction given. 

For students resident in Dakar the instruction is given orally and comprises several 
series of lectures given daily, on the main branches of law. 

For students resident at a distance from Dakar, the instruction is given by corres- 
pondence; they receive monthly lessons which include exercises in each subject, to be 
returned to the teachers for correction. 

At the end of this course, there is a final examination which is held not only in Dakar 
but also, with the co-operation of the various Ministries of Public Administration, in 
all the African States. 

The examination includes two written tests of 1} hours each on subjects in the 
syllabus. The examination is of the same length as the examination in legal studies 
(Capacité en Droit), and in its range of subjects corresponds to the examinations organized 
by the former Secretariat for French West Africa for appointment to the post of Admin- 
istrative Secretary. 

Successful candidates are awarded the diploma in African Administrative Studies 
(Diplome d’ Etudes Administratives Africaines). 


Course in preparation for metropolitan administrative examinations or for African Schools of 
Administration (General Administration) 


This preparation comprises a series of courses and lectures given in the Faculty of Law 
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and Economic Sciences of Dakar, covering the subjects of the written and oral parts 
of the entrance examinations. 

Candidates recruited are holders of the baccalauréat, administrative secretaries and 
holders of the diplomas of the institute. 

An examination is held at the end of the year. 


THE CENTRE D’ETUDES ET DE DOCUMENTATION 
ECONOMIQUES, FINANCIERES ET SOCIALES 


59, Raouda Street, Damascus (Syria-UAR) 


The Study and Documentation Centre, a private, non-profit-making scientific insti-| 
tution, was founded by Mr. Chafic Akhras in January 1958. 

The centre is administered by its founder, but its general policy is determined by a 
Board of Governors consisting of prominent university people, statesmen and) 
distinguished private persons. 

Its essential purpose is to assist the development of economic, financial and social 
information services, to promote research and scientific studies in those fields, and to’ 
help make such work more widely known. ‘ 

The centre conducts its own research programme, and also undertakes economic 
and financial studies at the request and on behalf of the State, governmental bodies 
and private institutions. 

In some cases, the results of its own research work and studies are published; in 
others they are communicated directly to those concerned. The centre is, however, 
trying to broaden its publications programme, which now includes two separate 
categories: scientific studies and documentary publications. The following are the main 
publications issued at present : 


L’ Economie et les Finances de la Syrie et des Pays Arabes (The economy and finances of Syria 

and the Arab countries). Monthly, appearing in the third week of each month. 
This is a valuable source of information for all who are interested in the complex develop- 
ment of the Arab countries. Its object is to give its readers practical information; and, 
with its leading articles and columns on special topics, its complete coverage of laws 
and other texts relating to economics and finance, its reports and statistics, it is an 
essential aid to all business managers, bankers, diplomats and public or private insti- 
tutions, 


Selection de Législation Arabe (Selection of Arab legislation). Texts and analyses. 

This publication gives a selection of basic legislative texts applying to the principal 
Arab countries and particularly to the United Arab Republic. Each text, published 
separately, is accompanied by specialists’ analyses. 


Etudes (Studies). 

This collection comprises economic, financial and social studies on various subjects 
of concern to the main Arab countries. There are two series. The first covers the key 
sectors of the Arab economies: agriculture, industry, transport, currency, banking, 
foreign trade, etc. The second is more particularly concerned with problems of topical 
interest. These studies as a whole provide a substantial body of basic documentation 
and an objective source of information. 


Notes et Documents (Notes and documents). 
This new series is a useful addition to the centre’s publications programme, providing, 
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in separate issues, collections of reports, documents, official memoranda, payments 
agreements, etc., which are not covered in the other publications. 


Code Permanent du Commerce Extérieur et des Changes de la Province Syrienne (Permanent 
foreign trade and exchange code of the Province of Syria). 

A compendium constantly kept up to date, of laws, decrees, orders, opinions, instructions 

and notes on foreign trade and exchange control. 


The research work and studies carried out at the request and on behalf of States, 
governmental bodies and private institutions are done by the Studies Section of the 
centre, which is staffed by qualified research workers. The scope of the section’s 
activities is quite broad, covering both market research and development projects. 
The centre also has a library which it is endeavouring to expand. In addition, it 
conducts a programme of lectures on subjects of topical interest every year, and takes 


part in various congresses. 
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2. For explanations of abbreviations, see page 472. 





II. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Yearbook of the International Law Commission, 1959. Vol. I. Summary records of the 11th 
session, 20 April-26 Fune 1959. 1959, 204 pp., $2.00. A/CN.4/SER.A/1959. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.]* The following points were dealt with at this session: consular relations 

and immunities, treaty law, responsibility of States, and organization of the Commis- 

sion’s future work. 


OUTER SPACE 


Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. December 1959, 5 pp. 
A/4351. 

{Ej. Pr. Org.] This report contains a resolution advocating the convening, in 1960 and 

1961, under the auspices of the United Nations, of an international scientific conference 

to consider the problem of the peaceful use of outer space on the basis of international 

co-operation. 


PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


(Sc. Ej. Pr.] The proceedings of the Second United Nations International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy (Geneva 1-13 September 1958) continue to 
be published. The following are the volumes recently issued: 


Vol. 7. Nuclear physics. 1958, 892 pp., $12.50. A/CONF.15/1. 

Contains some 70 articles dealing with the techniques and apparatus used for nuclear 
measurement, pure physics and nuclear energy, nuclear constants, reactor theory and 
methods of computation. 


Vol. 9. Radio-elements in research, industry and agriculture; security and radiometry. 1958, 
578 pp., $12.00. A/CONF.15/I. 

Contains some 70 articles dealing with the preparation of radio-elements and their use 

in research, industry and agriculture, and also with a number of practical experiments 

in hygiene and security. 


1. Generally speaking, no mention is made of publications and documents issued more or less automatically— 
regular administrative reports, proceedings of meetings, etc. Free translations have been made of the titles of 
certain publications and documents for which the English title could not be secured in time. 

The titles thus translated are indicated by an asterisk (*) in the margin. 
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Vol. 10. Radio-elements in biology and medicine; biological effects of radiation. 1958, 669 pp., 
$13.00. A/CONF.15/T. 

Contains some 8o articles dealing with radio-elements in biochemistry, physiology 

and medicine (radiotherapy and neutrontherapy), with radiolesions, the cancer- 

producing effects of radiation and the effect of irradiation on the nervous system. 








UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 






Report by the Secretary-General on measures taken by the governments of Member States to further 
the economic development of underdeveloped countries in accordance with General Assembly 
resolution 1316 (XIII). October 1959, 40 pp., A/4220/ADD.1. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This addendum contains the replies of the Governments of the Republic 

of China (Taiwan), Guatemala and the Philippines. In the report of China special 

importance is attached to forestry. The report for Guatemala gives the results achieved 
in the application of the 1955-60 development plan for transport and communications, 
electric power, agriculture and stock farming, education and urbanization. The 

Philippines report includes tables showing private investment in the manufacturing 

and mining industries. 













TRUST TERRITORIES 


Offers by Member States of study and training facilities for inhabitants of trust territories. Decem- 
ber 1959, 45 pp. 4/4320. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This report of the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly is an 
account of the discussion on proposals relating to the following points: dissemination, 
in the trust territories, of information on the United Nations, preparation and training 
of indigenous administrative staff, educational problems connected with accession to 
self-government or independence and with assistance to territories no longer having 
trust status. 













Question of South West Africa. November 1959, 24 pp. A/4272. 
{Org. Ej.] This report, submitted by Mr. Eamon L. Kennedy (Ireland), is an account 
of the discussions and voting to date on the petitions and communication: concerning 
the situation in South West Africa and that territory’s status. 











The future of the Trust Territory of the Cameroons under United Kingdom Administration: 
Report of the United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner on the plebiscite in the northern part of 
the Territory. December 1959, 9 pp. A/4313. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This report is an account of the various stages in the plebiscite, beginning 

with the entering of names on the electoral rolls, and contains comments on the geo- 

graphical, demographic and administrative background to the plebiscite, the diffi- 
culties of communication and the atmosphere in which the plebiscite was held. 
















UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Question of race conflict in South Africa resulting from the policies of apartheid of the Government 
of the Union of South Africa. November 1959, 5 pp. A/4271. 

[Ej. Org.] This report of the Special Political Committee concludes with a resolution 

requesting the General Assembly to voice its opposition to racial discrimination in any 

part of the world and its deep regret and distress over the fact that the Government 

of the Union of South Africa has not yet replied to the General Assembly’s appeals 

inviting it to revise its policy. 


REFUGEES 


1960 programme for non-settled refugees living outside camps. September 1959, 23 pp. A/AC. 
96/42. 
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[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This document, submitted by the High Commissioner, describes the 
various projects under consideration. A sum of $1,550,000 is available for their imple- 
mentation. Projects may be divided into seven categories: registration, case work, aid 
for emigration, professional training and education, settlement of handicapped refugees, 
integration of the socially handicapped, and supplementary aid. The refugees for 
whom this programme is being carried out are in various European countries (Austria, 
France, Germany, Greece and Italy) and in the Middle East. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


UNITED NATIONS VISITING MISSION TO THE TRUST TERRITORIES OF NAURU, NEW GUINEA 
AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS (1959). 


Report on the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 1959, 41 pp., $0.40. T/1484. 

Report on Nauru. 1959, 23 pp., $0.25. T/1485. 

Report on New Guinea. 1959, 33 pp. 7/1486. 

(Ej. Pr.] These reports refer to the terms of reference of the mission, describe its travels 
and give an account of recent developments in the territories in question in the political, 
social, economic and educational fields. 


Report of the United Nations Commissioner for the supervision of the plebiscite in the Cameroons 
under the United Kingdom administration. Part I: Organization, conduct and results of the 
plebiscite in the northern part of the Territory. November 1959, 90 pp. T/1491. 

(Ej. Pr. Org.] This report begins with a survey of the country, its people and government 

and then goes on to describe the organization of the plebiscite itself (registration, date 

of plebiscite, public enlightenment programme, and voting material). It describes the 
part played in the plebiscite by the political parties and the work of the United Nations 
on this occasion. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN THE ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND HUMANITARIAN SPHERE 


General review of the development and co-ordination of the economic, social and human rights 
programmes and activities of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies as a whole, 
June 1959, 27 pp. E/3235/ADD.1. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This supplementary report deals with the decisions taken by the Twelfth 

World Health Assembly. 

The spending budget for 1960 will amount to 17 million dollars, 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Commission on Human Rights. Report on the fifteenth session, 16 March to 10 April 1959. 
1959, 28th session, supplement no. 8, 39 pp., $0.30. E/3229; E/cN.4/789. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Proposals, discussions and resolutions concerning freedom of information, 

the right of asylum, study of the right to protection against arbitrary arrest, detention 

or exile, the rights of children, antidiscriminatory measures and the protection of 

minorities. Programme of work and priorities. 


Study of discrimination in the matter of religious rights and practices. November 1959, 95 pp. 
E/CN.4/SUB.2/200. 

[Ej. Pr.] This report, presented to the Commission on Human Rights by an expert, 

Mr. A. Krishnaswami, uses the information supplied in a series of ‘country mono- 

graphs’. These reports describe various forms of inequality in the treatment of indi- 

viduals or groups professing religious or philosophical convictions differing from those 
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of the majority. The analysis of the material supplied takes both the de facto and the 
de jure situation into account. The author describes ir. the most concrete terms possible 
the various types of discrimination, but without specific reference to any particular 
country in any particular case. The primary object of this report is to encourage the 
adoption of constructive measures in the international community. The various chapters 
deal with the nature of the right to freedom of thought, conscience or religion; 
with the freedom to manifest or to maintain or change religion or belief; with the 
status of religions in relation to the State and the decisions to be taken in this 
field. 


Study of discrimination in the matter of the right of everyone to leave any country, including his 
own, and to return to his country. October 1959, 7 pp. E/CN.4/sUB.2/L.157. 

[Ej. Pr.] Discussion of arrangements for this study. Draft list of subjects bearing on the 

problem. The primary purpose of this list is to serve as a guide for the assembly of 

information for the proposed study. 


Study of discrimination in the matter of political rights. December 1959, 25 pp. E/cN.4/sus. 
2/L.158. 

[Ej. Pr.] This report, submitted by Mr. Hernon Santa Cruz, is an analysis of the two 

concepts ‘political rights’ and ‘discrimination in the matter of political rights’. It 

contains a brief survey of the historical development of these concepts. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 










Status of women in family law. Novermber 1959, 31 pp. E/cN.6/185/ADD.17. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This report, based on the replies of governments to a questionnaire 
concerning the legal situation in the matter of marriage law, deals with the legal 
conditions of marriage, its dissolution, personal relations between spouses and parent- 
children relations. It covers three countries—Albania, Ceylon and Japan—and is a 
supplement to a series of similar reports already issued. 


Property rights of women. November 1959, 11 pp. E/cN.6/208/appD.5. 
[Ej. Dp. Pr.] This supplement to a previous report by the Secretary-General reproduces 
the information supplied by the Governments of Ceylon and Japan concerning the 
age at which women legally attain majority, the right to bring a legal action, to become 
party to a contract, to run a business and to engage in any economic activity, and 
women’s rights of inheritance. 


Status of women in private law. Age of marriage, consent to marriage and registration of marriage. 
October 1959, 4 pp. ECN/6/NGO/72. 

[Ej. Pr.] This statement sets forth the views of the Anti-Slavery Society for the Pro- 

tection of Human Rights concerning the incorporation of the rights of future 

spouses in the constitutions of Member States, the registration of marriage, marriage 

regarded as a business contract and the care and guardianship of children. 


Occupational outlook for women. Access of women to training and employment in the principal 
technical and professional fields. October 1959, 14 pp. E/cN.6/343/ADD.4. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This report, based on the replies received from the Governments of 

Ceylon, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Laos, Monaco and Yugoslavia, deals with the 

occupational outlook for women architects, engineers and lawyers. 


Information concerning the status of women in Trust Territories. October 1959, 29 pp. E/CN. 
6/352. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Information on the status of women from the political, economic, social 

and legal points of view, and particulars on such practical questions as maternal and 

child welfare in the following territories: New Guinea, the Pacific Islands, Ruanda- 

Urundi, Tanganyika, Togoland and the Cameroons under French administration 
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and Somaliland under Italian administration. An addendum (E/CN.6/352/Add.r) 
deals with the Cameroons under United Kingdom administration. 


Women in public services and functions. December 1959, 75 pp. E/cNn.6/354. 

[Ej. Dp. Pr. St.] This report by the Secretary-General contains the replies of some 
forty States and ten non-governmental organizations. The first chapter deals with the 
part played by women in administrative careers. The following chapters are concerned 
with carreers in the diplomatic and consular services and public education (conditions 
for admission, examinations and recruitment). 


MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


United Nations Children’s Fund. Report of the Executive Board, 229th to 239th meetings, 
1 September-11 September 1959. October 1959, 127 pp. E/ICEF/39I. 

(Ej. Pr. St.] Financial situation and survey of the implementation of the programme 

and its present trends (aid to mothers and children, disease control, nutrition). 


Countries and projects assisted by Unicef. November 1959, 46 pp. E/ICEF/392. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] List of projects assisted by Unicef up to the September 1959 session 
of its Executive Board. Synoptic tables and statistics grouped under types of projects 
and countries. 


STATISTICS 


The statistical unit in economic inquiries. October 1959, 39 pp. E/CN.3/L.50. 

(St. Sc. Ej. Pr.] This document points out the factors determining thechoice of a particu- 
lar statistical unit in an economic inquiry, together with the practical consequences 
of this choice. It gives an account of the definition of various statistical units and the 
relations established between them. 


CARTOGRAPHY 


International map of the world on the millionth scale, 1958. 1959, 103 pp., $1.00. sT/ECA/ 
SER.D/4. 

(Ej. Pr. Sc.] The first section of this annual report describes the work of the United 

Nations on the International Map in 1958. It also contains an up-to-date table of the 

sections already published. 


COMMODITIES 


Commission on International Commodity Trade. Report on the seventh session, 9-24 March 1959. 
1959, 18 pp., $0.20. E/3225; E/CN.13/35. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. St. Dp.] This report describes the work of the session and the main trends 

in international commodity trade—price fluctuation, causes for the weakness of demand 

and movements of stocks. Communications by certain governments on various inter- 

national commodity problems and the medium and long-term prospects for the 

consumption and production of the leading commodities. 


Commission on International Commodity Trade. Recent commodity developments. October 1959, 
14 pp. E/CN.13/SER.A/73. 

(Ej. Pr.] Notes on various intergovernmental consultations, information on the present 

position of the main commodity problems and outstanding recent developments in 

the market for the following products: cocoa, coffee, cotton, olive oil, rubber, sugar 

and tin. Index of prices of certain products. Graphs. 


Recent commodity developments. January 1960, 11 pp. E/CN.13/SER.A/33. 
[Ej. Pr.] A similar document to the foregoing, containing further information, mainly 
on sugar, tin and wheat. 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY AND ECONOMICS 





Outlook for nuclear energy as a new source of power. 1959, 35 Pp. E/ECE/349; E/ECE/EP/206, 
[Ej. Pr. St.] This report is an analysis of the communications on economic subjects 
submitted to the Second United Nations International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. It stresses the importance of the various types of reactors for 
the economy and analyses the items that make up the cost price of nuclear energy. 


AFRICA 


The impact of the European Economic Community on African trade. November 1959, 31 pp. 
E/cn.14/29. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. St.] Preliminary analysis of certain possible effects of the Common Market 

on some of the commodities exported by Africa, and brief discussion of the factors that 

must be taken into account in assessing the general repercussions of this new economic 

system. 


Economic Commission for Africa. Programme of work and priorities for 1960 and 1961. Decem- 
ber 1959, 21 pp. E/cn.14/36. 

[Ej. Pr.] Foundations and structure of the present programme. Recruitment of the 

staff required. Classification of projects. Co-operation of governments. List of projects 

(economic, social and statistical) for 1960-61. Economic projects relating to industry, 

transport, natural resources and agriculture. Social projects relating to community 

development and the raising of living standards. 


Report on the Workshop on Planning and Administration of National Programmes of Community 
Development (Addis Ababa, 14-25 September 1959). October 1959, 41 pp. E/cN.14/24; 
E/cn.14/AcC.1/6. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Bl.] This is the first workshop sponsored by the Economic Commission 

for Africa. The report describes the organization of the meeting and the results of 

discussions which dealt with the planning and administration of national programmes 
of community development, the recruitment and training of the necessary staff, the 
financing of programmes, regional co-operation and international assistance. 


International Economic Assistance to Africa: a review of current contributions. November 1959, 
31 pp. E/cNn.14/23. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] The first part of this memorandum by the Executive Secretary of the 
Economic Commission for Africa gives details of the object and amount of assistance 
provided under bilateral programmes, while the second part gives similar information 
on multilateral programmes and assistance from international organizations (Inter- 
national Bank, United Nations Technical Assistance, United Nations Children’s Fund, 
United Nations Special Fund, European Economic Community Development Fund, 
Foundation for Mutual Assistance in Africa South of the Sahara). The annex contains 
a summary table showing international economic assistance to Africa, classified by 
recipient country and by contributing country or agency. 


The use of demographic statistics for economic and social planning (in Africa). September 1959, 
II pp. E/CN.14/STAT/L.2. 

[Ej. Pr.] This note draws attention to some of the main points that will have to be 

taken into account for the statistical survey of Africa planned by the Economic Commis- 

sion for Africa (mortality, fertility, migration, households, active population). 


Report of the first Conference of African Statisticians ( Addis Ababa, 28 September-8 October 1959). 
October 1959, 47 pp. E/CN.14/25; E/cN.14/sTAT/2. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Bl.] The work of this first conference was concerned with the present stage 

of development of statistics in Africa and the measures best calculated to speed up this 

development. The report describes plans for a statistical survey of Africa, discusses the 
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procedure for launching the survey and outlines activities to be undertaken at a later 
date. 


LATIN AMERICA—ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Transport problems in Latin America. March 1959, 31 pp. E/CN.12/c.1/14. 
{Ej. Pr.] These problems (sea, railway, road, river and air transport) are discussed in 
the light of the establishment of a common market. 


Report of the Central American Economic Co-operation Committee, February 1957 to June 1958. 
1958, 72 pp., $0.70. E/CN.12/492; E/CN.12/cCE/I51. 

(Ej. Pr. Org.] This report, published only in Spanish, deals with the work of the Com- 

mittee and the Secretariat between the fourth and fifth sessions, briefly reviews technical 

assistance in Central America, gives an account of the proceedings of the fifth session 

and reproduces the resolutions adopted at that session. 


LATIN AMERICA—-CENSUSES AND DEMOGRAPHY 


Proposed arrangements for analysis and utilization of results of the 1960 census of population in 
Venezuela. October 1959, 9 pp., E/CN.Q/CONF.1/L.6. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] A seminar was convened by the United Nations at Santiago, Chile, from 
30 November to 18 December 1959 to discuss the evaluation and utilization of popula- 
tion census data in Latin America. The present document forms part of a series of 
technical reports prepared for the occasion. It surveys the census programme in question 
(assembly and analysis of data) and describes its practical aims. The following docu- 
ments belong to the same series. 


Studies of population distribution and migration between urban and rural areas. October 1959, 
25 pp. E/cN.g/CONF.1/L.7. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] This study begins with a definition of the meaning of statistics where 

urban and rural populations are concerned, goes on to describe the effects of urbaniza- 

tion and concludes with an analysis of the data to be obtained. particularly in Latin 

America. 


Methods of analytical assessment of accuracy and completeness of census data. October 1959, 
28 pp. E/cN.g/conF.1/L.8. 

(Ej. Pr. Bl. Sc.] The aim of this report is to provide a better knowledge of the analytical 

control methods which can be used for census data in Latin America, particularly 

with regard to the population as a whole, its distribution by regions, its structure 

according to age and sex and its economic activities. 


Co-ordination and linkage of census and vital statistics. October 1959, 19 pp. E/CN.g/CONF.1 
/L.9. 

{Ej. Pr. Sc.] Methods to be used for adjusting the various data to one another. Condi- 

tions under which such adjustments are possible. 


The use of place-of-birth and duration-of-residence data for studying internal migration. Octo- 
ber 1959, 43 pp. E/CN.Q/CONF.1/L.10. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] This report gives, first, a complete inventory of the statistical tables that 
may be prepared after censuses covering the place of birth of inhabitants and the 
duration of their residence in the same place; it then appraises the accuracy of statistics 
based on these data; and, finally, it briefly describes what might be an ideal programme 
of migration statistics, from the point of view of economic development, employment 
policy, housing policy and the policy governing town planning and health. 


The use of sampling to extend and supplement information obtained from population censuses. 
October 1959, 17 pp. E/CN.Q/CONF.1/L.12. 
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[Ej. Pr. Sc.] The use of modern sampling methods in population censuses furnishes 
more reliable demographic data, particularly in regions such as Latin America. 


International co-operation in demographic research and training in Latin America. Novernber 1959, 
25 pp. E/cNn.g/CONF.1/L.13. 

[Ej. Pr. Bl.] This report gives information on the work of international organizations 

in connexion with demography and the training of statisticians in Latin America 

(seminars, conferences, publications describing methods to be used, international 

research programmes and technical assistance). 


Demographic data and analyses relevant to educational programmes. November 1959, 30 pp. 
E/cN.Q/CONF.1/L.14. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] This report deals with the following five points: determination of the 

school-age population and its distinguishing features; fluctuations in this population 

during the period of school attendance; percentage of school attendance; statistical 

analysis of the measures adopted by the various countries in the matter of education; 

statistics of educational needs, with due regard to development programmes. 


Estimates and projections of numbers and characteristics of families and households in relation 
to housing requirements. November 1959, 23 pp. E/CN.Q/CONF.1/L.15. 

[Ej. Pr. Bl.] Problems raised by the statistical study of the characteristics of dwellings, 

and of supply and demand in the matter of housing. 


Estimates and projections of the population in large cities and their use in urban development and 
planning. November 1959, 24 pp. E/CN.g/CONF.1/L.16. 
[E. Pr. Sc. Bl.] Description of a mathematical method and a rational method of 


analysis. 


The use of census data to study factors affecting fertility, mortality and migration. November 1959, 


32 pp. E/CN.g/CONF.1/L.17. 
[Ej. Pr. Sc. Bl.] This report discusses the method of assembling, analysing and present- 


ing data for each of the three phenomena in question, in the case of countries such as 
those of Latin America. 


LATIN AMERICA—NATIONAL ACCOUNTANCY AND PLANNING 


The fiscal budget as an instrument in the programming of economic development. April 1959, 
72 pp. E/cN.12/521. 

[Ej. Pr.] The purpose of this paper is to draw the attention of politicians in Latin 

America to budgetary practices which should contribute towards economic develop- 

ment and help in deciding upon a national economic and social policy. 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Notes on policies and methods of co-ordinating and integrating economic and social development 
programmes. August 1959, 44 pp. E/CN.11/DPWP.5/L.8. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] These notes are mainly concerned with capital investment for economic 

growth, investment for health and education, and the inherent difficulties of any 

economic analysis of social programmes; they describe the various techniques of 

analysis and projection which afford a basis for the co-ordination of economic and social 


development. 


Report of the Working Party on Economic Development and Planning to the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. October 1959, 35 pp. E/CN.11/L.71. 

[Ej. Pr. Bl.] This report first makes the point that economic and social development are 

closely linked and that before any decision is taken it is necessary to have a detailed 

knowledge of the region. It then goes on to discuss the interaction of economic and 
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social development and deals with the distribution of State expenditure on economic 
and social development programmes. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Report of the Sub-Committee on Electric Power 

(seventh session). October 1959, 37 pp. E/cN.11/1 & NR/1g; E/cn.11/1 & NR/suB.1/5. 
(Ej. Pr. Dp. Bl. St.] Present stage of development of electric power in the countries 
of this region; rural electrification; standardization of voltages and frequencies; 
electrical manufacturing industries. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Review of plans for development of a machine-tool 
industry in the region. October 1959, 19 pp. E/cN.11/1 & NR/L.Q. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Bl.] A brief introduction stresses the importance of this industry in general 

and in this region in particular. The rest of the report reviews the development plans 

drawn up in this field in India, Japan, Pakistan, the Philippines and the People’s 

Republic of China. 


Progress and problems of industrialization in the ECAFE region. November 1959, 46 pp. 
E/con.11/1 & NR/L.II. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Industrial development during 1958 and the first six months of 1959. 

Need for strengthening regional co-operation in this field. Methods conducive to an 

extension of present regional programmes. 


State trading in countries of the ECAFE region. September 1959, 37 pp. E/CN.11/TRADE/L.25. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This report is divided into two parts. The first contains a general 
analysis of the aims, organization and operations of {the governmental trading 
institutions in the ECAFE countries. The second part deals with this problem in each 
of the countries. 


Long-term trade agreements of the countries of the ECAFE region. October 1959, 29 pp. 
E/CN.11/TRADE/L.26. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] An account of the various types of agreements adopted in this region and 

of the experiments carried out under these agreements. The annex summarizes agree- 

ments concerning Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, the People’s Republic of 

China, India, Indonesia, Japan, the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, the 

Federation of Malaya, Pakistan, Thailand, and the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam. 


Report of the Joint ECAFE/|WMO Inter-Regional Seminar on Hydrologic Networks and 
Methods, Bangkok, 14-27 July 1959. November 1959, 16 pp. E/cN.11/L.72. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] The following points were dealt with at this seminar: present state of 

hydrologic observation networks, principles to be followed in the establishment of 

networks, experiments to test their efficiency, evaluation of the available volume of 

water, frequency and extent of flooding and drought periods, quantitative forecast 

of rainfall. 


EUROPE 


Report on economic problems of underground storage of gas. August 1959, 47 pp. E/ECE/326; 
E/ECE/GAS/19. 

{Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This report covers Europe, including the USSR. It deals with the 

efficiency of underground storage, the physical and technical characteristics of storage 

plant and its importance in general gasworks production. 


Utilization of space in dwellings. August 1959, 207 pp. E/ECE/350; E/ECE/HOU/82. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This report gives particulars of the degree of comfort of dwellings in 
various European countries. Special chapters contain a detailed analysis of the problem 
of housing forlarge families and elderly people.Governments supplied very full informa- 
tion in reply to a questionnaire. 
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Proceedings of the Ad Hoc Meeting on Standardization and Modular Co-ordination in Building. 
1959, 138 pp., $1.00. E/ECE/361; E/ECE/HOU/85. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This report by the Economic Commission for Europe gives the results 
of a special meeting convened in Geneva, in June 1959, in accordance with a decision 
of the Housing Committee. The Commission prepared a review of the steps taken by 
governments, the building industry and interested professions to encourage standardiza- 
tion. The report analyses new trends and developments in the application of standardiza- 
tion and discusses standardization as a means of encouraging the development of 
international exchanges of building materials and components. 


The European Steel Market in 1958. 1959, 79 pp., $0.50. E/ECE/363; E/ECE/STEEL/130, 
[Ej. Pr. St.] This study of the European steel market is the sixth of its kind. It deals 
with the main trends in the world steel market, trends in consumption and demand on 
the European steel market, foreign trade in this commodity, the European production 
of pig iron, crude steel and finished steel, price movements, the increased capacity of 
the European steel industry in 1958, and future prospects in this field. 


Government policies and the cost of building. 1959, 165 pp., $1.75. E/ECE/364; E/ECE/HOU/86. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This report, dealing with Europe, comprises three parts. The first 
discusses governmental action to control trends in prices and costs of house building and 
reviews the factors affecting the technological development of the building industry. 
The second part is a series of country reports, while the third contains statistical 
tables. 


European housing trends and policies in 1958. 1959, 71 pp. E/ECE/365; E/ECE/HOU/87. 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] This report, the seventh of its kind, comprises two parts: (a) building 
trends, available resources, costing, changes in housing policy; (b) slum clearance. 


The coal situation and prospects in Europe in 1958-59. 1959, 39 Ppp. E/ECE/366; E/ECE 
COAL/144. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Recent trends and prospects in the coal market are studied separately 

for Western Europe and Eastern Europe, including the USSR. Special attention is 

given to the problems involved in the accumulation of stock and changes in coal 

production. The growth of productivity is also discussed. 


Prices of agricultural products and fertilizers 1958-59. 1959, 101 pp. AGRI/165. 

[St. Dp. Pr.] The main object of this paper is to report on the annual movement of 
agricultural prices in Europe. The data were obtained from questionnaires sent to 
governments. The statistics are given separately for the countries of Western Europe 
and Eastern Europe, as price formation is different in the two groups. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Technical Assistance Committee. Annual report of the Technical Assistance Board for 1958. 
1959, 132 pp., $1.25. E/3226; E/TAC/REP/143. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. St. Dp.] The introduction is a brief account of the origins and development 

of technical assistance, from its establishment in 1948 until 1958. The chapters that 

follow deal with operations under the expanded programme and under ordinary 

programmes in 1958. The report is supplemented by a critical review of the programme. 


The Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. The programme for 1960. October 1959, 
321 pp. E/TAC/L.200. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org.] This description of projects concerning fellowships and missions of 

experts for 1960 covers 104 countries. 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for 1960. November 1960, 216 pp. E/TAC, 
L.201. 
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(Ej. Pr. Dp. Org.] This report deals with projects other than those concerning fellow- 
ships and experts. 


MONOGRAPHS 


The following reports deal with various technical assistance missions. As a rule they 
are addressed to the government of the country concerned by international experts 
appointed by it to consider the status of a problem and to put forward proposals for its 
solution. 


Public administration in Burma 1956-58. August 1959, 94 pp. TAC/BUR/28. 
[Ej. Pr. St.] General survey of the work carried out in public administration and the 
training of civil servants. Factors which have impeded progress. Recommendations. 


Taxation and economic development in Ghana. July 1959, 60 pp. TAC/GHA/4/REV.1. 

[Ej. Pr.] This report is divided into two parts. The first deals with the main features 
of the fiscal structure and the second with incentives to be applied, through direct and 
indirect taxation, for the purpose of developing the primary industries established 
in Ghana. 


Some aspects of port development in India. June 1959, 70 pp. TAC/IND/28. 

(Ej. Pr. St.] This report describes the situation of the ports of Calcutta and Bombay 
and the problems involved in the development of the less important ports of Kandha, 
Sikka, Mangalore, Paradip and Chandbali. 


Development of harbours, port facilities and related projects. September 1959, 18 pp. TAA/ 
1ns/17/ADD.g. 

(Ej. Pr. St.] This report, prepared for the Government of Indonesia, deals with the 

expansion and decentralization of facilities for overhauling and careening ships in this 

country. Useful features of the report are its many maps and copious tonnage statistics. 


Report on the mechanization of the Indian long-distance telephone system with the subscriber’s 
trunk dialling. TAO/IND/29. 
[Ej. Pr. St.] This report deals with the Indian telephone network. 


The improvement of microbial food inspection services in Indonesia. October 1958, 122 pp. 
TAA/INS/19Q. 

[Ej. Pr.] This report, prepared for the Indonesian Government, describes improvements 

introduced in the methods used for the inspection of preserved and bulk food, proposes 

the establishment of a food inspection service, describes the training of staff and outlines 

legislation on food, which might be the first step towards the control of food sales in 

Indonesia. 


A national subscriber trunk dialling system for the Irish telephone network. January 1959, 66 pp. 
TAA/IRE/I. 

[Ej. Pr.] This report begins with a description of the existing telephone network and 

then submits proposals for the organization of a completely automatic network. 


Telecommunication-radio communication system in Saudi Arabia. August 1958, 72 pp. TAA/ 
sAu/3. 

[Ej. Pr.] Description of the radio communication system in Saudi Arabia. Problems 

involved in the development of this system. 


Regional economic programming in India. August 1959, 21 pp. TAO/IND/30. 
[Ej. Pr.] The most suitable methods of regional development programming with due 
regard to local conditions and the economic and social structure of the country. 
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Plans for the establishment of a Materials Testing and Control Institute for the Iranian State 
Railways. May 1959, 37 pp. TAO/IRA/51. 

[Ej. Pr.] This is a series of three reports dealing with the general functions of this type 

of institute, chemical and physical control laboratories, and technical questions. 


Community development training in Thailand. August 1959, 27 pp. TAO/THA/10. 
[Ej. Pr.] Programme and work of the Thailand Fundamental Education Centre. 


Social welfare in Thailand. January 1958, 142 pp. TAA/THA/6. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] Efforts already made in Thailand to promote social welfare and a critical 
assessment of the programmes drawn up for this purpose. Plans for the establishment 
of vocational training institutes and proposals for a new plan of action. 


UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL FUND (FOR DEVELOPMENT) 


United Nations Special Fund. Programme recommended by the Managing Director. October 1959, 

12 pp., plus addenda. sF/L.26. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org.] In this document, the Managing Director submits the programme 
which he is recommending to the Governing Council and also comments on the follow- 
ing points: analysis of requests, the size of the programme and financial provisions 
(the Annex shows the financial status of the Special Fund as at 21 October 1959). 

By 31 August 1959, sufficient progress had been made on the evaluation of 31 projects 
for them to be presented to the Consultative Board. A series of special reports (SF/L.26, 
Add.1-31) describes each of these projects in detail. The reports cover the following 
projects: Afghanistan (survey of land and water resources and agricultural stations); 
Argentina (management development and training of supervisory and skilled person- 
nel); Bolivia (agricultural training, pre-colonization survey); Brazil (survey of the 
San Francisco River basin); Chile (hydrometric and hydrometeorological stations, 
mineral survey); China (hydraulic development projects); Colombia (vocational 
training project, soil survey of the northern part of the Llanos Orientales); Ecuador 
(expansion of meterorological and hydrological services, pre-colonization survey, 
fisheries institute); India (mechanical engineering research institute, regional labour 
institutes, power engineering research institutes); Iran (Teheran Polytechnic); Israel 
(central meteorological institute); Libya (institute for higher technology); Pakistan 
(soil survey, mineral survey); Peru (pre-colonization survey, vocational instructors’ 
training institute); United Arab Republic (survey of the ground-water resources of 
the Jezireh); United Kingdom: British Guiana (survey of siltation conditions of the 
Demerara River); Nigeria (survey of a multi-purpose dam site on the Niger River); 
West Indies (engineering faculty for the University College of the West Indies); 
Republic of Viet-Nam (mineral survey); regional projects; Lower Mekong River 
basin (Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and Republic of Viet-Nam); desert locust survey 
in Africa and south-west Asia (survey requested by 17 countries). 

These projects are described under the following headings: background, the project, 
financial provisions, executing agency, recommendations. 


SECRETARIAT 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Yearbook on human rights for 1956. 1959, 312 pp., $4. 58.xIV.2. 
[Ej. Dp. Pr. Org.] Part I of the present volume surveys the constitutional, legislative 
and judicial developments affecting human rights which took place in 74 States in 
1956. 

Part II deals with Trust and Non-self-governing Territories. 

Part III contains the texts of various conventions. 
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Study on traffic in persons and prostitution. 1959, 60 pp., $0.50. sT/soA/AD/8. 

[Ej. Pr.] This report contains two studies. One deals with a programme for the sup-. 
pression of the traffic in persons and of the exploitation of the prostitution of others, 
and the other deals with the measures which should precede and accompany the sup- 
pression of legalized prostitution. The text of the convention for the suppression of the 
traffic in persons is reproduced as an annex, together with a list of signatures, ratifica- 
tions and accessions. 


WOMEN AND POLITICAL LIFE 


Seminar on participation of women in public life (Bogotd, 18-29 May 1959). 1959, 41 pp. 
sT/TAO/HR/5. 

{Ej. Pr.] The seminar studied the importance of women’s civic rights and duties, the 

participation of women in public affairs, the factors which influence such participation 

and the forms it may take, and measures designed to encourage a spirit of international 

understanding among women. 


CONTROL OF AUTHORITY 


Seminar on judicial and other remedies against the illegal exercise or abuse of administrative 
authority. 1959, 99 pp. sT/TAO/HR/4. 

{Ej. Pr.] The group met at Kandy, under the auspices of the Bureau of Technical 

Assistance Operation, from 4 to 15 May. It examined the various methods of keeping 

acheck on the exercise of administrative power and their advantages and disadvantages, 

from the judicial, parliamentary and technical points of view. 


TAX AGREEMENTS 


World guide to international tax agreements. Vols. VIII and IX. 1958 and 1959, $7.50. 
sT/ECA/sER.C/8. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] The purpose of these volumes is to set out in a series of synoptical tables 
detailed information on the present situation of all international agreements, whether 
concluded or under negotiation, the purpose of which is to provide a remedy for double 
taxation and prevent tax evasion. The tables show, in chronological order, all the tax 
agreements to which each country has acceded. A loose-leaf binding is used, to facilitate 
the insertion of further tables and thus keep the information up-to-date. 


CENSUS-TAKING, STATISTICS AND DEVELOPMENT 


Handbook of population census methods. Demographic and social characteristics of the population. 
Vol. III. 1959, 78 pp., $0.80. st/sTAT/SER.F/5/REV.1. 

(Sc. St. Ej. Pr.] Volume III of this handbook deals with methods used in census-taking 

to study age and sex, civil status, place of birth, nationality, religion, customs, place of 

residence and country. 


Report of the Regional Census Training Centre for Latin America (Lima, Peru, 1958). 1959, 
38 pp., $0.30. st/sTAT/SER.M/33; ST/TAO/SER.C/40. 

(Ej. Pr.] This is a report on an experimental census of the population of certain provinces 

of Peru and certain parts of Lima, carried out by the training centre. Those who attended 

the centre were responsible for organizing and carrying out the census. 


Indexes to the international standard industrial classification of all economic activities. Series M. 
No. 4, REV.1/ADD.1. 1959, 357 Pp. ST/STAT/SER.M4/REV.1/ADD.1. 

{Ej. Pr.] A numerical and alphabetical index, with an introduction on the principles 

underlying the international industrial classification of economic activities. Sections 

and sub-sections are listed and defined. 
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Statistical series for the use of less developed countries in programmes of economic and social develop- 


ment. 1959, 56 pp., $0.50. sT/STAT/SER.M/31. 
[Ej. Pr. St.] Information on how to make the best use of statistical series in planning, 
especially in economically less developed countries. 


Case studies of arrangements for evaluation and utilization of population census results. The 

Republic of the Sudan. Report I. st/soA/sER.R/1. 
[Ej. Pr.] These case studies were carried out in connexion with the world census planned 
for 1960, to assist governments to make full use of the results when making policy 
decisions and drawing up plans for economic and social progress. The survey was 
carried out in the Sudan, in May and June 1959. Information collected in the Sudan 
is examined from the point of view of the economic and social development of the 
country. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Direction of international trade. Annual data for the years 1938, 1948, 1955-58. 1959, 318 pp., 
$2.50. sT/sTAT/SER.T/108. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Joint publication by the United Nations Statistical Office, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. Exports and imports between the various countries in dollars, for 1955-58, and 
comparisons with 1938 and 1948. 


HOUSING AND BUILDING 


Annual bulletin of housing and building statistics for Europe, 1958. 1959, 52 PP-) $0.50. U.E.5. 
This is the second number of the Bulletin and deals as fully as possible with all the 
countries of western and eastern Europe. It contains statistical tables of demographic 
changes, housing construction ahd costs, rents, and the facilities provided. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Public administrative aspects of community development programmes. 1959, 107 pp., $1.50. 
st/TAO/M/14. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] This study deals first with the various types of community development 

programme, and then with administrative factors which have a bearing on the prepara- 

tion of such programmes, with special reference to the relations between private and 

government organizations. Lastly, there is a section on training the requisite staff and 

the problems to which this gives rise. 


Aspects of national « ity development programmes in Asia. May 1959, 57 pp. ST/SOA 
SER.O/13. 

{Ej. Pr. Dp.] Four technical studies prepared for the members of a study group which 
metin Bangkok from 15 February to 4 March 1959, setting forth the experience of leading 
officials from the following Asian countries: Thailand, India, Ceylon, and the Philip- 
pines. The studies deal with the administrative organization of community develop- 
ment, the relationship between community development and planning. the training 
of specialized staff, and the role of local organizations. 





Approaches to community development in urban districts. Notes on recent experiments in 24 countries 


and territories. July 1959, 19 pp. ST/SOA/SER.O/32, 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Special conditions in urban districts. The need for pilot projects. Analysis 
of results. Training of staff. 


Community development services in mainland South-East Asia. 52 pp. ST/SOA/SER.O/35. 


[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This is the report issued by a United Nations study group on the 
planning and execution of community programmes, which met at Bangkok from 
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15 February to 4 March 1959. Summarizes the members’ discussions and conclusions 
on the improvement of community development services in Laos, Malaya, Thailand 
and Viet-Nam. 


WATER POWER 


Water and power development in East Pakistan. 1959, 203 pp. ST/TAO/PAKISTAN/2. 

(Ej. Pr. St.] This report was prepared for the Government of Pakistan by a United 
Nations mission. It gives information on the use of water power in that country, par- 
ticularly in agriculture and other departments of the country’s economy, and also for 
the physical welfare of the people. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION! 


DOCUMENTS PREPARED FOR THE FORTY-FOURTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
CONFERENCE 


Workers’ housing. 1960, 238 pp., $2. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This report contains the replies from 58 nani Unesco and WHO, 
to a questionnaire designed to elicit detailed information on the problem of housing 
at present, with a view to making recommendations to the forty-fourth session of the 
International Labour Conference (1960). The next three reports are of a similar nature, 
but deal with different questions. 


The protection of workers against ionizing radiations. 1960, 69 pp., $0.60. 


Consultation and co-operation between public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organizations 
at the industrial and national levels. 1960, 27 pp., $0.25. 


Reduction of hours of work. 1960, 120 pp., $1. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND THE INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF ENTERPRISES 


The International Labour Organisation convened a technical meeting on personnel 
relations within industrial and commercial enterprises, which was held from 10 to 
19 December 1959. Various working documents were prepared for the meeting, the 
most important of which were: 


The position and responsibilities of the personnel department in an undertaking. 1959, 150 pp. 
TMIR/1959. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] In this report the following eight papers presented by participants are 

reproduced: 

‘The situation in an undertaking in the United States’, by E. M. Cushing; ‘The situation 

in a German enterprise’, by O. Esser; “The situation in an Argentine enterprise’, by 

H. J. Jasminoy; ‘The situation in some French enterprises’, by J. Leblanc; ‘The situation 

in a British enterprise’, by A. J. Nicol; “The situation in an Egyptian enterprise’, by 

H. A. Orphy; ‘The situation in an Indian enterprise’, by R. S. Pande; ‘The situation 

in a Japanese enterprise’, by Shinichiro Tanaka. 








1. ILO publications are normally issued in English, French, Russian and Spanish. 
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Status and duties of workers’ representatives. 1959, 53 PP. TMIR/1959. 
[Ej. Pr.] Seven other papers presented by participants: 

‘Status and duties of workers’ representatives in the cotton industry in Greater Bombay’, 
by S. K. Belalekar; ‘Status and duties of workers’ representatives in an enterprise in 
the United Arab Republic’, by Ali-El-Sayed; ‘Status and duties of workers’ repre- 
sentatives in a German enterprise’, by Hugo Martin; ‘Status and duties of workers’ repre- 
sentatives in the machinery industry in Great Britain, by M. S. McLaren; ‘Status and 
duties of workers’ representatives in the machinery industry in the United States’, by 
Marthe J. Olinger; ‘Status and duties of workers’ representatives in French enterprises, 
by G. Ventejol; ‘Status and duties of workers’ representatives in a Japanese enterprise’, 
by M. Yanajisawa; ‘Status and duties of workers’ representatives in an Argentine 
enterprise’, by Candido Gregorio. 



















Status and duties of workers’ representatives. 47 pp. TMIR/1959. 
[Ej. Pr.] A comparative report by the International Labour Organisation, based on 
papers presented by participants, outlining the various forms of workers’ representation. 
An annex is included, consisting of a recommendation and a resolution on consultation 
and collaboration between employers and workers in planning the undertaking. 















Works councils in Austria, by K. Kummer. 15 pp., 0.60 Sw. frs. 
[Ej. Pr.] How the system of staff representation in industrial and commercial establish- 
ments functions. Works councils and collective agreements. 




























FORECASTING TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC STAFFING REQUIREMENTS 


Technical and scientific personnel: methods of assessing supply and demand. 1960, 16 pp., 0.60 Sw. 
frs. 

[Ej. Pr.] The scarcity of scientific and technical personnel has caused concern in many 

countries in recent years. The object of this study is to contribute to the development 

of more accurate methods of forecasting staffing requirements. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Vocational and technical training in the USSR, by H. Zelenko. 1959, 16 pp., 0.60 Sw. frs. 
[Ej. Pr.] This publication describes how young skilled workers in the USSR are trained, 
in most cases, in specialized establishments, and how care is always taken to see that a 
proper balance is struck between theoretical instruction and practical work. There is 
a chapter on reforms in technical and vocational training. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


Agricultural policy in Scandinavian countries. 1960, 25 pp. 
[Ej. Pr.] A consideration of the economic and social policy of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries in relation to the development of agriculture. 

The fact that these countries have many points in common and are moving towards 
a closer integration of their economic and social policies makes this comparative study 
of their agricultural policy particularly interesting. 


MIGRATIONS 


International Migration, 1945-57. 1959, 414 pp., $4. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St. Bl.j This study makes a clear distinction between political and economic 
migrations. It does not restrict itself to mere facts and figures but draws conclusions of 
a general character and offers explanations. The whole of the first part deals with 
political migrations, especially migrations to West Germany and to Israel. The second 
part deals with economic migrations. The first section gives a statistical outline of the 
situation, and the second throws some light on the factors governing economic migra- 
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tions. The third section contains a summary survey of the demographic, economic 
and social aspects of such migrations. The conclusion contains a certain number of 
recommendations as a guide to future national and international action in relation 
to migrations. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


sOCIOLOGY 


Proceedings of the Fourth World Congress of Sociology, 1959. London, International Socio- 

logical Association. Bilingual: English-French, Vol. I, 204 pp., and Vol II, 289 pp. 
These two volumes were published in preparation for the Congress on ‘Society and 
sociological knowledge’ held at Milan and Stresa (September 1959). They contain the 
introductory reports of the sociologists who led the different study groups. The first 
volume contains an essay by Mr. Raymond Aron on sociology in the world today, and 
a number of national and regional reports by authors from Latin America, France, 
India, Italy, Japan, Poland, Spain, USSR, USA, and Yugoslavia. The second volume 
consists of about twenty studies on the following three subjects: the application of 
sociological knowledge, planning, and methods. 

Some of the studies in these two volumes are in English and some in French. 


RADIO AND FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


An Indian Experiment in Farm Radio Forums, by J. C. Mathur and Paul Neurath. 1959, 
132 pp., $2.50. 

(Ej. Pr. St. Sc.] This study recounts some of the interesting ways in which the methods 
of dynamic sociology have been applied. It is one of a series of studies published by 
Unesco on ‘Press, film and radio in the world today’, with a view to improving the 
use made of mass communication media. This volume sets out the results of a pilot 
project carried out by Unesco and Indian radio organizations in the State of Bombay, 
in which radio was used systematically to further the advancement of illiterate people 
in rural areas. The study describes the project, the region and the progress made, and 
concludes with an assessment of the results as shown by a special sociological survey, 
designed for this purpose. 


EDUCATION 


La situacién educativa en America Latina: La ensetianza primaria, estado, problemas, perspectiva 
(Situation of education in Latin America—primary education; the present situation, 
problems, and future prospects). 1960, 295 pp., $2.50. [Only in Spanish.] 

[Ej. Dp. St. Pr. Org. Sc. BI.] This work, which is the first of a series of comparative 

studies on education in Latin America, gives a survey of primary education in Latin 

America at the beginning of a period in which Unesco is undertaking an important 

project to promote the development of education at this level. As the project continues 

this survey will be a useful basis of conparative assessment. 

The work begins with a number of separate studies on the primary education system 
in each country (history, legislation, administration, structure, financing, problems, 
prospects, statistics and bibliography). These are followed by analyses of general 
aspects: the increase in the school population and its composition, absenteeism, the 
demands of technical progress, compulsory school attendance, urban and rural schools, 
teachers, the cost and financing of schools, and illiteracy. The volume concludes with 
a historical account of the work done by Unesco and other international organizations 
to develop primary education in Latin America, and of the ten years’ major project 
organized by Unesco for that purpose. 
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URBANIZATION 





Report by the Director-General on the Joint UN/Unesco Seminar on Urbanization in Latin 
America. February 1960. 27 pp. UNESCO/ss/28. 
[Org.] The seminar was held in Santiago, Chile, from 6 to 18 July 1959 in continuation 
of a similar seminar held in Asia in 1956, which resulted in the publication of a book 
already mentioned in this Journal. The subjects dealt with in the report are: the extent 
of development of urban centres, the problems of such development and the prospects 
it opens up; general survey; demographic aspects; development and economic progress; 
urbanism; and social structures. The report summarizes the seminar’s findings on these 
topics, and concludes with a list of participants. A fuller report will be issued later. 












BROADCASTING 





Broadcasting without barriers, by George A. Codding, Jr. 1959, 167 pp., $3. 
[Ej. Dp. St. Bl.] This is a study of the present role of broadcasting in international 
relations and as an instrument for the diffusion of culture: the origins and early 
uses of radio, the control and content of programmes in various regions of the world, 
financing, broadcasting in underdeveloped areas, broadcasting and international 
relations, sharing frequencies, the challenge of television, and action by international 
organizations. At the end of the book, world-wide statistics are given on radio stations, 
receivers, listeners and programmes, 





























LIBRARIES 


National libraries: their problems and prospects. 1960, 125 pp., $2. 

[Pr. Ej.] Report of the symposium on national libraries in Europe (Vienna, 8-27 Sep- 
tember 1958) at which the functions and problems of national libraries in the world 
of today were discussed. 


STATISTICS 


Statistics of newspapers and other periodicals. 1959, 70 pp., $1. 

[St. Dp.] This publication is one of the Unesco series Statistical reports and studies. It 
was compiled from the results of a survey carried out by sending questionnaires to 
all countries in the world, and from supplementary information from other 
sources. Statistics are given for daily newspapers and for other periodicals (number, 
circulation, language, periodicity, and subject classification). 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND DIRECTORIES 


International bibliography of social and cultural anthropology. Vol III. 1959, 410 pp., $7. 
[Sc. Dp.] This bibliography contains a classified list, without commentary, of more 
than 5,000 works published in the various countries in 1957. The International Com- 
mittee for Social Sciences Documentation has adopted the same procedure as in the 
bibliographies it issues in other disciplines (political science, economics, and sociology 
and in this bibliography of social and cultural anthropology it has compiled a list of 
all the scientific publications which have appeared during the year, irrespective of 
their country of origin and language. The titles of books published in languages other 
than English or French are translated into English. At the end of the bibliography 
there are various indexes. 


Current official publications containing statistics relating to education. January 1960, 54 pp. 
[Pr. Sc. Dp.] This is a provisional list, issued by the Statistical Division of the Unesco 
Department of Social Sciences, of all official publications which give over-all educa- 
tional statistics for any one country. References are classified according to country. 
There is a list of international yearbooks. 
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Bibliography of Czechoslovak legal literature 1945-58. Prague, 1959, 261 pp., 11.60 Czecho- 
slovak crowns. [In English.] 

[Sc. Ej.] The need for this bibliography, which was prepared with the assistance of 
the International Committee for Social Sciences Documentation and of Unesco, arose 
because of the social, political and economic changes which have taken place in 
Czechoslovakia since 1945 and which have brought about progressive modifications 
in legal standards in every sphere of life. The volume lists a wide selection of texts. 
There are chapters on the theory of law, on constitutional, administrative, financial, 
penal and international law, on the labour laws and on the law relating to the family, 
Each chapter is preceded by an introduction. 


Technical and vocational education in the USA. 1960, 24 pp., $0.75. (Educational studies and 
documents, no. 36.) 

[Pr.] Unesco has previously published three other technical education bibliographies 
in the same series: Technical and vocational education in the United Kingdom (no. 27), 
Technical and vocational education in the USSR (no. 30), and An international bibliography of 
technical and vocational education (no. 31). This bibliography, which is on the United 
States, was prepared by the United States Office of Education, Washington. It contains 
brief notes on 119 publications covering the various aspects of technical education in 
that country. It is in five parts: general works, agricultural education, distributive 
education, home economics education, and trade and industrial education. 


An international directory of education associations. 1960, 91 pp., $1. (Educational studies and 
documents, no. 34.) 

[Pr.] This directory contains information on 1,245 education associations in 49 countries, 

collected by means of a questionnaire. It covers general education associations, special- 

ized associations (for problem children, for the teaching of drawing, etc.), adminis- 

trative bodies (e.g. boards of directors in secondary schools, etc.), and parents’ associa- 

tions. The associations are classified according to country, and there is a subject index. 


UNITED NATIONS FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 


ROLE OF FAO 


FAO’s role in rural welfare. 1959, 177 pp., $2. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Org.] This study, by Mr. Hernan Santa Cruz, deals with the responsibility 
of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies to improve living standards, 
particularly in rural areas. There are chapters on FAQ’s work in rural areas, its regular 
programme, its technical assistance work, and aspects of its work which could be 
improved. The author has made on-the-spot observations in Mexico, Ecuador, Chile, 
Venezuela, Haiti, India, and the United Arab Republic. 


DEVELOPMENT 


FAO Mediterranean Development Project. 1959, 227 pp., $2. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] The main points dealt with in this work are as follows: problems of 
development met with at present in the whole of the Mediterrancan basin; the region, 
its contrasts, physical features and inhabitants; obstacles which hinder the judicious 
utilization of land; the possibility of increasing production (of both plants and animals) 
by improving the use made of the soil; development programmes and their imple- 
mentation. These topics are first dealt with generally and then in national reports 
(from Iraq, the United Arab Republic, Lebanon, Tunisia, Morocco, Spain, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Turkey and Israel), which assess the general development potential of 
each country, and state what investments and improvements are considered desirable. 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 


Methods for farm management investigations. 1959, 228 pp., $2. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] This handbook deals with various questions—farms, accountancy and 
financial management, farm economy, costs and interest, marginal analysis of input- 
output ratios, agricultural planning, production programmes and the organization 
of the farm budget. There are numerous statistics and tables. 


FORESTRY 


Tree planting practices in temperate Asia: Burma, India, Pakistan. 1959, 149 pp., $1.50. 
[Ej. Pr.] A description of the climate in the regions named. Problems of tree planting 


related to climate. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Animal health yearbook. 1958. 1959, 201 pp., $2. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] The world report on diseases of cattle given in this Yearbook is the third 
so far published. The countries are dealt with in five groups: Africa, Europe, Asia, 
America, Oceania. Diseases are shown in 17 tables. There is an alphabetical index. 


RADIO-ACTIVITY 


Methods of radiochemical analysis, report of joint WHO/FAO expert committee. 116 pp., $1. 
[Ej. Pr. Sc.] Discusses methods to be used in the titration of radio-active substances 
in the atmosphere, in certain foods and in the human body. The first two sections 
contain a general study of the sources of radio-active contamination, and the last two 
give a number of different radiochemical (and physical) methods of finding the radio- 
active elements present in quantity in various types of sample. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bibliography on land tenure (Supplement). 1959, 282 pp. 
[Ej. Pr. Sc.] This is the first supplement to the Bibliography on land tenure published in 
1955. It includes works in almost all European languages and a number of Asiatic 


languages. 


STATISTICS 


World grain trade statistics 1958-59. 1959, 72 Ppp-, $0.50. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] This new publication is in three parts: world grain trade; trade in 
grain between the USSR, China and the East European countries; and the chief 
countries which imported and exported grain in the years 1948/49-1958/59 and in the 


pre-war period 1934/35-1938/39. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


WHO IN 1959 


The work of WHO, 1959. March 1960, 283 pp., $2. 

[Org. Ej. St. Dp. Pr.] In the introduction to his annual report, the Director-General 
refers to the main features of the work done by WHO in 1959, and in particular the 
decision to concentrate research work on transmissible diseases, with priority for the 
study of viruses which are common in the tropics and those which are found mainly 
in highly industrialized countries. Intensive research will also be carried out in cancer 
and cardio-vascular disorders. Nutritional problems will continue to receive much 


attention. 
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Lastly, in view of the rapid increase in the use of fission products for peaceful pur- 
poses, medical research will have to study the growing dangers of exposing human 
beings to ionizing rays and to the possible effects of these rays on future generations. 
The report also contains the usual detailed account of the Organization’s activities. 


TRAINING OF MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS 


Appraisal of fellowships. 1960, 15 pp., $0.30. 

[Ej. Pr.] The report of a study group on the experience obtained when carrying out 
various university fellowship programmes in a number of countries, with an appraisal 
of the results. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Mental health, WHO Bulletin, vol. 21, nos. 4-5, 1959. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] This issue is devoted to articles on converting out-of-date mental asylums 
into centres for active treatment and social re-adaptation, studies of drugs which affect 
psychic conditions, and the problems of old age. 


Psychiatric services and architecture. Geneva, 1960, 59 pp., $0.60. 

[Ej. Pr.] Problems of psychiatric treatment which architects have to take into account 
in building mental hospitals. Different types of psychiatric institutions and premises 
for the treatment of patients elsewhere than in mental hospitals. 


STUDIES OF VARIOUS DISEASES 


Tuberculosis, WHO Bulletin. 1960, 196 pp., $4. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This special issue of the Bulletin includes the results of tests for tuber- 
culosis carried out by WHO research and survey workers in thirty-three countries in 
the last ten years; a study of foci of infection, based on the results of surveys of tuber- 
culosis in Africa; and an account of the establishment of a pilot-zone for anti-tubercular 
work at Madanapalle, in India (60,000 persons). 


Virus Diseases, WHO Bulletin, vol. 22, nos. 3-4, 1960. Geneva, 1960, 240 pp., $4. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] This issue deals particularly with poliomyelitis and influenza. It includes 
an account of anti-poliomyelitis vaccinations at Leopoldville and in Guatemala and 
of the results obtained, and a description of studies on influenza carried out in the 
Netherlands in 1957/58. 


International work in leprosy 1948-59. 1960, 39 pp., $0.30. 
[Dp. St. Ej. Pr. Sc.] A history of leprosy, with studies on the spread of the disease, 
present conditions, and the role of the World Health Organization. There is an account 
of the programmes now being carried out in each country. 


European technical conference on food-borne infections and intoxications. 1959, 18 pp., $0.30. 
[Ej. Pr.] This report deals with methods of research into food-borne epidemics and the 
preventive and control measures to be taken by health authorities. 


STATISTICS 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report, vol. 12, NO. 10, 1959. 1959, 59 PP.» $1.25. 

[St. Ej. Pr. Dp.] Current information on quarantine diseases; number of cases of 
cholera, ‘plague, smallpox, yellow fever, typhus and relapsing fever and deaths there- 
from notified in 1958 and 1959. Statistical tables of annual mortality rates in 1955-57, 
and of accidents, suicides and cardio-vascular disorders in the various countries in 


1954-56. 
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Epidemiological and vital statistics report, vol. 12, NO. 11, 1959. 1959, 47 PP-, $1. 
[Ej. Pr. St.] Current information on various infectious diseases (brucellosis and anthrax) 
and statistics of deaths caused by malignant tumours in 1953-58. 










Epidemiological and vital statistics report, vol. 12, no. 12, 1959. 1959, 19 pp., $0.60. 
[St. Dp. Ej. Pr.] Statistical tables of the birth rate, the general death rate and the child 
and infant mortality rates for 1958-59, together with certain information on the statistics 
for the death rate in hospitals. 











SOVIET HEALTH SERVICES 


Health services in the USSR. 1960, 58 pp., $0.60. 
[Ej. Pr. St.] A pamphlet issued by a WHO study group after a study tour of the Soviet 
Union. General organization of health services in the USSR (medical treatment, 
mother and child welfare, sanatoria, rest homes, laboratories and research institutes, 
and health education). Changes in the mortality rate and health statistics. 









EXPLANATION 





OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 












Contains an extensive bibliography. 








Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 

Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 

Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 

Pr. = Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 






government officials, members of international organizations and social 
institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject-matter of 
the document. 
St. = Contains statistics. 
Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 
The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 
not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 
in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


ARENDT, Hannah. The human condition. Chicago, Ill., University of Chicago Press, 1959, 

vi + 333 pp. 

Hannah Arendt’s book is a commentary on both the eternal condition of human life 
and the modern age. It is based on a conceptual classification of man’s essential activi- 
ties. The author regards the gradual reversal of the scale of the values attached to 
these activities as the source of our present-day upheavals and the best standard by 
which to define the salient features of our era. 

The core of the book is the distinction drawn between contemplative and active life 
and the subdivision of the latter into ‘labour’, ‘work’ and ‘action’. According to the 
author, the pre-eminence attached to contemplative life by Greek philosophy and 
Christianity and the subsequent gradual elimination of the most active part of ‘vita 
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activa’ have resulted in our losing sight of the latter’s essential articulations, which 
are nevertheless linked with the fundamental modalities by which man experiences 
his condition. ‘Labour’ corresponds to the biological development of the human body; 
it is work in so far as it has the body as instrument and consurnption, or the satisfaction 
of the needs of the body, as its object. The aspect of the human condition to which 
labour is related is ‘life’ itself. ‘Work’ is labour in so far as it breaks away from the 
natural process of life and creates objects which constitute a ‘world’ endowed with a 
permanence contrasting with the finite nature of individual life and the perpetual 
repetition of the life cycle in general. The condition of work is that it is rooted in a 
particular world. Lastly, ‘action’, the only activity bringing men into direct relationship 
with one another without involving objects or matter, reflects the inherent plurality 
of the human condition. It is the sphere of politics and history. 

The three main chapters of Hannah Arendt’s book deal with these three activities. 
The chapter on labour shows the connexion of this activitgy with fertilty and with 
consumption. It contains a critical interpretation of Marx, an original analysis of the 
division of labour (as distinguished from specialization, which characterizes ‘homo 
faber’ and not ‘animal laborans’), and concludes that ‘animal laborans’ is gradually 
replacing ‘homo faber’, resulting in the final emergence of a society of ‘consumers’ 
and ‘job-holders’ doomed to an empty, monotonous existence. The chapter on work 
and ‘homo faber’ shows that human life finds meaning, permanence and solace in the 
creation of a permanent world by means of accomplished works. The stable, reassuring 
environment man needs is supplied not so much by a nature condemned to repetition 
as by the artificial world which he builds up between himself and nature by fabrication 
and reification. But the only refuge of work nowadays, the only activity pursued for 
its own sake and for its creative value rather than for material reward, is art. 

The chapter on action brings out the vital relationship of the latter with the word, 
for both action and the word reveal the true nature of the individual. Hence the striving 
for glory. Action is intrinsically indefinite, unpredictable, irreversible; hence the 
paradoxical nature of history, whose actors cannot control the consequences of their 
actions. To remedy the indefinite character of action, man has sought to impose definite 
limits on it; this is the function of the law, of prowess (regarded as a defence against 
the unforseeable character of action) and of pardon (a defence against its irreversibility). 
Classical political philosophy, particularly the Platonic school, long ago sought refuge 
from the accidental character of action and plurality by setting in their place fabrication 
and unity, in other words, by the Utopian conception of a self-reliant existence, and a 
State governed by sages in accordance with a pre-established plan. Modern thought, 
while treating action as a ‘process’, ultimately eliminates it as such by equating it with a 
quasi-biological necessity. 

This central part of the book comes between two chapters of more directly historical 
interest. The first deals with the opposition between the public and private sector and 
shows how, for the Greeks, only public life could be described as free or ‘active’ in so 
far as it was not, like labour, forced to seek what was necessary, but what was beautiful 
or noble. It contains valuable analyses of the meaning of slavery and the opposition 
between property and wealth. The last chapter, dealing with+‘vita activa and the 
modern age’, shows the increasing degree to which science and modern thought are 
alienated from the world, the emancipation of science from its terrestrial origin, the 
substitution, in philosophy, of introspection for common sense, both of which are bound 
up with the substitution, in thought, of the ‘fabricating’ attitude for the creative attitude. 
And so, not only has the traditional scale of values of contemplation and action been 
reversed, but thought itself has become the servant of activity. The victory of ‘homo 
faber’, as reflected in the beginnings of modern science and the utilitarian philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, was to be of short duration. Once an ordered ‘process’ is 
introduced in fabrication and ‘happiness’ is substituted for utility, the ‘animal laborans’ 
is given pride of place. But this revolution coincides with the originally Christian 
revolution ascribing infinite value to human life and making it the supreme good. 
Finally, ‘labour’ is tending to become a natural process placed in the service of life 
and the human species. The progress of technology is tending to eliminate labour 
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itself, with the ultimate emergence of a society of ‘job-holders’, a society of workers 
without work, whose indefinite leisure would be spent in the most complete passivity, 
Thought, if it survives without the protection of political freedom, becomes the last 
refuge of activity. 


Aron, Raymond. La société industrielle et la guerre. Paris, Plon, 1959, 181 pp., bibliography, 
This book consists of two complementary essays. The first sets forth the author’s 
reflections on the de jure and de facto relationship between industrial society and war; 
the second is a description of the international situation in 1958. Theories are thus 
tested out by the facts and theory, in its turn, enables us to discern, behind the events, 
the major trends of the historic process. 

In turning his attention once again to the problem of war, the author of Guerres en 
chaine reverts to what he regards as the central theme and key problem of international 
relations, Can war, which, in the thermo-nuclear age, may decide the future of civiliza- 
tion and mankind, be described as an inescapable necessity dictated by the nature of 
man and society, or is it a mere contingency bound up with a given situation? 

Two radically opposite replies were given to this question at the end of the nineteenth 
century. The optimists followed Auguste Comte in regarding the advent of industrial 
society as the dawn of an era of peace, since the spirit of industrial society—the spirit 
of labour and fraternity—is essentially different from the spirit of conquest which was 
the distinguishing feature of the preceding age. On the other hand, the pessimists, 
headed by Nietzsche and Spengler, saw in the advent of industrial society, the spirit of 
which they did not regard as at all different from that of previous societies, merely 
one further reason for fearing displays of violence favoured by the concentration of 
population in cities, the power of money, the domination of plutocratic demagogues, etc. 

What do the facts prove? Comte declared that conflicts between nations were an 
impossibility, yet they were the dominant feature of the first half of the twentieth 
century. He contended that civilians in uniform were essentially peaceful, but the armies 
of the democracies have fought as stubbornly as those of authoritarian régimes. This, 
Comte would say, is because so far we have only passed through the preparatory phase 
of industrial society, and Veblen and Schumpeter would say it is because there are still 
survivals of aristocratic, authoritarian régimes, which are bound to die out. Marxism 
furnishes a new explanation by holding that capitalism is responsible for wars; it implies 
imperialist expansion which, in turn, inevitably leads to war. Industrial society will not 
emerge in its true light until class divisions and struggles have been abolished, until 
the ‘exploitation of man by man’ has been done away with. But here, too, the facts 
surely belie Marxist theory. The great world wars were not fought to defend colonial 
interests. And is there any basis for claiming that a socialist type of industrial civilization 
would never be carried away by passion, that it would never be torn by the economic 
and political conflicts of imperialism? Peace would not be guaranteed by the establish- 
ment of socialism in all countries unless at the sametime an end was put to the domina- 
tion of weak States by the strong, and rivalries between independent, sovereign nations 
gave way to a new feeling of brotherhood between peoples and States. These, according 
to Raymond Aron, are the ideal conditions for peace. 

Nevertheless, the development of industrial society has had contradictory effects. 
Some industrial societies are favourable to peace. For instance: (a) in the industrial 
age, domination is more of a liability than an asset (except in the case of deserts rich 
in ‘black gold’), for it entails the obligation to develop the territory for the purpose of 
raising the living standard of the people; (b) industrial society has developed such 
terrible weapons that the perils and cost of war would be far greater than the gains—in 
other words, for the first time in the history of mankind, with the emergence of thermo- 
nuclear weapons, the destructiveness of weapons is in inverse ratio to man’s power of 
recuperation; (c) in the long run, the main reason for tension—disparities between 
living standards—is bound to be removed; (d) the conflict between the Soviet system 
and capitalism is not irreconcilable on the ideological plane, as they both have the 
same aims and preach the same values. These two systems represent two versions of 
industrial society and should, according to the logic of industry, recognize their kinship. 
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Although industrial civilization does, admittedly, make it possibie tor classes and 
nations to co-operate and show the folly of war and the stake we all have in peace, it 
is far from removing the grounds for disputes: the strongest can always impose their 
will on the weak. Industrial societies do not rule out authoritarian régimes or power 
politics. What is perhaps even worse, such régimes can procure the allegiance of the 
masses by the combined use of terrorism and propaganda. Furthermore, the craving 
for power and the urge to assert one’s superiority over others are often more deep- 
rooted than the desire for the goods of this world. Industrial society has not yet created 
a new type of man. 

Mr. Aron’s conclusion is a moralist’s reflection: ‘Situated as it is between the extremes 
of non-violence which is beyond the capacity of society and unlimited violence which 
would mean mass suicide, history presents itself changed in many points by the 
inventions of science and industry, but nevertheless recognizable, bearing the imprint 
of man’s dual nature, compounded of passion and reason.’ 


Lipset, Seymour Martin. Political man. The social bases of politics. New York, Doubleday, 

1960, 432 pp., $4.95. 

In this work Mr. Lipset attempts to define the conditions in which a democratic system 
is likely to flourish. He begins by giving an essentially structural definition of democracy, 
which he describes as a political system providing regular opportunities to change the 
members of the government by constitutional means, and a social mechanism which 
enables the majority of the population to have a say in the more important decisions 
by choosing between the candidates for political office. He regards democracy, however, 
not merely as a mechanism for guaranteeing liberty, but also as an intrinsically valuable 
means of social participation. The author shares Tocqueville’s view that if democracy 
is to fill that double role it must possess institutions which can stand up to strife and 
discord as well as lawful action and agreed opinions, 

Against this background Mr. Lipset first studies the economic and social conditions 
which enable democracy to take root, then the working of democracy in various 
countries. His conclusion is that a high standard of economic development assists 
democracy, whereas a rapid process of development encourages radicalism, as Engels 
pointed out in 1884 and as is shown by the examples of Russia and Norway. He traces 
the existence of authoritarian tendencies to the individual member of the lower classes, 
who has probably been thwarted, lacked affection and lived in a general atmosphere 
of tension and aggression from childhood upwards. It is for this reason, the author 


judges, that the lower classes tend to support extremist movements such as communism. 


But in countries and regions where the Communist party is in a clear minority compared 
with the moderate left—as for instance in England and the Scandinavian countries— 
skilled workers are found to be most inclined to vote for the extreme left. Finally the 
author draws some interesting distinctions in regard to the threat which fascism presents 
to democracy, whether it be the ‘fascism’ of the conservative right, based on the upper 
classes, ‘fascism of the left’, or Peronism, supported by the lower classes and aiming to 
overthrow society, or the ‘real’ fascism of the centre which draws its support from the pre- 
capitalist middle classes and attempts to maintain outdated social structures. Mr. Lipset 
includes in the first category the Franco régime and the system which the Union pour 
la Nouvelle République is tending to introduce in France; in the second category he 
includes Peronism, the Vargas dictatorship and similar movements in various countries 
undergoing rapid industrialization; in the third category he places Hitlerism, Poujadism 
and Macarthyism. 

It will be seen that the author is not afraid of analysing political phenomena in terms 
of class. He even gives his main chapters on the working of democracy the title: 
‘Elections: an expression of a democratic class war’. Under this heading he assembles a 
great amount of data obtained from the public opinion institutes of some ten countries, 
and on it he bases generalizations on electoral behaviour. In particular, he traces a 
correlation between the left-wing vote and insecurity of employment, lack of social 
mobility, restricted communication within the class and historical traditions. 

Mr. Lipset has a brilliant chapter on the political role of the American intellectuals 
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who, in his view, are the victims not of the anti-intellectual prejudices of which they 
complain but merely of the absence of recognized social status in an egalitarian society, 
the principle of which they themselves approve. Mr. Lipset’s final conclusion is that the 
disappearance of ideologies, which has been observed for some time in the advanced 
capitalist countries, does not eliminate class struggles over particular material interests, 
Hence it should not prevent the American and European intellectuals from coming to 
the assistance of their colleagues in the underdeveloped countries who need an ideology, 
and even a left-socialist ideology, if they are to stand up against communism. 


Mitts, C. W. The sociological imagination. New York, Oxford University Press, 1959, 

234 pp., $6. 

Men rarely analyse the vicissitudes of their life in terms of historical evolution; few of 
them have the requisite knowledge to understand the interaction of man and society, 
of the individual and the group, of biography and history; even more do they lack 
that essential quality which C. Wright Mills, for want of a more comprehensive term, 
proposes to call ‘sociological imagination’, or the capacity to place each phenomenon 
in a historical whole. Traditional sociological analysis, in its three essential stages, is 
deeply imbued with this concern; to understand any given social structure, by studying 
its groups and group relationships, always involves determining its position in a long- 
term process of development and describing its human types, the actors and products 
of a particular moment of history. But both the main trends in contemporary American 
sociology have broken away from the traditional forms of sociological reflexion: the 
great theorists, grouped round Talcott Parsons, seek to work out a general theory of 
human nature and society, outside the confines of space and time; the empiricists, and 
Paul Lazarsfeld in particular, devote themselves exclusively to case-work, building up 
a vocabulary—or rather several vocabularies—which are virtually incommunicable, 
and steadily transforming a scrupulous concern for method into methodological refine- 
ments drawn more or less from the exact sciences. 

The intrusion of the physical sciences into the humanities reflects their considerable 
development during the last few decades, but Wright Mills emphasizes that this develop- 
ment has given rise to many more problems than it has solved—problems which, 
incidentally, extend beyond the scope of the exact sciences. It is no longer possible to 
regard ‘laboratory technique’ as the only foundation for scientific certainty; in 
particular, beyond the achievements of scientific knowledge there is a field in which 
experiment is no panacea. At this point ‘sociological imagination’ comes into its own 
again and a return to traditional sociological analysis becomes essential. But the 
problems of this period, which the author proposes to call the Fourth Epoch, are 
specific ones: John Stuart Mill never studied liberal political economy as manifested in 
contemporary capitalism, nor did Karl Marx study communism as it has come into 
being in the eastern world. The fundamental anxieties of twentieth-century man 
concern the nature of the civilization in which he lives, the scope and bounds of his 
freedom of action and the nature of his historical responsibilities. 

The humanities can provide answers to these doubts, or at least offer the elements 
of democratic choice by giving the masses wide access to objective knowledge. But 
Wright Mills feels that this cannot be achieved without a close integration of the human 
sciences; in his view the sources of friction which appear from time to time lie in the 
field of men and institutions much more than in clashes of the mind. In this Fourth 
Epoch a true understanding of one sector of human activity is no longer possible without 
an understanding of its place in society as a whole, on a world-wide scale. 


BENN, Stanley; PeTers, Richard. Social principles and the democratic state. London, Allen 
& Unwin, 1959, 404 pp., 32s. 

Is political philosophy a thing of the past? One is tempted to think so, for so much of 

the development of the welfare-seeking modern State has taken place without its 

essential principles and mechanisms having been precisely and clearly analysed. But 

modern philosophical techniques can throw a new light on the problems to which 

right, justice and equality give rise. The authors of this book are aware of that pos- 
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sibility, and they attempt to explain the social principles on which are founded the 
mechanisms and technique of politics under the democratic systems of today. While 
attempting thus to build a bridge between rational principles and democratic principles 
and institutions, they restrict themselves, in fact, to providing a social justification of 
democracy as a political ideal. As the discoveries of modern philosophy in moral theory, 
justice and equality are of necessity based on a profound knowledge of the past and of 
its contributions, their first task is to refer the reader not only to the moralists and 
theorists of liberty and of the State, such as Locke and Hobbes, but also to those men 
who devoted themselves to the search for truth even more than the search for rules 
of conduct, and who blazed the trail for contemporary philosophical knowledge: 
Plato, Aristotle, Saint Thomas, Kant, Leibnitz and Freud. 

A systematic study of the concepts which a careful examination of society reveals 
soon releases natural law from the narrow bounds within which it is very frequently 
confined, and this makes it possible for us to ally ourselves with the State, that perfected 
form of community which, more than any other, demands the support of all. It is, in 
fact, within the framework of the State that these criteria of natural law can become 
clear, receiving a new and precise definition with respect to such phenomena as 
authority, leadership, supervision and obligation. We shall then perceive more clearly 
the arguments which the State has always put forward to justify its existence—from 
the supremacy of the rule of law to the theories of the divine right of kings. And at this 
point we shall be able to put the question of democracy on a firm basis. When con- 
sidered in this context, democracy seems to be less a necessity than the emanation of 
the general will of the citizens. Must we understand the word in the Jacobin sense, 
however, as a delegation of power to the government by a decision of all the people? 
Or should we follow Locke in giving the people a fairly strict power of control, thereby 
somewhat diminishing the importance of the individual vote? The question is left 
unanswered, but whatever the answer may be, it is clear that the democratic system 
comes nearest to satisfying those criteria of the natural law which have been thrown 
into relief by the analysis of society. Confirmation of these criteria, incidentally, may 
also be found in international relations. 


ScumipT, Robert H. Saarpolitik 1945-1957. Berlin, Duncker und Humblot, 1959, 

24 cm., xiii + 652 pp. 

This volume, the first in a series of three, is a comprehensive scientific study of a recent 
political problem. 

It sets out to give an account of the political parties, associations and pressure groups 
regarded as actors in the complex drama of Saar politics. An analysis of what constitutes 
politics, a political party and the Saar gives us the compass of this study. They are the 
three ‘co-ordinates’—to borrow the author’s term—and at their juncture we find the 
protagonists of political events in the Saar, i.e., the parties. R. H. Schmidt sets out to 
produce a work of political science in the full acceptance of the term ’science’, and not 
merely to conduct research into the political history of the Saar. But since historical 
research as a means of assembling the raw material necessary for political science studies 
is inevitable, the author found himself compelled to assume the task of historian for 
the sake of his work. This research is governed by the ‘politological’ aims of the work 
and therefore of necessity presents an incomplete and transitory character. 

The methodology is treated phenomenologically. Facts are examined for their own 
sake, regardless of all other considerations and preconceived opinions, but they are 
viewed from every angle: how they present themselves and to whom. 

The research was done on the spot, after more than ten years’ persistent observation 
of the progress of events and the growth of parties. The author is a native of the Saar 
and no doubt it is for that reason that he has not been able to abstain from critical 
comment on the men and period of the Hoffman government. 

His principal sources are the archives of parties, the press and special publications, 
parliamentary documents and a great number of interviews. 

The book presents us with a considerable body of valuable information, particularly 
in the second and third parts, the first part serving as a historical introduction. A 
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comprehensive picture is drawn of political parties, trade unions, trade associations 
and leading industrial firms, the press and propaganda media, domestic and foreign 
pressure groups. The main features touched on are the structure of these groups, their 
internal organization, their numerical strength, the votes obtained at elections (in the 
case of the political parties) and the membership and evolution of governing bodies, 
Biographical details are also given of a number of leading figures. Many documents 
are quoted at length and the terms of reference and prograrnmes of parties are repro- 
duced in the annex. 

On the whole, the book is a mosaic of the different institutions which the author 
regards as driving forces in a situation which has remained fairly static. As the expressed 
aim is to study the development of the phenomenon known as ‘politics’ from these 
various angles, and the complex interplay of these forces, we shall have to wait until 
the succeeding volumes are published in the near future before passing any detailed 
judgement. The next two volumes are to discuss the dynamics of the forces at work and 
to review the problem as a whole. This will be a remarkable piece of research in politica] 
science, bearing on a problem limited as to time and space and will be comparable 
with the work just completed by Jacques Freymond on the same subject, but from 
the point of view of international relations.! 

This first volume, however, is in itself an excellent reference work which will prove 
most valuable for research workers. 


SmnceErR, Milton (ed.). Traditional India: structure and change. Philadelphia, Pa., American 

Folklore Society, 1959, xxiii + 332 pp., $5.00. 

It must appear a bold undertaking to attempt in three hundred pages to tell the story 
of traditional India and distinguish between structure and change. It is sufficient to 
recall the amazing diversity of this country of 390 million inhabitants and more than a 
million square miles. Such a diversity (of regions, castes, religious communities and 
cultural levels) is beyond the grasp of any single author. It even seems to defy general 
description by those authors who go beyond superficial observation and attempt to 
bring to bear on it the scientific methods of the anthropologist, the orientalist, the 
linguist, the sociologist or the culture-historian. For these reasons the editor has enlisted 
the help of more than twenty contributors, each of whom is familiar with one or more 
of these methods. The danger inherent in a large number of separate studies, dealing 
with clearly differentiated groups which show varying facets of a common tradition, 
is limited by the fact that beneath this diversity there is a unity and a continuity of 
tradition. That at least is the conviction of most Indians and of all students of Indian 
civilization. 

Nevertheless, in order te produce a truly scientific work, the various writers have 
been led to restrict their field of research and to keep as far as possible within one 
homogeneous sphere. But there is no such thing as India: there are a hundred thousand 
Indian villages—to use a figure of speech which is not strictly accurate. And here is a 
new difficulty: how can we pass from the micro-cultural to the macro-cultural level? 
This is the problem posed in heterogeneous communities by the existence of a civilization 
and many local forms of culture. As Mr. Milton Singer points out in his preface, there 
is in fact a wide gap between what is thought and what is done; or, to put it in concrete 
terms, between the layman and the priest, the peasant and the philosopher, between 
local mythology and the universal holy doctrine. Any civilization could thus be defined 
as a privileged form of relationship between these two elements of tradition: the ‘great 
tradition’ of the thinking minority and the ‘little tradition’ of the largely unthinking 
mass. How can the unity of the two elements be brought out? The authors have chosen 
to do this by using two modes of operation: the social organization of tradition and 
the means of cultural expression (first and second parts). 

These two methods of individual analysis have been used in the third part of the 





1. Le conflit sarrois, 1945-1955, Bruxelles, Editions de l'Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1959, 439 PP., fig., folding 
maps, bibliographical index. (Centre européen de la Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix internationale, Etudes de 
cas de conflits internationaux, I.) 
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book to study changes in the structure of tradition. The social organization of tradition 
should be taken to mean the individual forms of practical activity within the traditional 
social structure, at a given time and place, or in other words, the disposition of the 
functions and ‘status’ of individuals making up the different groups such as castes, sects, 
and so on. This method is applied successively to the study or the traditions of the 
brahmin, the craftsman, the merchant and the warrior, and of a caste of professional 
genealogists and mythographers. The results shed light on the main distinguishing 
features of the great tradition. 

Another approach to the structure of tradition is supplied by a description of cultural 
manifestations and means of expression. Marriage ceremonies, dancing, games, music 
and festivities in the temples all bear the stamp of Indian culture. Similarly, the study 
of oral tradition and the manner in which it has been handed down and the study of 
the themes of the poetry of the people reveal the high level attained by Indian civiliza- 
tion. These studies, however, do not yield any general conclusions applicable to the 
human universe. 

The problems and processes of change in the cultural structures as a whole may be 
grasped by a study of such phenomena as urbanization and industrialization. Cultural 
and social factors are linked in varying degrees in any change occurring in traditional 
culture: adaptation and disruption are the two outward expressions, differing according 
to the region and urban environment. As a result of these urban influences culture may 
become more traditional or it may be modernized. Yet other influences, such as the 
emergence of dissident sects, are conducive to cultural change. 

Although many of these studies may be criticized for giving either excessive or insuf- 
ficient detail, they do bring us a wealth of information on India: a vision of India 
symbolized by a two-faced Buddha: one face turned towards the past (the weight of a 
tradition which is still very much alive), the other towards the future (plans for advance- 
ment that are being carried out). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AHMAD, Muneer. Legislatures in Pakistan (in retrospect). Problems of Pakistan (4). Lahore, 
University of the Panjab, Department of Political Science, 1959, 160 pp., table, 
bibliography, $3; 10s. (Panjab University studies in political science, public administration 
and international affairs, no. 5.) 

A critical study of the Federal Parliament and the provincial assemblies of Pakistan, 

indicating the difficulties encountered in the introduction of the parliamentary régime 

into Pakistan. 


Anthropological research in Netherlands New Guinea since 1950, by the Bureau for Native 
Affairs, Hollandia, Netherlands New Guinea. Sydney, Australasia Medical Publishing Co., 
1959, 33 pp-, map, bibliography, 5s. (University of Sydney, The Oceania monographs, 
no. 10.) [Reprinted from Oceania, December 1958, vol. XXIX, no. 2, pp. 132-163.] 

A report on the activities of and the first results obtained by the Bureau for Native 

Affairs, established in 1951 to serve as a research centre and as an advisory body for 

questions relating to archaeology, linguistics, physical and cultural anthropology. 


AstaM, A. H. The deputy commissioner. A study in public administration. Problems of 
Pakistan (1). Lahore, University of the Panjab, Department of Political Science, 
1957, vi + 58 pp., bibliography, $1.50; 7s. (Panjab University studies in political science, 
public administration and international affairs, no. 2.) 

The role of the deputy commissioner, a local representative of the central power, has 
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been modified as the result of Pakistan’s accession to independence; his status has not 
yet been completely adapted to his new duties. 


BaLpwin, George B. Industrial growth in South India. Case studies in economic develop. 
ment. Glencoe, IIll., The Free Press, 1959, xxvi + 339 pp., table, map, $4. 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Centre for International Studies.) 

A detailed study of the main industrial enterprises of the State of Mysore and of the 

problems confronting them makes it possible to refute the criticism which is most 

frequently levelled against the heads of Indian enterprises and the Indian authorities 
with respect to their attitude towards industry. 


BarBAno, Filippo; VirErBt, Mario. Bibliografia della sociologia italiana (1948-1958). 
Torino, Ramella, 1959, 8vo, 168 pp. (Centro nazionala di prevenzione e difesa 
sociale, Associazione italiana di scienze sociali, Publicazioni dell’Istituto di scienze 
politiche dell’ Universita di Torino, voi. V1.) 

This bibliography of sociological studies published in Italy between 1948 and 1958 
lists 1,624 titles, most of which are titles of articles appearing in periodicals; they are 
grouped in twelve categories: methodology and research; sociological phenomenology; 
sociology of political phenomena; sociology of law; sociology of religion; sociology of 
education; economic sociology; industrial sociology; human relations; public relations; 
rural sociology; urban sociology. 


Beit, Daniel. The end of ideology. On the exhaustion of political ideas in the ’fifties. 
Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1960, 416 pp., index, $7.50. 

A collection of articles, all of which endeavour to analyse the American community 

in specifically American terms, rather than to apply the sociological patterns and 

distinctions specially worked out for a study of European communities. 


BrEDEMEIER, Harry C.; Tony, Jackson. Social problems in America. Costs and casualties 
in an acquisitive society. With illustrations by John Groth. New York; London, 
J. Wiley & Sons, 1960, xvi + 510 pp., bibliographical index. 

Attaching special importance to competition and the need for success, the American 

community pays for its successes with so many individual failures that the latter eonsti- 

tute a veritable social problem. 


British BRoApcAsTING CorpoRATION. The public and the programmes. An audience 
research report on listeners and viewers, the time they devote to listening and viewing, 
the services they patronize, their selectiveness and their tastes. London, BBC, 1959, 
72 pp., fig. 

Results of a survey carried out in November 1958 among 2,700 British listeners-in and 

television viewers. 


Brunn, Kettil. Drinking behaviour in small groups. An experimental study. Translated by 
Fred A. Fewster. Helsinki, Uudermmaan kirjapaino print, 1959, 8vo, 132 pp., fig., 
bibliography, 16 Swedish kronor. (The Finnish Foundation for Alcohol Studies, 
no. g.) [Alcohol research in the Northern countries.] 

Result of surveys carried out in Finland with a view to studying the role and influence 

of alcohol within the various: groups behaviour of each of the group’s members, the 

consequences from the standpoint of the group’s cohesion, etc. The methods used in 
these surveys are described in detail. The texts of the questionnaires used are given in 
an annex. 


Cuampre, Henri S. J. L’aménagement du territoire en URSS. Introduction a |’étude des 
régions économiques soviétiques. Paris; La Haye, Mouton, 1959, 250 pp., fig., table, 
bibliography, 30,00 NF. (Ecole pratique des hautes études, VIe Section: Sciences 
économiques et sociales, Etudes sur l’économie et la sociologie des pays slaves, 1V.) 

Progress in the organization of the territory of the USSR can be divided into two stages: 
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first came the definition of the economic regions, this stage coinciding mainly with the 
early years of the period between the two world wars; and then the stage during which 
efforts were made to resolve the problem in terms of both space and time by means of 
the system of ‘combines’. Economic regionalism and the systems encouraging investment 
in the economic regions (tried out in 1933, 1937 and 1955) were characterized by an 
underestimation of the transport factor; by way of reaction, there was an unconsc‘ous 
return to Alfred Weber’s theories. Lastly, evidence of the adoption of a more practical 
attitude could be seen in the establishment of ‘sovnarkhozes’. The appendix contains 
‘L’évolution de la division administrative de 1917 4 1931’, by Mrs. J. Ayrnard, and the 
planning of the ‘rajon’ (region), 1932-57. 


China and the United Nations. Report of a study group set up by the China Institute of 
International Affairs. New York, Manhattan Publishing Co., 1959, xii + 285 pp., 
index, $3. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, National studies on inter- 
national organization.) 

China, which has abandoned its isolationist attitude and adopted an international 

outlook, has remained sceptical with regard to the United Nations owing to the absence 

of an international police force. Nationalist China, however, has played an important 
role in the United Nations by virtue of its active participation as well as in its opposition 
to the admission of new members. 


CHOMBART DE LauweE, Y. M.-J. Psychopathologie sociale de l’enfant inadapté. Essai de sélection 
des variables du milieu et de Vhérédité dans l'étude des troubles du comportement. Paris, Centre 
national de la recherche scientifique, 1959, xii + 277 pp., fig., plate, maps, biblio- 
graphy, 16 NF. (Travaux du groupe d’ethnologie sociale.) 

Astatistical study of the families which have visited a Paris psychiatric clinic for children 

with regard to abnormalities in their children’s behaviour. The chief object of the 

research was to ascertain the relations which exist between the variable elements of 
environment and heredity, on the one hand, and human behaviour, on the other. 


Comparative studies in administration. Edited by the staff of the Administrative Science 
Center: James D. Thompson, Peter B. Hammond, Robert W. Hawkes, Buford H. 
Junker. . . . Foreword by Edward H. Litchfield. Pittsburgh, Pa., University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1959, xvi + 224 pp., bibliographical index, $6. (University of 
Pittsburgh, Series in comparative administration, no. 1.) 

Twelve articles on the science of administration; by comparing different spheres of 

action or countries, the authors have endeavoured to isolate important variable elements 

and general patterns. 


CONGRESO DE LA FamiLiA EspANoia (Madrid, 1959). Fasciculos 1 4 31, 1958, Cuadernos 
de investigacion, 1 A 4, 1959, Conclusiones del I Congreso de la familia espatiola, 1959, 47 pp- 
Madrid, Ediciones del Congreso de la familia espajiola. 

General view of family problems in Spain, and, accessorily, in France and Italy. Some 

of these brochures are devoted to the theoretical aspect of the question, and others to 

the operation of the relevant institutions or to the results of the research carried out 
in Spain by regional commissions. One of the brochures contains a bibliography of 
the works published on this subject in Austria, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 

Italy, the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 


Donoso, Luiz; Zorsas, Alejandro. Estado actual de las ciencias sociales en Chiie. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1959, 91 pp. (Centro latino-americano de investigaciones en ciencias sociales, 
Centro latino-americano de pesquisas em ciéncias sociais, publication, no. 9.) 

After recalling its previous history, the author describes the present situation of social 

science teaching at the various universities and teacher-training schools, as well as 

the situation of scientific research at the research centres. 
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Exprivce, Hope T. The materials of demography. A selected and annotated bibliography, § U 
Foreword by Dudley Kirk. New York, Columbia University Press, 1959, 8vo, xii cr 
+ 222 pp. (International Union for the Scientific Study of Population, Population Fed 
Association of America.) 

An analytical bibliography of English books and articles published during the last Bj 

twenty years or so and relating to general demographic questions, population theories, 

the main demographical studies by geographical area, problems and methods relating 

to demographical studies, marriage, fecundity, migrations, etc. 

Al 

Estratificacién y movilidad social en el Uruguay. Fuentes bibliogrdficas (1880-1958). Prepared nt 
under the direction of Isaac Ganon. Rio de Janeiro [av. Pasteur, 43], 1959, 61 pp. be 
(Centro latino-americano de investigaciones en ciencias sociales, Centro latino- U: 
americano de pesquisas em ciéncias sociais, publication, no. 5.) Tl 

A bibliography listing 327 titles grouped in three sections: the concept of class from the or 

theoretical standpoint; the historical development of the systems of social structure 

in Uruguay; and the structure of the Uruguayan community at the present time. Jo 

FrEyMonD, Jacques. Le conflit sarrois, 1945-1955. Avant-propos de John Goormaghtigh. 
Bruxelles, Editions de |’Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1959, 439 pp., fig., folding § TI 

























maps, bibliographical index, 390 Belgian francs. (Centre européen de la Dotation cu 

Carnegie pour la Paix internationale, Etudes de cas de conflits internationaux, 1.) 
After giving an historical account of relations between France and the Saar, and of Ki 
the conflict between France and Germany with respect to the Saar, the author devotes 
the second part of this book to a systematic study of the influences which came into 
play during this conflict; this study shows the contribution which political science — TI 
can make to historical analysis. TI 


Grsson, Evelyn. Time spent awaiting trial. A Home Office Research Unit Report. With wi 
a foreword by Sir Charles C, Cunningham. London, HMSO, 1960, vi + 45 pp., sec 
table. (Home Office, Studies in the causes of delinquency and the treatment of offenders, no. 2.) 

The length of the procedure necessary before prisoners are tried before the various Kt 

criminal courts, and its effect on the total number of persons in prison. 


GruNWALD, Kurt; RoNALL, Joachim O. Industrialization in the Middle East. New York, sta 
Council for Middle Eastern Affairs Press, 1960, xxii + 394 pp., bibliographical the 


index, $7. git 
The first part of this book considers the human, economic and financial possibilities 
of industrialization in the Middle East; the second part analyses the industrial level LE 


of some fifteen countries, as well as the political and economic conditions in which 1 
this industrialization takes place. 


Six 
GULBRANDSEN, Odd. The structural transformation in Swedish agriculture and migration, fie! 
1750-1970. Stockholm, Industries Utredningsinstitut, 1959, 18 ff., multigr. (The 
Industrial Institute for Economic and Social Research, no. 2.) Lr 
A summary of a study presented by the author to the Conference of the European : 
Society for Rural Sociology in September 1958 and describing the extent of the changes Sin 
that have taken place in Swedish agriculture during the last century. of 
ass 
Hem, Brunhilde, A Cape Town directory of social welfare. Cape Town, University of Cape cor 
Town, Board of Sociological Research, 1959, 142 pp., table, index, 30s. the 
A list of the private and public institutions carrying out social welfare activities in Cape 
Town, the term social welfare being understood in a broad sense. M: 
C 
Index digest of state constitutions. 2nd edition. New York, Colombia University, Legislative g 
Drafting Research Fund, 1959, xx + 1132 pp., $20. t 
This index, with a view to facilitating a comparative study, reproduces the provisions, Ge 


relating to a particular subject, contained in the Constitutions of fifty states of the fF str 
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United States of America. The amendments made to these Constitutions and the 
creation of two new states made it necessary to publish this second edition (the first 
edition dated from 1915) of an extremely useful book. 


Italy and the United Nations. Report of a study group set up by the Italian Society for 
International Organization. New York, Manhattan Publishing Co., 1959, xiv 
+ 208 pp., index, $3. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, National 
studies on international organization.) 

Although Italy did not become a member of the United Nations until 1955, it has had 

numerous dealings with that Organization ever since 1945: on the one hand, Italy has 

been a member of several Specialized Agencies, and, on the other hand, it was the 

United Nations which settled the question of the future status of the Italian colonies. 

This book also analyses Italy’s participation in the activities of various international 

or European economic organizations. 


Jones, William O. Manioc in Africa. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1959, 
xii + 315 pp., maps, bibliographical index, $6.75. (Food Research Institute, Studies 
in tropical development, no. 2.) 

The growing importance of manioc, its characteristics and nutritious qualities; its 

cultivation in the various regions of Africa. 


Katt, Sigurd. Zur Theorie der Industrialisierung. . . . Kéln; Opladen, Westdeutscher 
Verlag, 1959, 546 pp., fig., bibliographical index, DM 45. (Die industrielle Ent- 
wicklung, Abteilung A, Untersuchungen zur Volkswirtschaftspolitik, Bd.1.) 

This is the first of a series of volumes relating to research on industrial development. 

The author first describes the various institutional factors which influence the indus- 

trialization process in a particular community; he then analyses the other factors 

which play a part in this process: technique and its development, population, etc. The 
second part of this book is devoted to a mathematical presentation of the process itself. 


Kuznets, Simon. Six lectures on economic growth. Glencoe, IJ., The Free Press, 1959, 
122 pp., $3.50. 

A study of the patterns of economic growth established on the basis of numerous 

statistical data, concerning, in particular, the structure of labour, capital formation, 

the development of international trade in the most highly developed countries. Lectures 

given at the Latin American Monetary Research Centre, in Mexico City, in 1958. 


LERNER, Daniel (ed.) Evidence and inference. The Hayden collogium on scientific concept and 
method, Contributors: Raymond Aron, Martin Deutsch, Erik H. Erikson. Glencoe, 
Ill., The Free Press, 1959, 164 pp., bibliography, $4. 

Six articles presenting the problems raised by scientific method and evidence in the 

fields of history, law, psychiatry, nuclear physics, sociology and medicine. 


Linpsay, Kenneth. European assemblies. The experimental period, 1949-59. London, 
Stevens & Sons; New York, F. A. Praeger, 1960, xxii + 267 pp., 35s. 

Since 1949, numerous European organizations have provided for the establishment 

of assemblies; but numerous problems arise: is it possible to create truly European 

assemblies of ministers and deputies, a truly European public opinion? The author 

considers the experiments already carried out in this field, and analyses the data in 

their national contexts. 


Maumup, Khalid. Trade unionism in Pakistan. Problems of Pakistan (3). Lahore, University 
of the Panjab, Department of Political Science, 1958, vi + 148 pp., table, biblio- 
graphical index, $2.50; 8s. (Panjab University studies in political science, public adminis- 
tration and international affairs, no. 4.) 

General study of the situation of the trade unions in Pakistan: background, organization, 

structure and membership, legal status, problems and prospects. 
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McLuacace, Robert W. A history of the American Dental Association. A century of health 
service. Chicago, American Dental Association, 1959, 520 pp., plate, index, $8. 
During the hundred years of its existence, the American Dental Association has been 
confronted with numerous technical and professional problems; the author also 
analyses the history of the Association’s relations with general medicine, and describes 
its present organization. 












Measurement of national wealth (The). Papers by T. Barna, P. J. Bjerve and Mikael 
Selsjord, O. Aukrust and Juul Bjerke. With a statistical introduction by the editors 
and Th. Van der Weide. Edited by Raymond Goldsmith and Christopher Saunders, 
London, Bowes & Bowes, 1959, xiv + 389 pp., table, bibliography, 45s. (Inter- 
national Association for Research in Income and Wealth, Jncome and wealth series, VIII.) 

Methodological introduction to the subject followed by articles describing the methods 

used for the measurement of national wealth in various countries and the results 

achieved. 


































Meynaup, Jean. La science politique. Fondements et perspectives. Lausanne, chez |’auteur, 
6, chemin de Mornex, 1960, 227 pp. (Etudes de science politique, 1.) 

The object of political science (the question of the limits of this science, the question 

of its objectivity, etc.), the methods and techniques of research (including mathe- 

matics), capacity for systematization and theoretical formulation, and, lastly, the 

integration of science in political life. 


MeEynaup, Jean. Technocratie et politique. Lausanne, chez |’auteur, 6, chemin de Mornex, 
1960, 116 pp., bibliography, 5 NF. (Etudes de science politique, 2.) 

The technocrat’s role in the modern community is becoming increasingly important. 

The author describes how the politician is gradually being supplanted, and how a 

technocratic ideology is springing up; he wonders to what extent this ideology has 

won favour among the public. 


Nizant, Majid. The press in Pakistan. Problems of Pakistan (2). Lahore, University of 
the Panjab, Department of Political Science, 1958, viii + 89 pp., bibliography, 
index, $2; 8s.6d. (Panjab University studies in political science, public administration and 
international affairs, no. 3.) 

The history of the press in Pakistan and its present-day characteristics; the journalists’ 

working conditions; freedom of the press. 


PFANZAGL, Johann. Allgemeine Methodenlehre der Statistik. 1: Elementare Methoden unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Anwendungen in den Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaften. 
Berlin, W. de Gruyter, 1960, 208 + 24 pp., fig., maps, bibliography. (Sammlung 
Géschen Band, 746/746a.) 

A description of elementary statistical methods and of their application to economic 

and social questions. This general introduction is to be completed by a second volume. 


Poot, Ithiel de Sola (ed.) Trends in content analysis. Urbana, IIl., University of Illinois 
Press, 1959, 244 pp., bibliographical index, $'7.50. (Social Science Research Council, 
Committee on Linguistics and Psychology.) 

Seven contributions, originally presented at a symposium organized in 1955 by the 

University of Illinois and relating to the methods and utilization of content analysis 

in general, and to its application to certain branches of science: political science, socio- 

logy, psychology, psychotherapy, history, folk-lore, linguistics. 


ReissMAN, Leonard. Class in American society. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1959, 
xii + 436 pp., bibliographical index, $6.75. 

Although Americans refuse to recognize the existence of social classes in their country, 

it is interesting to verify in America the theory of social classes and analyse the various 

ways of approaching this question; it is possible to distinguish several cleavages in the 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 





American community and to measure the degree of social diversity within the different 
classes. 


ScHUBERT, Glendon A. Quantitative analysis of judicial behaviour. Glencoe, Ill., The Free 
Press, 1959, xxii + 392 pp., fig., table, folder, bibliographical index. (Michigan 
State University, Bureau of Social and Political Research.) 

As he considers that the judgements of the Supreme Court of the United States of 

America are based not only on legal considerations but also on the relations which 

become established between the nine judges, on the one hand, and between the Court 

and political life, on the other, the author applies methods of mathematical analysis 

to the judges’ decisions and reveals a number of variable factors which are more of a 

political than of a legal nature. 


SHALCHA, Lafti. Qaba’il Al-gajar (The gipsy tribes). Le Caire, la Maison du livre 
égyptien, 1958, [11] + 279 pp., full-page plates. 

The origin of the gipsies and of their philosophy. The gipsies throughout the world 

(Europe, America, Africa, Asia, socialist countries). The arts in gipsy communities. 


SrecEL, Bernard J. (ed.) Biennal review of anthropology, 1959. Stanford, Calif., Stanford 
University Press, 1959, x + 273 pp., bibliographical index, $26. 

An account of the main publications issued during the period 1955-58; they are grouped 

under fivesystematic headings (physical anthropology, study of cultural changes, psycho- 

cultural studies, social organization, language). This account is completed by an outline 

of soviet anthropology and by a critical article, by D. Easton, on the manner in which 

anthropology studies the political life of primitive societies. 


Simpson, Georges. Sociologist abroad. The Hague, M. Nijhoff, 1959, 189 pp., index, 
10.50 guilders. 

Despite its title, this book is a study of American sociology analysed from the standpoint 

of its historical evolution, methods, field of application and the characteristics of the 

American sociologist. 


SLOTKIN, James Sydney. From field to factory, New industrial employees. Glencoe, IIl., 
The Free Press, 1960, 156 pp., full-page portraits, bibliography, $4. (University of 
Chicago, Research Center in Economic Development and Cultural Change.) 

An attempt to arrive at a theoretical analysis of the recruitment and promotion of 

labour in countries in process of development: the factors which determine the choice 

of work, the processes leading to the creation of a working class, the racial aspects of 
industrialization. 


Sorart, Aldo E. Las ciencias sociales en el Uruguay. Rio de Janeiro, Irmaos de Giorgio 
y Cia, 1959, 8vo, 173 pp. (Centro latino-americano de investigaciones en ciencias 
sociales, Centro latino-americano de pesquisas em ciéncias sociais, publication, no. 4.) 

A study of the social sciences in Uruguay: their historical evolution, the means now 

at their disposal—teaching, research, publications—and their future problems. 


TapBaH, Bichara. De la personne humaine a la communauté humaine. Paris, Librairie générale 
de droit et de jurisprudence, 1959, 8vo, 271 pp., 20 NF. 

On the basis of his doctrine of the ‘harmonie des droits’, the author endeavours to 
define the foundations of lasting world peace. He proposes several solutions, including 
the federative community—the only truly ‘human’ community and the only community 
based on ethnic groups—and the establishment of an international government of 
judges. He also studies what should constitute the sociological substructure of the 
international human community. 


Tuomas, Edwin J.; McLrop, Donna L. et al. In-service training and reduced work loads. 
Experiments in a State department of welfare, by Edwin J. Thomas, Donna L. 
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McLeod, in collaboration with Pauline Bushey, Lydia F. Hylton. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1960, 130 pp., index, $2.50. 
Methods and results of an experiment carried out in Michigan with 26 workers, under 
the auspices of the Aid to Dependent Children Program. The methodological impor. 
tance of this experiment. 


WapeEnNuans, Willi. Agrarpolitik in der Zentralverwaltungswirtschaft Mitteldeutschlands und 
in der Marktwirtschaft der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Ziele und Mittel. Giessen, W. 
Schmitz, 1959, 134 pp., fig., table, maps, bibliography, DM 10.80. (Osteuropastudien 
der Hochschulen des Landes Hessen, Reihe I, Giessener Abhandlungen zur Agrar- und Wirt 
schaftsforschung des europdischen Ostens, Bd.11.) 

A brief outline of the agricultural policy followed in both parts of Germany: a succinct 

analysis of collectivization in the German Democratic Republic after the war, and 

of the principles inspiring the State’s policy in this field; the way in which the agricul- 
ural market operates in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
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III. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SOCIAL PROPHYLAXIS AND 
THE CRISIS OF THE MODERN CONSCIENCE 


J. Bevin-MILLERON 


The First Congress of Criminal Prophylaxis was held in Paris from 
22 September to 1 October 1959 with ‘The impact of technical progress on 
criminality’ as its central theme. However, by reason of the crisis through 
which are passing public opinion, the rising generation, and the ethical 
notions on which public order rests, the discussions at the congress went beyond 
the criminological and penitentiary context to embrace the problem of the 
normal human being, whose preservation is a matter of national importance 
at a time when the advancement of man is so earnestly sought. 

A score of States had responded to the letters of invitation, while the Inter- 
national Society of Social Defence, the International Society for Social Pro- 
phylaxis and the League for Mental Hygiene were represented by their 
presidents or secretaries-general, Messrs. F. Gramatica, T. Collignon, 
V. V. Stanciu and H. Laugier. A large batch of papers as well as four reports 
were discussed, the latter being presented by Professor Claudio de Aranjo 
Lima (Brazil) (‘Factors influencing social deterioration’) ; Professor D. Altavilla 
(Italy) (‘Impact of technical progress on criminality’) ; T. Collignon (Belgium) 
(‘Crime prevention’); and Professor H. Baruk (France) (‘Social institutions 
and moral laws’). The papers presented covered such subjects as abortion, 
narcotics, youth psychology, locality and criminality, and the use of leisure. 
The congress ‘programme’ noted the receipt of a large number of papers on 
such subjects as the reaction of ‘primitive’ peoples to technology; crime stimuli; 
the effect of technology on relations between man and man; the break-up of 
the family, the use of the ‘graph-scale’ questionnaire in the study of social 
maladjustment factors; frustration of the creative urge in a society of automata; 
mass communication; criminality in agricultural and industrial societies; 
technical progress and mental disorders; publicity and commercial aspects 
of modern civilization; narcotics, toxic substances, etc.; significance of car 
thefts by young people; the education of parents; social aspects of automation; 
post-penitentiary institutions; prisons; technical progress and child perver- 
sion; psychopaths at large; criminality in slums and low-cost housing pro- 
jects, etc. 

At the opening meeting of the session, which was presided over by 
Mr. M. Patin, president of the Criminal Chamber of the French Supreme 
Court of Appeal, Professor Stanciu (Paris) and Professor Altavilla (Naples) 
described the criminogenic factors in the technical mass civilization of today; 
they cited the over-rapid tempo of living, the over-population of large towns, 
the replacement of the freedom of the individual by the constraints of auto- 
matism, the ‘escapist’ urge, the sense of anxiety and isolation, and the prolifera- 
tion of moral conflicts, as being among the main causes of the dissolution of 
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the forces of reason which guide the individual in reaching decisions in 
conformity with public order. In addition, Professor Stanciu, addressing 
the congress as secretary-general of the International Society for Social 
Prophylaxis, gave an introductory report setting forth the precise aims of 
prophylaxis. 

Under present conditions, the inconsistency between organic rhythms and 
those forced upon us by our technical resources produces a veritable frenzy 
to amass more and more power and seek more and more satisfaction.Since 
the restraints once imposed by tradition are no longer effective, modern man 
is unwilling to accept the limitation by society of his instincts and his passion 
for ‘self-expression’. His self-worship is combined with a permanent dissatis- 
faction, which in turn gives a new spur to his ‘impulses’ and increases the need 
for compensation, which is sought in harmful acts such as car thefts, offences 
against sexual morality, ‘gratuitous’ crimes and drug addiction, to give a few 
current examples. On the subject of the lack of balance which breeds neuroses 
and prepares the ground for delinquency, the reports presented were unani- 
mous in sounding an alarm. Mr. Collignon (Liége), who is president of the 
Belgian Bar Association, stressed the influence of environment; Professor 
Altavilla described the characteristics of the ‘warped’ personality; Professor 
Baruk (Paris) dealt particularly with racialism and the concept of justice; 
while Professor Stanciu concluded by observing—with reference to Stanley 
Jevons and the facts of modern ‘competitive’ civilization, with its inevitable 
victors and vanquished—that a mesure of responsibility must be ascribed to 
civilization. 

The problem, in fact, is to find ways of diminishing that responsibility; and 
this is precisely what social prophylaxis is called upon to do. It cannot be 
denied that the speakers were very reserved on that score, and that several 
days of discussion failed to produce clear-cut solutions. Too much discussion, 
said some; while others considered that the problems themselves were too 
intractable. My own view is that the problem of social prophylaxis was not 
tackled in a sufficiently thorough manner, since a number of fundamental 
reasons for human instability at the present time were left out of account. 
In stressing the importance of ideological factors, the Netherlands delegate 
very cogently referred to the present conflict between the various ‘codes’—a 
question which might very usefully have been subjected to a searching logical 
and moral study. 

If the process of mental maladjustment observed at the pre-delinquency 
stage is to be successfully checked, it is essential to pay attention to the normal 
man and especially to young people, to give them clear answers to the problems 
of life and social relations and to provide them with inspiration—in short, to 
offer them reasons and values. After listening to arguments that were too 
specialized or too abstract, it seemed to me that a programme on these lines 
with its dual approach—intellectual and moral—was the real ground of the 
discussion. On the stand taken on these two questions (which are in fact only 
one) will depend the solutions reached. 


One thing is certain—that the mental malaise from which our era suffers did 
not emerge fully developed. It is the result of the combined action of a large 
number of factors: general unrest, wars, systematic criticism of hitherto 
accepted ideas, the collapse of traditional moral values, the devaluation of 
moral qualities, infatuation with the dream world built up by noisy propaganda 
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and brash publicity, easy living, short-sighted ideas of happinness, the collapse 
of the ideals of manhood and womanhood, the discredit attaching to incon- 
sistent laws, the degradation of certain penalties; the causes and effects of all 
these factors need to be studied. At this point, we can only note the inevitable 
conclusion to be drawn therefrom—that some practical action to re-establish 
the concepts essential for social life is a necessity. 


While it is true, in the case of normal individuals, that environment is respon- 
sible for continual variations in energy; and while the street, the poster, public 
entertainment and public tolerance of certain forbidden acts which no longer 
arouse the disapproval they once did (a point mentioned by Mr. Collignon) 
have an influence on ‘social deterioration’ and delinquency, the fact is that 
prophylactic action, if it is to benefit young people, must take account of the 
explicit or implicit ideas which govern their existence and constitute the 
motives of their behaviour. To remedy the lack of balanced judgement, it 
must try to straighten out the present confusion concerning the scientific 
concepts which enable people and objects (ourselves included) to ve viewed 
in their proper context. Mr. Bornecque-Winandy (Paris) argued, for instance, 
that the upsetting of the concepts of space and time was bound to affect mental 
attitudes; while Mrs. Jean Durtal (Paris), stressing the disparity between 
scientific and technical time and human time, raised the question of the 
possible effects of this phenomenon. 

Nor is that all. To remain within the field of intellectual development, 
which is also one of the means of social prophylaxis, it is to be regretted that 
no consideration was given to the present-day crisis of the mind. In fact, it 
is to this crisis, which is linked with our technical and ideological revolution, 
that the climate of ‘what’s the use’, nihilism or fanaticism in which so many 
people are immersed must largely be attributed; it helps to explain anxiety 
attitudes, compensation attitudes, immorality, and crimes and offences which 
public order cannot tolerate. For everything is interdependent in the human 
mentality: if focal points are not provided for the intelligence and the emotions, 
energies go astray. . . . I would also have wished the discussion to touch on 
the impact of this disturbance on the mature human being, invested with 
professional, educational and civic responsibilities: people’s concept of the 
State, public service, work, blame and reward is coloured by a sort of day- 
to-day behaviour; here the ‘minor facts’ which Taine was on the look-out for, 
and which abound, combine with the judgement of history, and this conditions 
the degradation suffered by the notions of ‘just’ and ‘good’. Confusion, 
disintegration, alienation and mistrust are stages in this ‘social degradation’ 
to which one of the reports referred. Hence, if we are to strike at the roots of 
instability in normal persons, it is necessary in our technological age to re- 
establish coherence in elementary ideas and in practical reasoning with 
human situations. Prophylaxis, as a formative element, should disseminate 
knowledge, but it should develop the critical sense as well. In this way man will 
not be left powerless when he is faced with deceptive mystiques, and the 
certainties of the intelligence will be re-established in the face of the auto- 
matisms of modern civilization. Literature, art, the theatre, the cinema and 
a certain sector of the press call in question, at a higher or lower level, our 
intelligence, logic, morality and conscious mental attitude, so that our whole 
education clearly needs rebuilding on a new basis. It is thus apparent that 
it is Opinions which must be sifted out—methodically. It can never be 
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sufficiently stressed that social prevention, as far as normal subjects are concer- 
ned, will lack foundation so long as the public draws, from theories put forward 
as the outcome of science and experience and backed by high and compellingly 
authoritative reputations, the conclusion that man can be governed by his 
instincts, that he can shut himself up in a mental universe built on illusion, 
fallacy and misappreciation of the lessons afforded by the history of the rise 
and fall of civilizations, and so long as appearances give grounds for thinking 
that individual or collective problems are a matter of chance or are held to be 
insoluble. 

Let us consider some effects of these mistaken opinions in connexion with 
pre-delinquency. 


Public order, considered as an expression of the rights of individuals and of 
society, is determined by the legal definition of infractions and particularly by 
the imposition of penalties. At the present time the idea of public order has lost 
some of its distinctness in the eyes of public opinion; it tends to become one 
with the mass of equivocal notions which are characteristic of the mental 
universe of modern man and the modern State. A few examples will show 
how traditional rules are set at naught by the crisis of ideas through which we 
are passing. 

Causality and the logical principle of non-contradiction have been called in 
question not only by subjectivist or dialectical theories, but also by the extra- 
ordinary accumulation of factors which today influence the life of the individual 
and between which there is small hope of discovering, by analysis, com- 
prehensive and really ‘causal’ connexions. This same profusion affects alike 
human phenomena and the phenomena of the natural world. Consequently, 
the individual gives up establishing a relationship between the facts of his 
chaotic existence; he readily maintains that illicit acts were not intentional, 
that they ‘happened’, that his freedom has nothing to do with the matter—in 
short, that he could not have contributed to their occurrence. The character- 
sheet included in the criminal record will show that a given misdemeanour 
has some causes and not a single cause. If one cause seems to predominate, 
then it is of a social or psychopathic nature; in the last analysis it is a faulty 
society which set the delinquent on his downward path; it is society itself which 
has undermined public order . . . these are widely held ideas which are sup- 
ported by sociology, by the psychology of the unconscious and indeed by the 
modern criticism of logic and by the new philosophies. The younger generation 
knows these lessons by heart and if the majority of young people repeat them 
parrot-wise, there are many—the most perspicacious—who experience as a 
result an uneasiness which they define as a sort of vague guiltiness: ‘we are 
ashamed without knowing why’, said one of them. What a favourable soil 
for the development of a mental attitude of frustration. If this feeling leads to 
an unhappy life and to delinquency—and the congress discussions showed 
this to be the case—surely there are grounds for reflections of the kind indicated 
above? Thus the effects of the crisis of the modern conscience reach out to 
harm the rising generation of students. The confusion in ideas and in emotions 
for which our society is responsible demands the methodical prophylaxis 
which I have advocated. 

The congress did not examine this aspect, essential though it is, of its subject. 
This was somewhat surprising. In point of fact, what needed to be said was 
said—with unanimous agreement—on the part played in the development of 
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delinquency by alcoholism, slums, films and the absence of education; it only 
remains to take measures to destroy these stimuli to crime. But as far as mental 
confusion in adolescence is concerned, and the anxiety which besets mature 
and responsible men, almost everything is still to be done; at this crucial point 
of our adaptation to the world, opinions diverge, for problems of all kinds 
—institutional, philosophical and civic—come thronging. Here we have a 
further reason for making an honest and comprehensive study. This task is 
as important as the modernization of our equipment, since we are preparing 
for the immediate future. Up to now only isolated warnings have been uttered. 
What is the reason for this deficiency? It is clear: too much confidence in the 
past, a state of intellectual comfort which is not justified by the present 
situation, when modern civilization demands that we awaken to a consciousness 
of the facts. I am of the opinion that the first aim of a methodical mental 
prophylaxis should be the revision of the ideas on which modern thinking is 
based. 


This activity of critical setting to rights is necessitated by the growing danger 
of ambiguity, that vice of modern thinking which extends to all the key notions 
of institutional and moral order. 

Ambiguity first of ali in regard to repression. Does it aim at intimidation 
or is it a social therapy of reclassification? The current policy in regard to 
crime, supported by the reform of the penal code, generously favours the latter 
theory. But does not the defence of public order imply the use of punishment 
as a deterrent? 

Ambiguity in connexion with concepts of imputability and of responsibility: 
can the punishable acts be said to have been committed by a given guilty 
individual? And is this individual responsible in the eyes of our law and our 
morality? The complexity of modern life and modern technology affords means 
of breaking the connexions between material acts and the accused; as for 
responsibility, this is called in question from the philosophical and sociological 
standpoints. 

Ambiguity concerning the significance of technology. As was pointed out by 
Mr. Souchet (Paris) in the course of the congress, automation is beneficial in so 
far as it frees the worker from arduous or complicated tasks; but it generates 
an instability leading to delinquency in so far as it is degrading to those who 
serve the machines and throws out of employment unskilled workers or staff 
who become ‘disqualified’ by the rapidity of progress; more generally, techno- 
logy, by restricting labour to narrowly specialized types of work, spreads the 
danger of the ‘fragmented personality’ which in turn sets in motion the 
processes leading to delinquency. 

Ambiguity with regard to the concept of social order. Social order protects 
the activities of the individual and the functions of the community within the 
limits of the law; but it contributes to disorganization and to crime when it is 
a channel for the scourges of technological civilization—over-population, 
alcoholism, slums, tenements, tuberculosis, debauchery, poverty. . . . 

Ambiguity concerning the concepts which serve as a framework to our 
existence, such as time. Sidereal and geological time, historical time or human 
time? Concepts that are commensurate with our scientific technology or with 
the human being? In fact we decline the choice. The images and ideas which 
people our mental universe become from day to day unfamiliar, leaving us 
with a vision of a dehumanized world which—as Dr. Daumézon (Paris) 
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noted—is without a ‘common language’. It is the unity of what we are, one 
might say, which is in question. Feelings are no longer unanimous on essential 
points, because there is hardly any communication between minds. 

Thus, with every meeting it became clearer that prophylaxis should be 
concerned with the confusion which reigns in the public mind in regard to 
concepts which were thought to be simple and which have turned out to be 
very complicated. To prepare the conditions for a calra and lucid mental 
attitude through the reconstitution of some of the fundamental ideas which 
give sense to action and to life—this is its mission. No more than we can live 
in a state of anxiety, can we resign ourselves to thinking that modern civiliza- 
tion, through its very progress, refuses us an equilibrium which is a vital need, 
or an elementary certainty concerning the nature of things, institutions and 
ourselves. The thought that we should feel frustrated, intellectually, morally 
and as citizens, by ‘progress’ is one that is repugnant to us. Nevertheless this 
feeling is inevitable unless a great work of adaptation and education is under- 
taken for the protection of the sane man. 

During the discussions, this question was asked: has industrialization 
‘de-sacralized’ our life, or is it because man was already ‘de-sacralized’ that 
technology has led us to disadaptation? This question, doubtless insoluble as a 
basic problem, leads us to reflect on the genesis of our ideas, going back to the 
roots of modern civilization. Whatever form this civilization may take in the 
future, the reconstitution of the most discussed fundamental values is at the 
centre of the problems it raises. Social prophylaxis demands such com- 
prehensive views if the advancement of man, about which so much is said, is to 
become a fact. We had reached the point at which the ‘Bergson Congress’ last 
May might have begun its work.!. . . 


RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 


Rio de Janeiro, 19-24 October 1959 


Jean LaBBENS 


It was inevitable that the theoretical and practical problems raised by economic 
development should attract the attention of sociologists and oblige them to 
reconsider and perhaps modify some of the views which had prevailed in their 
branch of study since its inception. A symptom of this may be found in the very 
title of the seminar recently held at Rio on the subject of ‘Forces of resistance 
to change. Obstacles which prevent or hinder development’.? From a purely 


. See my study ‘Bergson et nous: Signification morale et politique d’un Congrés’, Revue politique et parlemen- 
taire, July 1959, p. 15 ff. 

2. This seminar, which was organized jointly by the Latin American Centre for Research in the Social Sciences 

and the Latin American Faculty of Social Sciences, was held at Rio de Janeiro from 19 to 24 October 1959. 

The detailed programme will be found in the Bolletino do Centro Latinoamericano de Pesquisas em Ciencias 

Sociais, Vol. II, No. 4 (November 1959). It has already been briefly reviewed in the International Social Science 

Journal, Vol. XII, No. 2, pp. 348 ff. 
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literary point of view the wording of this title is ambiguous; the terms ‘change’ 
and ‘resistance’ need to be clearly defined. What sort of change is involved? 
We can resist one change and encourage another. The change with which 
we are here concerned is that which leads to development, and the forces of 
resistance are those which oppose the dynamic processes of development. 
In short, the word ‘change’ appears to have the same content as the term 
‘evolution’ had for the first modern sociologists; strictly speaking, ‘evolution’ 
can imply either progress or retrogression but, in point of fact, we never regard 
it as anything but an attribute of progress—without having clearly defined 
that word. The danger of ambiguity is thus not an imaginary one. The Rio 
seminar did not entirely dispel this danger, but it did offer an occasion for the 
question to be clarified and for certain aspects of the problem which it had 
outlined to be related to conditions in Latin America. 

The problem of development was initially the concern of experts and 
economists. The world was then divided into two parts: the countries or 
regions which enjoyed a high or adequate standard of living, and those which, 
according to our criteria and certain dietetic data, were below a sort of 
minimum level of subsistence. At this stage, however, little attention was 
given to the extreme social and cultural diversity of the geographical and 
political entities which make up the so-called ‘underdeveloped’ countries. 
Nevertheless, the far-reaching nature of the questions raised by development 
soon became increasingly clear. They soon ceased to appear as merely economic 
questions and were seen to involve social and cultural organization in its 
entirety. There was thus no alternative but to enlist the assistance of sociology, 
social psychology and anthropology. 

Specialists in these branches were therefore invited to apply and extend 
their knowledge of social and cultural change. They found themselves, however, 
somewhat at a loss for answers to the questions put to them; the criticism to 
which evolutionism had been subjected had led them to abandon the study of 
social changes within a context in which such changes are linked to general 
phenomena which make it possible to understand the past or present state of a 
society and to forecast its future. Yet it was precisely this that was expected of 
them with reference to the problems raised by economic development. The 
situation appeared all the more delicate because the social sciences had, in the 
words of the economist Gaston Leduc, destroyed the naive belief that ‘every 
country is capable of development’, and because, at the same time, certain 
sociologists, Wilbert Moore and Georges Balandier in particular, had stressed 
the compulsive power of the forces of modernization, pointing out that as a 
result of historical processes development ‘becomes inevitable, even if men’s 
minds are not prepared to recognize this inevitability’.1 This amounts to saying 
that the problems of social change caused by development must involve the 
time dimension and must be dealt with according to a method which is 
capable of giving a sociological interpretation to the irreversible processes 
within society. 

A seminar cannot be expected to answer all the theoretical and methodo- 
logical questions raised. The Rio meeting will nevertheless have had the 
merit of raising these questions which, though it would have been tempting 
to ignore them, could determine the contribution that the social sciences, in 


1. G, Balandier, ‘Le contexte socio-cultural et le codt de progrés’, in Le tiers monde, Paris, 1956, p. 191. (INED 
cahier No. 27.) 
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the strict sense, can make in this field. Mr. Florestan Fernandes clearly under- 
lined this when he defined development as an extension of the idea of social 
evolution; the latter covered all the processes of gradual change which result 
in the maintenance or achievement of a particular social type. Development 
is social evolution considered on the plane of history. 

In these circumstances a description of a typical developed society was 
required, to provide a point of departure. This was given by Mr. Gino Germani, 
who used the sacred-secular continuum; this, he said, ‘constitutes the socio- 
logical model of a process which, in economics, is described as development, 
and of which the two extremes are the undeveloped and the developed society’, 
Here we need only recall briefly the main points of the secularization process, 
This designates a change of the social organization through which: (a) the 
type of social action is modified: from being prescriptive the action tends to 
become elective, the privileged criterion of election being then that of instru- 
mental rationality; (b) the institutionalization of tradition gives place to the 
institutionalization of change; (c) we pass from relatively undifferentiated 
institutions to increasing differentiation and specialization. A developed 
economic system presupposes that secularization has deeply affected three 
main sectors: in the first place, the knowledge of nature derives from science, 
i.e., from a type of understanding clearly distinguished from all other intel- 
lectual activities, and in particular from theology or philosophy ; this distinction 
must be clearly perceived and must be manifested in education and research; 
in other words, science then enjoys complete functional autonomy. It is directed 
by rationality alone, and its theories are continually subjected to revision. 
The same is true of technology: every traditional method of production, 
distribution, etc., loses its intrinsic value and tends to disappear if it is closely 
linked to religious values or traditional customs. Finally, in economics, we 
witness the appearance and spread of specifically economic institutions 
organized on the basis of standards and values which are independent of 
religion, morality, aesthetics, etc. Instrumental rationality and the acceptance 
of change operate to the full. In these three sectors secularization takes place 
at the level of standards as well as of motivations. 

Are any other conditions necessary for a developed economy? It is difficult 
to say, as this would involve a delicate distinction between conditions and 
implications of economic development. Without wishing to decide this 
theoretical debate, Professor Germani showed that, in developed societies, 
secularization affects some other essential sectors of the social structure as well. 
Thus, the system of social stratification changes and gives place to relatively 
open classes; acquired standing takes priority over hereditary status, since it 
alone can allocate positions according to the principle of rational efficiency; 
this system never operates fully in the societies which we know, and it is not 
certain whether it is ever capable of doing so. Hence, social stratification is 
largely secularized, but by no means completely; in fact the highest rungs 
of the hierarchical ladder sometimes tend to become even more inaccessible 
(the ‘Power Elite’) and the mobility of the system is only effectively visible at 
the middle and lower levels. Secularization also operates in political matters 
by the indirect means of a rational organization of the State and a greater 
participation by the rank and file in the direction of public affairs. Family 
organization, in turn, undergoes considerable transformations: economic 
development requires that relationships of a secondary type, affectively neutral 
and universalist, should predominate. Hence, relationships of the primary type 
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are limited as much as possible, and the family is reduced to the conjugal 
group which has fewer functions than the patriarchal family and the family 
of ancient lineage. On the other hand, for functional reasons, new groups 
appear, in which primary relationships predominate, but these are none the 
less affected indirectly, in the family and elsewhere, by the same process; they 
become more egalitarian, so that their actions are less normative and more 
elective. The list of the sectors affected in this way by secularization could be 
lengthened, but Professor Germani limited himself to pointing out that the 
content of education tends also to change, the accent being placed on scientific 
and technical training. 

Following out this plan, Professor Germani was now in a position to define 
the principal types of obstacles which could obstruct development. Certain 
forces of resistance arise from ‘functional contradictions’: the secularization 
process is held up by the necessity to protect a certain basis for normative 
integration and to maintain certain structures directed towards the primary 
type of social relationships, and also by the contradictions inherent in a fully 
open system of social stratification. Other forces of resistance come from 
existing structures and can be grouped under three heads: those which are 
produced by the various structures subjected to the secularization process; 
those arising from the coexistence of sacral structures and of structures which 
are secularized or in the process of secularization; those which arise from 
the social disorganization caused by the transition from one structure to 
another. The forces of resistance in the first category, according to Professor 
Germani, are permanent and independent of historical or cultural conditions; 
the others are transitory and closely linked to national characteristics. Empiri- 
cally, these forces will assume the form of conflicts between groups and between 
ideologies. But they may give expression to two tendencies: a fundamental 
opposition to the process of secularization and development—the traditional 
behaviour patterns being opposed to action of the elective type, with all that 
this involves in the way of attitudes and motivations (lack of initiative, con- 
tempt for economic gain or for certain professions) and the disorganization or 
social and psychic maladjustments which result; or a partial opposition to 
development, and particularly to some of its social, political, family, 
educational, and cultural repercussions. 

Mr. Germani’s lecture thus provided the theoretical framework for a number 
of papers which were read during the seminar. Functional contradictions 
were scarcely touched on—which is understandable: although the meeting 
was not intended to achieve practical results, most of the participants found it 
difficult to stand aside from the issues affecting Latin America, and discuss 
relatively abstract topics, generally remote from their daily work. A large 
number of the contributions dealt with matters of public or private admin- 
istration: they all stressed the continuing patrimonial character of the admin- 
istration, which retards the adoption of the principle of rationality. Others 
stressed the obstacles in the way of increased production, either because worker- 
employer relations were still of the protected and protector type or because 
wage-earning was not accepted as a worthy and honourable way of life. The 
schools were still far from playing a really positive role in economic develop- 
ment because they often fulfilled only a suppletory or accessory function in the 
transmission of culture and in intellectual or technical training. ‘Nationality’ 
often assumed a sacral character, which it did not possess before the coming 
of industrialization, and which is manifested in an irrational immigration policy 
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or by a refusal to assimilate immigrants completely by granting them full civic — 
rights. Indigenous peoples themselves often entered present-day economic life — 4" 
under the compulsion of poverty or under the pressure of social necessities — 8" 
inherer:t in the traditional system: the desire to buy land or to obtain the means FF & 
of playing a part in religious rites. Moreover, industrial labour would involve — 4! 
them in a real process of ‘psychological reconstruction’, since they are not §— W! 
accustomed to ‘dissociate work from the recreational elements which it 
contains’, to execute partial tasks or to establish a correlation between wages M 
and the acquisition of property: as a result of habits acquired in the haciendas, W 
their consumption depends upon the goods allocated to them by a lender- ple 
protector. of. 

While Mr. Germani had drawn attention to those forces of resistance which fF ¢¢ 
are the result of a cultural gap between the various institutions or structures of — 
a particular group, Mr. Lambert stressed another form of this maladjustment, dif 
which enabled him in turn to define two types of society, without departing — P° 
from historical and concrete reality. Economists have already made use of the J 4" 
conception of the ‘dualist society’; Mr. Lambert applied this notion to the the 
non-economic indices, and thus sketched a picture of a discordant cultural the 
evolution which can be observed today in many countries which are in process § 5° 
of development: ‘While development is proceeding it often happens that a part — YI 
of the population is swept into a rapid movement which completely transforms the 
its way of life, whereas another part of the population remains to a greater or FP! 
lesser extent completely outside the movement and preserves the cultural de 
pattern which the first group abandoned. The same national culture will thus fF 4 
embrace two types of human being, one advanced and one archaic; they may the 
be very different, and the difference will become all the more marked as the — ™° 
spread of technical progress is more rapid and less general.’ It can easily be F 5° 
shown, from the example of Europe, that this dualism is not a consequence of pol 
development as such, nor even of economic concentration; the part of France FU 
which is economically least developed shows the highest non-economic indices div 
of development, and French society thus remains thoroughly homogeneous. — 
The dualist society, which exists in Brazil and in a large part of Latin America, bet 
is therefore the outcome of the particular conditions in which development FF ™¢ 
takes place. dex 

The dualist society thus presents two facets. The archaic type pursues a Th 
subsistence economy, essentially agricultural and technically backward. The thr 
population is generally illiterate and increases rapidly: the birth rate is close I 
to the natural fertility and mortality, although still high, is reduced by the of 
introduction of inexpensive and easily used health measures. The social pol 
structure, a strong but simple hierarchy, is made up of homogeneous groups of fF ‘"t 
dependents centred round the landowner. This local and personal solidarity F ‘Y*' 
makes it impossible for the mass of the population to take a direct part in the F °° 
life of the nation, to which only those of standing have access. ‘Neighbourhood f°" 
or family units, rather than individuals, take part in national political life anc 
through their natural leaders.’ For all these reasons the archaic society is of F #™ 
necessity static. the 

The more advanced type of society, on the contrary, even if its standard of F 
life is still below that of the older developed countries, offers less resistance to dua 
change than the latter. It is dynamic, and tends to spread at the expense of the 
the archaic type, but ‘the extension of the advanced society takes place not so F tu 
much through the progressive spread of its culture-pattern . . . as through the of ¢ 
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one-way migrations which transfer the individuals from one society to another, 
and through the extension of the poles of development, which steadily gain 
ground’. Hence it is certain that the advanced society will grow, but the co- 
existence of the two poles will not be challenged. Instead of growing less, the 
differences between the archaic society and the developed society will increase 
with every day. 

This dualism constitutes one of the main obstacles to development, as 
Mr. Lambert pointed out in regard to education and political organization. 
Widespread public education is a pre-condition of development; in the first 
place, because of the heavy burden which it places on the working population 
of a new country and because of the magnitude of the task in those cases where 
education was formerly the preserve of limited sections of the population, 
it is very difficult to achieve. But the dualism of society exacerbates these 
difficulties by introducing the delicate problem of ‘the adoption of a national 
policy of public education . . . which will be equally applicable to both types’. 
An identical policy, uniformly applied to the two types, might easily lead to 
the generalization of an insubstantial and mediocre system of education, since 
the cost of an elaborate system of education meeting the needs of the developed 
society would be overwhelming. Moreover, the inhabitants of the archaic 
type have no strong inducement to undergo prolonged schooling. For all 
these reasons a single system could militate against development by failing to 
provide citizens with the type of education which modern economic life 
demands. But a differentiated system has just as many drawbacks; being 
adapted to the existing cultural differences, it would have the effect of widening 
the gap between the two sections of society. As an after-effect, it would render 
more difficult, and even impossible, internal migrations from the archaic 
society to the developed society, and would also inhibit the formation of new 
poles of development. We thus come to the contradictory solution of an 
unequal distribution of education, thereby widening the economic and cultural 
divergences, which ultimately involves restricting development. It is not easy 
to escape from this paradox; we can only aim to reach a compromise as 
between needs and possibilities which are not in harmony and to apply varying 
methods of spreading education, such as the creation of centres of educational 
development, rather than attempt to provide a universal high-grade education. 
The alternatives are not easy to define but careful sociological research would 
throw light on the matter. 

It is difficult to provide a standard form of education adapted to the needs 
of development, but it is no less difficult ‘to ensure the regular working of 
political institutions which will be equally suited to two societies of different 
structure, and particularly of democratic institutions under the representative 
system’. This finally results in giving representation not to a homogeneous 
society but to two strongly contrasted types; it provides for the representation 
on the one hand of direct-relationship groups, characterized by patronage 
and dependence, and on the other hand of interest groups and differing classes, 
among which the middle class is of particular importance. In consequence, 
the results of elections are always disappointing, and the working of the 
institutions may be brought to a standstill. One element or other of the 
dualist society will then tend to break the deadlock; hence, in Latin America, 
the army is often called upon to arbitrate and intervene in public affairs. This 
situation clearly makes it difficult to work out a coherent and steady policy 
of economic development: ‘It would therefore be important’, Mr. Lambert 
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concludes, ‘in the battle against underdevelopment, to undertake studies 
in law and political science, as well as sociology, to ascertain the relations 
between the working of political regimes and the nature of social structures, 
and to find the form of representative system which could be adapted to the 
dualist structure.’ But, above all, ‘it is an essential task of development policy 
to avoid the formation or maintenance of the dualist society’. In fact it is not 
merely a matter of increasing the per capita income but of forming a society 
which is homogeneous in its development, and that implies an harmonious 
distribution of the national income both vertically and horizontally. 

There is thus a continual swing from the social to the economic and back 
again. The paper presented by Mr. Morgner, who is an economist, was delib- 
erately directed to the question of savings and the formation of the capital 
necessary for development. The author was thus led to consider what the 
institutional factors are which can assist or hinder capital formation. It was 
clearly necessary to recall the classic pattern of economic development in 
England and the United States of America, but only in order to show at once 
that this pattern cannot be applied today to countries in process of develop- 
ment. The reason for this is that the economy of these countries is adapted for 
demand and consumption, which was not the case in the past when the 
countries which are now developed were beginning their transformation. The 
underdeveloped countries measure development in terms not of capital 
formation and its social cost, but of level of living. They consider that develop- 
ment ought to bring a rapid improvement in living conditions which have 
continued to be low long after the development process had been begun in the 
countries of Western Europe and, still more recently, in the USSR. Capital 
formation is undoubtedly more difficult in an economy of a demand type. 
There is a twofold reason for this: the knowledge which the underdeveloped 
countries have of the levels of consumption reached in other parts of the 
world, and the needs arising from demographic growth. To this must be added 
the fact that the institutionalized ways of thinking and behaving in most of 
the underdeveloped countries do not favour the emergence of the individualist 
philosophy on which the system of free enterprise was based. 

A whole series of institutional factors combine to make the problem of 
development appear in seemingly contradictory terms: capital formation is 
necessary, but at the same time consumption must be increased and a pro- 
gramme of social reforms must be carried through rapidly; the same reliance 
cannot be placed as in Great Britain and the United States on the profit 
motive and on the urge to set up small or medium-sized businesses. It is, of 
course, possible to call in foreign capital, but relatively little is available and 
there is the danger of a conflict between development and the other imperative 
principles—independence and democracy. As Mr. Morgner said, although 
independence and democracy may hinder capital formation and slow down 
economic progress, independence and development require the rapid forma- 
tion of an enormous national capital, which in turn involves the sacrifice of 
certain democratic values; on the other hand, democracy and development 
involve the sacrifice of independence to a certain extent in order to encourage 
large-scale foreign investments. 

In short there is no escaping the need for a new ‘pattern’ of development. 
Although he does not claim to define this (and it could only be defined when it 
has operated and proved successful) Mr. Morgner has pointed out some of its 
essential requirements: (a) to seek methods of production which will not 
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require large capital; (b) to find these possibilities in particular with a view to 
increasing agricultural production, as it is easier to form capital from agri- 
culture than from industry. A high level of productivity can be obtained in 




























































to the agriculture without extensive investment and a solid infrastructure can be 
policy established which is less costly than large-scale public works: ‘Conspicuous 
t is not investment may be as unfortunate for an economy as conspicuous consumption’ ; 
society (c) to find methods of encouraging savings and reducing consumption. Here 
lonious an example can be drawn from the belligerent countries during the second 


. world war, which had to contend with a situation of this nature; but other 
d back methods must also be invented: a system of social security, provided that it 
; delib- shows a credit balance, can fill this role particularly in the new countries; 


capital (d) to multiply the forms of mixed, private and public enterprise; (e) to awaken 
iat the an interest in economic development among groups such as the army and the 
It was churches. They can provide ideals, the ‘new deal’ of the emotions, which a 
lent in people needs in order to concentrate its energies;on this task; they, and 
at once B particularly the army, can also undertake important administrative tasks. 

evelop- The lesson of Mr. Morgner’s paper appears to be that development cannot 
ted for be attained without introducing, as a positive element in the effort, those 
en the § ‘attitudes’ or ‘motivations’ which according to the classic pattern are regarded 
n. The as unfavourable or negative, e.g., the desire to raise the standard of living 
capital rapidly, the insistence upon strict national independence. In other words, 


evelop- development depends on the possibility of combining these collective needs 
h have § with an effort of planning. Another conclusion to be drawn from Mr. Lam- 
1 in the §  bert’s report was that of the necessity for social planning. This is an important 
Capital factor, as it places the question of development in its social-historical context; 
1 type. we can no longer regard this question in the same light as when the dynamic 
veloped impetus of social evolution in France assumed the form of innumerable little 
of the F struggles between individuals competing in the market or of deeper conflicts 
- added between the social classes. In these circumstances, as Mr. Florestan Fernandes 
nost of strongly emphasized, one can scarcely speak of attitudes and motivations which 
idualist might be intrinsically ‘unfavourable’ to development. The problem is not so 
much to replace some attitudes and motivations by others as to succeed in 
lem of F controlling the negative effects of some of them and the combinations which 
ition 1s can occur between certain attitudes or motivations which are structurally 
a pro- — and dynamically integrated into social life. Thus, at the intellectual level, 
eliance § we are led to the need for a functional analysis of the psycho-social factors 
> profit F within the total social system, much more than a series of affirmations about 
it is, of F incompatibilities or a cloud of not very illuminating or common-sense 
dle and observations. For the same attitudes and motivations have positive or negative 
erative § effects on development according to the historico-social context in which they 
though F operate. 
y down All this amounts to saying, as in fact Mr. Wright-Mills has said: (a) that 
forma- fF the question is a political one; even if we claim to propound it in sociological 
ifice of F terms we must bear in mind the political forces which will be capable of taking 
pment F effective decisions; and (b) that the answer to the problems of the development 
ourage F of Latin America is not to be found in nineteenth-century Europe, in the 
United States, or in the USSR. Ultimately, the sociologists’ reflections end 
pment. — with an appeal to Utopian thought. 
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A REFRESHER COURSE FOR SOCIOLOGISTS 
IN SOUTH ASIA 


Agra, 21 December 1959 to 9 January 1960 


The refresher course for sociologists in South Asia was arranged by the International 
Sociological Association with the help and under the auspices of Unesco. It was held 
at the Institute of Social Sciences at Agra University. 

Twenty-one participants originating from the following countries: Burma (1), 
Ceylon (1), India (11), Indonesia (3), Malaya and Singapore (2), Pakistan (2), 
Thailand (1), attended the course. Several observers attended the entire course or part 
of it. 

The opening session was held in the main building of the University of Agra and was 
addressed by the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. R. P. Bhatnagar, the Secretary of the Indian 
National Commission for Unesco, Dr. Junankar, the Director of the Institute of Social 
Sciences of Africa University, Dr. Saksena, and the three directors of studies, 
Messrs. T. B. Bottomore (London School of Economics and Political Science), 
E. A. Shils (University of Chicago) and M. N. Srinivas (University of Delhi). The 
course dealt with the following topics, divided into three main sections: 


Theories and methods of sociology (directed by T. B. Bottomore) 


In his introductory lecture, Mr. Bottomore discussed the influence of the philosophy 
of history and of the biological theory of evolution upon early sociology. He also 
discussed the functionalist approach to sociology and historical sociology as exemplified 
in the works of Max Weber. Methodological aspects of certain sociological theories 
were also examined, and this part of the course ended in a general discussion of require- 
ments for valid sociological interpretation. Several points were emphasized, mainly 
the need to state sociological problems in the context of the social structure considered 
as a whole, and the need for detachment (sociologists should not be ideologists but 
critics of ideology). 


Planning and organization of sociological research (directed by E. A. Shils) 


This section was introduced by Professor Shils with a paper on the criteria for the 
selection of research problems (theoretical relevance, value relevance and relevance 
to practical problems or social policy). He suggested that the following problems should 
be investigated in South Asian societies: (a) the integration of the new national societies 
which had achieved independence but were faced with conflicts between communal 
groups based on ethnic, linguistic or caste loyalties; (b) the role of élites in the process 
of modernization: intellectuals, political leaders, administrators; (c) the formation of 
élites by the universities and other institutions of higher education; student problems; 
(d) the changing aspirations and expectations of individuals, especially in relation to 
occupations; (e) new criteria of status and their effects upon traditional social strat- 
ification. 

Suggestions were made by Professor Srinivas who urged sociologists to concentrate 
on the sociological aspects of economic development. The relation between small-scale 
field studies and national surveys was also discussed. 

During the meetings of the section a number of research projects were examined: 
Student indiscipline and unrest in Indian universities, by B. D. Soni; Social effects 
of urbanization, by Dr. R. Pieris; Social stratification in Asian countries, by 
M. S. A. Rao and A. K. N. Karim; Sociology and social policy, by Professor Saksena; 
Roles of the sociologist in policy formation, by Professor Dube. 
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The study of Asian social structures (directed by M. N. Srinivas) 


Professor Srinivas introduced the section with a paper on the concept of social structure 
and its application to South Asian societies. He reviewed the literature on the subject 
(Radcliffe-Brown, Firth and others) and indicated a general agreement concerning 
the main elements of social structure and the distinction between ‘structure’ and 
‘organization’. 

Several papers were read in this section: by Professor Majundar, on caste and 
modern India; by Professor Dube, on the study of complex societies; by Dr. Swift, on 
race relations in a plural society; by Professor Desai, on the intellectual élite in India; 
by Mr. Betaille, on the changing family in India, etc. 

Professor Srinivas devoted his concluding paper mainly to the question whether it 
was proper to speak of Asian social structures as a single type. He observed that at least 
there were certain features common to many Asian societies: they were economically 
underdeveloped and were now engaged in systematic, planned development; they had 
been strongly influenced by the West; they were culturally influenced by three major 
religions, two of which—Hinduism and Islam—each affected the other; they were 
‘traditional’ societies now exposed to the pressures of economic change and moderniza- 
tion; in all of them wider kinship groups had had important social functions; in some 
respects, they had had similar types of social stratification, particularly in the form of 
Asian ‘feudalism’. In his view, these features added up to a sufficient degree of similarity 
to justify treating contemporary Asian societies (with one or two exceptions) as belonging 
to one type; in any case, this seemed to provide a useful category within which com- 
parative studies could be undertaken. 


In addition to the three sections referred to, one section of the course was devoted to the 
teaching of sociology. Particular stress was laid on the specific problems confronting 
Asian countries: (a) the pressure of student numbers, which excludes the possibility of 
much (or any) tutorial teaching, or even of regular class teaching, and imposes a very 
heavy burden of lecturing upon teachers (usually 15 hours, sometimes as much as 
20 hours a week); (b) the absence of suitable textbooks or readers, i.e., of books which 
make use of material on the institutions and culture of Asian societies for purposes of 
illustration or analysis; (c) inadequacy of library resources, coupled with the poverty 
of students who are in no position to buy even the basic texts, which lead to excessive 
reliance upon lecture notes and encourage dull and uninspired teaching. 


The course appears to have been a success in bringing together sociologists from South 
Asian countries who so far had had little opportunity for personal or intellectual contact. 
The papers on Asian social structure and the description of research projects made 
possible a useful exchange of information on research methods and data within the 
region. Simultaneously, the systematic teaching which was given at the course con- 
tributed to the knowledge of recent writing and research in Europe and the United 
States. The participants were unanimous in recommending that regular refresher 
courses organized along similar lines should be held in the region. 
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THE THIRTEENTH SESSION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL SCIENCE COUNCIL 


Paris, 19-20 February 1960 


The thirteenth session of the Executive Committee of the International Social Science 
Council was held on 19 and 20 February 1960, at Unesco Headquarters, Place de 
Fontenoy, Paris-7e. Those present were: Dr. Donald Young, President of the Council 
and Chairman of the meeting; Professors Sjoerd Groenman, Vice-President; Dary]] 
Forde, Treasurer; Bernhard Aubin, replacing Professor Eugéne Korovine, who was 
unable to attend; Walther G. Hoffman, replacing Professor Eric Lindahl, deceased; 
Otto Klineberg, guest member; George Kuriyan, guest member; Rector Francesco 
Vito, guest member; Professors Claude Lévi-Strauss, General Secretary; Georges 
Balandier, Director of BIRISPT; and Mrs. Edna Lemay, Executive Assistant. 

In addition to the council’s secretariat, representatives of Unesco’s Department of 
Social Sciences and the Secretary-General of the International Committee for Social 
Sciences Documentation, Mr. Jean Meyriat, also attended the meeting. 

Having learnt, with deep regret, of the recent death of Professor Eric Lindahl, and 
having noted the resignation of Professor Josef Chalasinski, the Executive Committee 
approved the appointment as members of the council of Professor Francois Perroux, 
of the Collége de France and Director of the Institute of Applied Economics (Paris), 
and Professor Adam Schaff, corresponding member of the Polish Academy of Sciences 
and Director of the Institute of Philosophy and Sociology (Warsaw). Professor Perroux 
would also take Professor Lindahl’s place as a member of the Executive Committee. 

The committee then considered the situation resulting from the resignation of the 
Secretary-General and of the Director of BIRISPT. It confirmed its earlier decision 
that the two posts should in future be merged, and unanimously nominated for the 
single post Dr. Szczerba-Likiernik, the present Chief of the Division for the International 
Development of Social Sciences, in Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences. 

Dr. Szczerba-Likiernik would take up his duties officially the following autumn. He 
would be assisted by a scientific officer to be appointed later. 

The Executive Committee approved the statement of accounts for 1959, and drew 
up the estimates for 1960. 

It decided that the council should be officially represented at the conference organized 
by Unesco in Chicago, from 6 to 13 September 1960, on the social implications of 
technological change. Professor K. A. Busia agreed to represent the council. 

The council would also be represented by Professor W. G. Hoffman at the Inter- 
national Congress of Studies on Technological Change and Social Conditions in Italy, 
to be held in Milan from 25 to 30 June 1960. 

The Executive Committee then made a detailed study of the present situation and 
future prospects of the Research Office, and expressed the hope that its relations with 
similar regional bodies created or assisted by Unesco would be more clearly defined 
and further developed. It also considered future relations between the International 
Social Science Counciland the International Committee for Social Sciences Documenta- 
tion. 

The Executive Committee expressed concern about the new regulations governing 
Unesco’s relations with international non-governmental organizations, which were to 
be put before Unesco’s General Conference at its next session. It recommended that 
admission to category A should be strictly limited to organizations whose activities were 
exclusively scientific and covered a major field of knowledge. It also recommended that 
Unesco recognize the moral right of organizations which collaborated on a permanent 
basis with the Secretariat to be granted office accommodation in the Unesco buildings. 

Lastly, the Executive Committee fixed the dates for forthcoming meetings as follows: 
October 1960 for the Interim Executive Committee; and the end of March 1961 for 
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AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


the Executive Committee and the Fifth General Assembly, at which the following 
subjects would be discussed: (a) the council’s collaboration in the execution of Unesco’s 
programme for 1961-62 and the preparation of the programme for 1963-64; (b) the 
progress of the council’s research on changes in scale; (c) problems arising in connexion 
with the application of the social sciences, to economic development, in the light of 
the Beirut and Athens seminars and the Chicago conference. 


THE THIRTY-SECOND STUDY MEETING 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF DIFFERING CIVILIZATIONS 


Munich, 19-22 September 1960 


The thirty-second study meeting of the International Institute of Differing Civilizations 
(INCIDI) will be held in Munich from 19 to 22 September 1960. It will deal with the 
training of senior staff for tropical and sub-tropical countries. 

Jn 1955, INCIDI held a study meeting to discuss the development of a middle class 
in tropical and sub-tropical countries. The theme of this year’s session is at the same 
time wider in scope and more definite. The senior staff with which it will be concerned 
is for the spheres of technology, economics, administration and education. In the reports 
and during the discussions, particular attention will be paid to the needs for senior 
staff in these branches and ways of meeting those needs. Prominence will be given to 
measures taken locally (community development techniques, staff training schools, etc.). 


METHODS 


The question will be considered from the legal, social, economic, political and cultural 
standpoints, each of which will be the subject of a general report. Some thirty regional 
reports will describe the senior staff situation in particular countries or regions. Nearly 
all the rapporteurs nominated are nationals of the countries with which they will be 
dealing. 

The reports will not be read at the meetings, but will be sent before the session to 
duly registered participants. The discussion will begin immediately after the opening 
meeting; it will be based on the findings submitted by the rapporteurs. At the close of 
the discussion, a general report will be drawn up, summarizing the main trends that 
have emerged. 

For registration and any further information, please apply to: The Secretariat, Inter- 
national Institute of Differing Civilizations, 11 Boulevard de Waterloo, Brussels 
(Belgium). 


MONOGRAPH PRIZES OF THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The American Academy of Arts and Sciences announces the annual award of three 
$1,000 prizes to authors of unpublished monographs; $1,000 to be awarded for one 
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each of the following fields: (a) Humanities; (b) Social Sciences; and (c) Physical and 
Biological Sciences. 

For the purposes of these awards, a monograph is defined as a ‘scholarly contribution 
to knowledge, too long for an article in a learned journal and too specialized for a 
general book’. 

The closing date for receipt of the manuscripts by the committee on awards js 
1 October 1960 and the results of the competition will be announced in December 1960, 

Prize winners will be expected to make their own arrangements for the publication 
of their monographs. 

Full details concerning these awards may be obtained from the Committee on 
Monograph Prizes, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 280 Newton Street, 
Brookline Station, Boston 46, Massachusetts. A stamped self-addressed envelope should 
be sent with all requests. 








